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The movement for the annexation of the 
Hawaiian Islands has seemed to some 
Americans a sudden if not also a capri- 
cious and a dangerous one. But the shocked sur- 
prise with which the idea of this increase of our 
sovereign domain has been received in diverse quar- 
ters has almost invariably shown itself due to igno- 
rance of the evolution of our policy in the islands 
during the past two decades. A virtual American 
protectorate has existed there for some years, Ex- 
ceptional tariff arrangements had made the group 
part of the commercial system of our Pacific coast. 
Americans or the descendants of Americans have 
long been in control of the Hawaiian trade. Ameri- 
can missionaries decades ago made the conquest of 
the Islands and annexed them to Christendom. The 
Hawaiian Kingdom has not been -brought up to a 
state of ideal civilization, but its transformation 
under American auspices has been marvelously 
great. There has been no arrogance and no dis- 
position to usurp the rights of the natives. The 
American influence for nearly three-quarters of a 
century has been exerted in behalf of the educa- 
tion of the native Hawaiians and of their growth 
in capacity for self-government. A native dy- 
nasty has been kept in power solely through the 
presence of advisers of American descent, who have 
taught wisdom and moderation. But it has for some 
time been evident that monarchical government in 
the islands could not be maintained much longer. 
It was without virility or moral power, and it could 
not adjust itself to constitutional forms. Piqued at 
the development of representative and responsible 
government, and deeply hostile to the plan of a cabi- 
net dependent upon the legislature rather than upon 
the crown, the sovereign was tempted constantly 
to coquet with the prejudices of the less advanced 
native elements. When Kalakaua died and his sister 
Lilioukalani came.to the throne, all well-informed 
men knew that a crisis was at hand. They knew her 
deep opposition to the growth of modern constitu- 
tional methods, and felt that she would overreach 
herself. What was anticipated has happened. The 
revolution in the islands was of her own precipita- 
tion. She endeavored to promulgate constitutional 
changes of a retrograde kind, and she allied herself 
with the Lottery project and the Opium Ring. She 
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had been given a perfectly adequate test. The pro- 
gressive element in the islands, really possessing 
both the moral and the physical power to rule, had 
shown great forbearance in permitting the Queen 
to ascend the throne at all. She soon proved recre- 
ant to the constitution she had sworn to accept in 
good faith, and she forced the conflict that deposed 
her. The best men in the islands immediately 
formed a provisional government. So overwhelm- 
ing was the moral strength of their position that 
every one, including the Queen herself, practically 
acquiesced at once. All the representatives of foreign 
powers recognized the new government. The farce 
of monarchy in the islands was, simply, played out. 
Superficially -informed ‘persens in this country who 
rush into print to defend the so-called “rights” of 
the deposed Queen deserve scant courtesy. They 
make themselves ridiculous. 


So much for the internal revolution, 
or rather evolution. If a wholly new 
sense of the great international sig- 
nificance of the Hawaiian Islands had not been 
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‘awakened within ten or fifteen years, the revolution 


would have ended with the recognition by all the 
world of the Hawaiian Republic, as lawful successor 
to the Hawaiian Kingdom. It would have been 
secure in the special friendship of the United States, 
but not subject to our occupancy or dominance, Cir- 
cumstances, however, have made an independent 
Hawaiian Republic impossible We have witnessed 
the recent wholesale seizure of islands in the South 
Pacific by England and Germany. The growth of 
our own Pacific States ; the development of the Cana- 
dian Coast, with the subsidized Pacific steamships of 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad; the prospect of the 
early completion of either the Nicaragua or the 
Panama Canal, or both; the progress of Chili as a 
naval and commercial power ; the immense expansion 
of Australasian population and interests; the mod- 
ernization of Japan and the awakening commercial 
life of China—all these things now point definitely to 
@ colossal future for the trade of the Pacific. The 
Hawaiian Islands are the key to the North Pacific. 
If they fell into the hands of one of the great Euro- 
pean powers, we should be compelled to fortify our 
Pacific Coast and to maintain a naval force in that 
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ocean at enormous expense. The mere fact of our 
firm possession of the Hawaiian group as an integral 
and inalienable part of our national territory, instead 
of making future international complications prob- 
able, is precisely what will tend to keep such compli- 
cations ata minimum. We can protect our Pacific 
Ocean commerce, guard our Western coast line, and 





HON. SAMUEL BALLARD DOLE, 
Head of the Provisional Hawaiian Government. 


maintain our control of the prospective canal, at less 
than half the expense for fortifications and ships, if we 
hold Hawaii, that we should be compelled to incur 
without the islands in our possession. The article 
we print elsewhere in this issue well emphasizes the 
commercial and strategic importance of the one halt- 
ing-place at the “‘ cross-roads” of the Pacific. Asa 
matter of military economy, we cannot afford to be 
without Hawaii. 


Seated President Harrison and Secretary Foster 
and Fallacious Showed admirable common sense in 
Objections. socepting promptly the view of the 
Hawaiian Provisional Government and of its five 
Commissioners, who reached Washington February 
3, which was to the effect that full annexation would 
be far better than any ambiguous or half-way ar- 
rangement. A “protectorate” would be an absurdity 
in such a case. It is our business to assume straight- 
forward responsibility. ‘‘ Protectorates” are no part 
of our system of government. Annexation involves 
no puzzling difficulties. Some very amusing objections 
have been urged by writers who have warned us 
against the danger of “‘ absorbing” the Kanakas and 
Coolies of the islands, and all the difficulties growing 
out of a variety of races. Apparently, they forget 
that the Sandwich Islands are firmly moored by nature 
at a distance of more than two thousand miles from 
San Francisco, and that annexation does not involve 
the transfer of the population to our mainland. The 
domestic problems of Hawaii will of necessity remain 
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for solution on the islands. If the general effect of 
annexation will be a steadying and a bettering of 
local administration, we shall have contributed some- 
thing to the solving of particular domestic issues. 
But the direct dealing with such matters must under 
our system continue to belong to the Island govern- 
ment. We do not expect Europeans to quite clearly 
comprehend the fact that under our American system 
the Hawaiians will lose none of their autonomy by 
annexation, while they will gain the splendid and 
substantial honor of becoming a part of our magnif- 
icent federated Republic. But it is a pity that there 
should be any Americans who fail to understand this, 
and who affect to sympathize with the Hawaiians as 
if they were coming into subjection rather than win- 
ning the largest sort of political and civic liberty. 


The treaty submitted to the Senate on 

As to i“ p 
Matters of February 15, was particularly wise in 
Detail. what it omitted. Annexation once ac- 
complished, it will not be at all difficult to. provide 
for Hawaii a territorial government under which all 
rights and interests will be duly protected. The 
question of the franchise is one that Congress can set- 
tle for the Hawaiians better and more impartially 
than they could do it for themselves. It involves no 
difficulties of an appalling nature. The question of 
full-fledged statehood is one that need not arise for 
many years to come. The fact that annexation means 
the early inclusion of the islands within our national 
zone of free-trade is, of course, advantageous to the 
sugar growers of the islands ; but it is also advanta- 
geous to this country and it is harmful to nobody. 
The sound arguments are so entirely on the side of 
annexation from the standpoints of both governments, 
that little has been said against it that has not been 
due to sheer ignorance of the situation. The Euro- 
pean powers had neither the pretexts nor the disposi- 
tion to make any objection. The assumption of 
many American newspapers that England would pro- 

test was gratuitous and ill-informed in the extreme. 


Professor Judson, in his study of our 
recent political life as reflected in the 
careers of Mr. Blaine, Justice Lamar, 
ex-President Hayes and Gen. Butler, which forms a 
special feature of this number of the REVIEW, dwells 
with much pertinence upon the meaning of the 
‘“‘Monroe Doctrine” in the changed conditions that 
now:confront us. It will be Mr. Blaine’s strongest 
title to a great place in our history that he was the 
American statesman of the last quarter of the Nine- 
teenth Century who most fully perceived the part that 
his country must play in the Twentieth. As Secretary 
of State, he manifested a broad-visioned statesmanship 
that lifted him above the rank of the party politician, 
and won for him an approval and esteem from his 
countrymen of all parties that could not have been 
generated in the arena of mere political conflict which 
had claimed so many years of his best working energy. 
It is to be hoped that Judge Gresham, so unexpectedly 
chosen by Mr. Cleveland to be his Secretary of State 
for the coming four years, may show himself gifted 
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with some of Mr. Blaine’s magnificent historical 
imagination. It was no dream of mere power or 
conquest that Mr. Blaine entertained, as he thought 
of the destiny of the United States. But he believed 
in the natural and legitimate growth of our influence 
in the world, and particularly in the duty of our 
Republic to promote the material and moral develop- 
ment of the entire Western Hemisphere. His policy 
in the Hawaiian Islands is most instructively related 
in our article by Mr. Bishop. 


The annexation of Hawaii has revived 
Past and the history of President Grant’s at- 
Present. tempt to annex San Domingo. The 
American Commissioners, who visited the island, re- 
ported very earnestly in favor of the project, but the 
Senate refused to assent. History is likely to decide 
that our refusal to take San Domingo in hand was in 
pursuance of a policy more selfish and timid than it 
was broad and enlightened. But the times have 
greatly changed since the days of that stormy debate. 
It isa rather curious coincidence that last month. 
while Hawaii was knocking at our doors, an Ameri- 
can financial company announced the fact that it had, 
by agreement with San Domingo, obtained full con- 
trol of the customs and revenue system of that repub- 
lic, having become the creditor of the government by 
purchase from their former Dutch holders of the out- 
standing Dominican bonds with accompanying con- 
cessions. It is easily imaginable that this company’s 
presence in San Domingo may pave the way for a re- 
opening of the annexation question. Meanwhile the 
arrangement. will doubtless be an advantageous one 
to the little republic, which has suffered from a bad 
fiscal administration and an unmanageable debt. 


San Domingo, 


Canada and 10 Canada _there is waging a great 
¢' Continental’ and a growing discussion of the sub- 
- ject well phrased as ‘‘Continenta] 
Union.” In the United States at present the people 
whose general feeling is unfavorable to union with 
Canada are more numerous than those who desire it. 
But the decision must lie with Canada. If union 
could come about with the ready and willing assent 
of all parties concerned, it would be a fortunate 
thing. Canada’s population and wealth would in- 
crease by leaps and bounds. Her great natural 
resources would come into requisition. The best 
market in the world would be freely hers.» The 
causes of a hundred frictions would disappear. The 
United States would gain most substantial benefits. 
Great Britain would in the end be the gainer, also, 
from the termination of a connection far more 
expensive than profitable, and one of essentially 
unstable equilibrium. With Canada safely and 
prosperously joined to the United States, Great 
Britain will have completed her destined task of 
peopling North America, perpetuating here the 
English tongue, and impressing the Anglo-Saxon 
stamp upon our civilization. England can now 
well turn her colonizing attention wholly to Asia 
and Africa. Her withdrawal from North America 
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would leave her the stronger by reason of the firm 
friendship of the republic. A more perfectly legiti- 
mate subject of discussion was never broached ; and 
it is to be regretted that certain newspapers and 
officials in Canada should look upon the expression 
of sentiments favorable to ‘‘ Continental Union” as 
treasonable and reprehensible. Canada has no more 
sincere and intelligent friend than her distinguished 
citizen, Mr. Goldwin Smith, who believes that en- 
trance into the political system of this continent 
would give Canada a larger and better future than 
connection with a trans-Atlantic power. It is absurd 
to call Professor Smith harsh names because of this 
mature opinion of his. 


Has the Of much more immediate conse- 
Panama Canal quence to the United States than 
a Possible Future? the question of the political future 
of the northern half of our continent, is the question 
of an interoceanic ship canal to our southward. The 
long-standing demand of the Nicaragua Canal Com- 
pany that our government guarantee the interest 
upon the money to be borrowed for the enterprise, 
has again been pressed upon Congress. Meanwhile, 
the air is full of reports as to a resumption of work 
upon the Panama Canal. It is quite generally believed 
in Europe that our government has been negotiating 
to obtain from Colombia the rights and charters which 
the French Panama Company has forfeited. The very 
first thing to be done is to get several preliminary 
facts settled. We have been taught for years by high 
American authority that the Panama scheme was an 
engineering impossibility, a financial impossibility, 
and a commercial ignis fatuus. We have been told 
that the Chagres river—an irresistible mountain 
flood in the rainy season—could not be diverted. 
Moreover, we have been assured that prevailing calms 
in the vicinity of Panama would make the canal 
unavailable for sailing ships even if it could be con- 
structed. Yet it is unquestionably true that in several 
quarters it is now seriously proposed to resume work 
where the French Company left off. What is the 
bare, naked truth about the Panama Canal as an 
engineering enterprise ? 


The French Company had an 
** American Committee ” and man- 
aged to dissipate a very tolerable 
portion of its lavishly squandered funds in this 
country. It seems that the American Committee 
was expected to keep the Monroe Doctrine quiet, and 
to bring it to pass that the French should build and 
control the canal without protest from our govern- 
ment and without the creation of a hostile sentiment 
by our press. The ventilation of the Company’s 
profligate and criminal record in Paris has naturally 
awakened much interest in the modus operandi of 
its American Committee. Very properly, Congress 
decided to investigate. However difficult it may be 
to get at some of the facts desired, it is earnestly to 
be wished that Mr. Fellows’ committee may probe 
to the very bottom, and follow every clue to its utmost 
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extremity. The public ought to know all about that 
American Committee, just what services it under- 
took to render, and just what money its members 
pocketed for those services. The REVIEW has no 
wish to discredit any man, in advance of the fullest 
disclosure of the facts; but the revelations in Paris 
make it absolutely necessary that the American part 
of the Panama business should be brought fully to 
light. ‘ 
Slt iiaia: sia If any of our esteemed fellow-citi- 
the Truth About zens, as ‘‘promoters” of the one 
Nicaragua. canal scheme or the other, have 
been inclined to abet even a mild attempt at hum- 
bugging the American people, they would do well to 
take warning from the fate of the eminent gentlemen 
of France who have, this last month, been sentenced 
as convicts. It is an excellent time to retrace any 
slightly inaccurate steps, and to resolve upon a per- 
pendicular veracity for the future. With all respect 
to our friends of the Nicaragua Company, it is neces- 
sary to ask them to explain somewhat fully the 
grounds of their faith that their waterway will cost a 
certain sum, and not twice or thrice that sum. They 
have been dallying rather wearisomely. By this time 
their canal was to have been nearly done. For years 
we have been regaled With tales of the magnificent 
work they were doing, and its very rapid progress. 
This magazine, nearly two years ago, in its review of 
‘*The Progress of the World,” gave a very sanguine 
account, with maps and diagrams, of the great ardor 
with which the Nicaragua Company was pushing its 
actual work of construction. We were led by the 
company’s own statements to suppose that next year, 
or at the very farthest in 1896, the canal would be 
open to the commerce of the world, and that the plan 
of a government endorsement of the bonds had been 
given up. We were told by our Nicaragua friends 
that Panama was deserted forever, and that its aban- 
doned dredges had been bought up for a song and 
transferred to the scene of bona fide and tremendous 
operations at Nicaragua. By this time the canal was 
to have been nearly finished. What are the facts? 
Let us have them without any more nonsense. Has 
the work at Nicaragua even yet really progressed 
half so far up to March, 1893, as we were led to believe 
that it had already progressed in the spring of 1891? 
Having waited thus long, Congress may well wait 
somewhat longer before guaranteeing the company’s 
obligations. 


Make it There must be an inter-oceanic canal, and 
a Government it must be taken in hand with energy. 

Canal. But the first thing requisite is reliable 
information as to the exact condition of both partially 
constructed passages, as to their relative advantages, 
and as to the absolute and relative cost of completing 
them. Mr. Cleveland’s administration and the new 
Congress may well consider whether it would not be 
far better to dispense entirely with private companies, 
and to construct this necessary waterway as a gov- 
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COUNT DE LESSEPS IN HIS OLD AGE. 
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ernment enterprise. We have gone too far with 
‘‘ river and harbor ” appropriations, with ship channels 
between the great lakes, and like undertakings, to 
allow the objection that this would be a serious inno- 
vation. The government can build the canal far 
more cheaply than any private company, because it 
can borrow money at less than half the rate that such 
a company would pay, and because it has already its 
corps of accomplished engineers who are qualified to 
push it to completion without the misapplication of a 
single dollar. It is our policy to have all our navigable 
waterways the full property of the general govern- 
ment; and it would be both anomalous and unsatis- 
factory to have a private company in control of the 
great sea channel connecting our Atlantic and Pacific 
seaboards. If the French government, which merely 
countenanced the Panama enterprise, had assumed it 
directly, there would have been comparative immu- 
nity from the corruption that a private company 
sowed broadcast. The cheapest, safest and best way 
to secure an inter-oceanic canal is for the government 
of the United States to build it and own it. Let it be 
understood that the failure of the De Lesseps company 
has ended forever our policy of acquiescence in the 
promotion of such an undertaking on American soil 
by European governments or companies. The Nica- 
ragua plan is commonly accepted among us as the 
best. If this view holds good, let our government 
bujld and own that canal. 


The Congress that expires on March 4 has 
been much less generous than several of 
its predecessors in voting money and au- 
thorizing additional vessels for the new navy. Itis to 
be hoped that the incoming Congress may show a 
large zeal in this direction. We have convinced our- 
selves and the world that we can build ships equal to 
Europe’s best, and better in some respects than any 
of them. It is no task of a day to develop the ship- 
yards, with their skilled workmen, and the steel 
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THE ‘‘NEW YORK” UNDER THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


works that supply the materials. Congress should 
endeavor to keep these agencies at the height of their 
efficiency by giving them an even and full quota of 
work. Meanwhile, we are to build commercial as 
well as war ships. The Messrs. Cramp have begun 
operations upon the great liners which the Inman 
Company has ordered as part of its arrangement 
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THE DYNAMITE GUNS OF THE ‘‘ VESUVIUS.” 


with our government. The American flag was on 
February 22 formally floated to the breeze at the, 
mast-head of the City of New York, and thus we have 
made a beginning in the regular North Atlantic 
passenger business. A little judicious encourage- 
ment by Congress may give rapid growth to our 
merchant marine. The fertility of American in- 
ventiveness has been illustrated within the past 
month by the successful tests on our South Atlantic 
seaboard of the dynamite guns of the cruiser Ve- 
suvius. With half a chance our navy may become 


exceedingly formidable ; and it is the clear sentiment 
of the American people that its development should 


aot be arrested. 


The Fifty-second Congress has, in gen- 
eral, made a negative rather than a posi_ 
tive record. Its predecessor, being in ful] 
political accord with the Republican administration, 
pushed many important measures to a conclusion. 
But the outgoing House has not been constructive or 
efficient. Its Democratic majority has been too large 
for working purposes, and has fallen into factions. 
This has been most notably true as regards the silver 
question. The most palpable task that lay before the 
Fifty-second Congress was some settlement of the 
vexed monetary problem. But every attempt at de- 
cisive action, whether in one direction or in the other, 
has been checkmated and deadlocked through the 
divided counsels of the Democrats in the House. 


Congress and 
the Silver 
Question. 


_ The so-called Sherman act of the Fifty-first Congress 


was an experiment which has turned out badly. 
Nobody ever regarded it asa finality. It wasa make- 
shift to get rid of its predecessor, the Bland act, 
which compelled the government to coin large 
monthly quotas of cheap silver dollars that would 
not circulate. The Sherman act continued the com- 
pulsory purchase of silver bullion, but provided that 
instead of further coinage at the existing ratio, there 
should be issued paper certificates in convenient de- 
nominations, in payment for the bullion. at the 
market price. This at least was an improvement; 
but the continued decline of silver and the strong 
European demand for gold have convinced almost 
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every competent observer that the safety of our cur- 
rency system requires a total suspension of silver 
purchases. In preventing the repeal of the Sherman 
act—Senator Sherman himself also being heartily in 
favor of such repeal—the silver men in Congress have 
damaged their own cause far more than they have 
helped it. They are really fighting against the de- 


sirable solution of a permanent international free bi-- 


metallism. It remains to be seen how Mr. Cleveland, 
who has strong convictions on this question, will try 
to force Congress to abandon the silver purchases. 
Meanwhile, there has been reason for the anxiety in 
financial circles lest the heavy shipments of our gold 
to Europe should disturb the interchangeability of 
our different kinds of money. 


Nationat At least there must be accorded to the 
Quarantine outgoing Congress the credit of authoriz- 

a fact. ing the President, through the agency of 
the Marine Hospital Service, to establish Federai 
quarantine regulations in all our ports, and to act 
with the most unrestricted discretion as circum- 
stances may seem to require. This means that it 


will be in Mr. Cleveland’s power to prescribe any 
desirable measures, however drastic, for the deten- 
tion of immigrants and the restriction of intercourse, 
if this year’s outbreak of cholera in Europe should 
threaten New York. 


JUSTICE JACKSON. 


The death of Justice Lamar was followed 
by a unanimous chorus of tributes to 
his high character. He was esteemed 
as highly in the North as in the South. He was an 
ornament to American public life. His varied career 
was typically American. He stood emphatically for 
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From a photograph by Bell. 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL W. H. H. MILLER. 


the new issues of a restored Union, though he had 
thrown himself with enthusiasm into the cause of 
the Southern Confederacy. President Harrison's 
action in appointing Judge Jackson, of Tennessee, to 
the place on the Supreme Bench made vacant by the 
death of Justice Lamar, has met with wide approval, 
though in certain strictly partisan Republican circles 
it was sharply criticised as, a betrayal of party trust. 
Judge Jackson had served in the Senate with Presi- 
dent Harrison, and had been made a Federal Judge 
by President Cleveland. His qualifications are 
deemed to be all that could be desired. President 
Harrison’s judicial appointments have been of uni- 
formly high character. 


It is announced that President Harrison 
will return to Indianapolis and will ulti- 
mately resume the practice of his pro- 
fession, though not so laboriously as of yore. At- 
torney-General Miller, also, is to go back to his old 
clients and to the law firm of which, since Mr. Har- 
rison entered the Senate years ago, he has been the 
virtual head. Mr. Miller has rendered the Adminis- 
tration and the country most excellent service in his 
difficult and responsible post, and the fact that he 
uses none of the arts of the politician to keep himself 
in the public eye should not prevent recognition of 
his worth as a man and his high ability as a lawyer. 


They will 
Return to 
Indianapolis, 
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The membership of Mr. Cleveland’s 
Cabinet had been announced, with an 
exception or two, before this monthly 
résumé was written ; but for our purposes a discus- 
sion of the new Executive organization may better be 
deferred until next month. Mr. Carlisle’s designa- 
tion for the Treasury portfolio is in the natural order 
of things. He has for years been the legislative 
leader of the Democratic movement against the 
Republican tariff policy. The newspapers have 
fallen into a most absurd practice of calling the Sec- 
retary of State the ‘‘premier.” The word has no 
possible significance in our government. If by 
‘* premier” the newspapers mean to imply a sort of 
deanship or leadership in the Cabinet, it would be 
more correct to call Mr. Carlisle and not Judge 
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JUDGE WALTER Q. GRESHAM. 


Gresham the ‘“‘ premier.” The appointment of Judge 
Gresham to the post of Secretary of State was a very 
great surprise. If he had been made Secretary of the 
Interior the surprise would have been less, for he is 
intimately acquainted with precisely the line of great 
domestic topics — railway land grants, interstate 
commerce, pension laws, and so on — that come 
under the surveilance of the ‘‘Home Secretary.” 
Judge Gresham had for so long been regarded 
as a Republican candidate for the presidency — 
though the Populists confidently expected him to 
accept their tender of a nomination last summer— 
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that his entrance into a Democratic Cabinet gives the 
party men in all camps a greatflutter. His all-around 
ability is accounted equal to the portfolio of foreign 
affairs or any other, though his experience certainly 
has been far from the sort that fits Mr. Bayard or Mr. 
Phelps, for example, to serve in the State Department. 
Mr. Hoke Smith, of Georgia, in the Interior Depart- 
ment, is another surprise, because his qualifications 
would seem to have pointed to the Attorney-General- 
ship. Again, the selection of a lawyer, Mr. Bissell, 
of Buffalo, instead of a man of business training or 
executive experience, for the Postmaster-Generalship 
is unexpected. Mr. Lamont, who becomes Secretary 
of War, would seem to have had distinct qualifica- 
tions for the post-office, while Mr. Bissell would cer- 
tainly have encountered no difficulties in the War 
Department. But Mr. Cleveland has made no ran- 
dom selections, and the country will enjoy watching 
the new men lay hold of their unaccustomed duties. 
Perhaps this particular assignment of posts may re- 
sult in the highest degree of general efficiency. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Cleveland’s independence is to be com- 
mended. He alone is responsible for the executive 
government of the country, and it was the intention 
of the Constitution that the President should be un- 
trammeled in the choice of his advisers. 


Parliament 2¢ British Parliament opened on the last 
at day of January. Considering the impor- 
Work. — tance of the issues that are to be raised and 
the probability that neither Her Majesty nor her 
Prime Minister will have many more opportunities of 
uniting in the performance of this ceremonial func- 
tion, Her Majesty’s decision to absent herself was re- 
gretted. Absenteeism has not answered so well with 
Ireland that it can be commended for adoption by 
British sovereigns. If the Queen was not there, Mr. 
Gladstone was very much to the fore. The old gen- 
tleman is declared by all his friends and familiars to be 
in the highest of spirits—quite a rollicking old boy, in 
short. It may be noted as a curious incident that the 
only photograph of Mr. Gladstone in which he is rep- 
resented as laughing was taken with a snap-shot by 
an enterprising Southampton photographer as he 
landed at Southampton Docks on his return from 
Biarritz. He came back laughing to a task from 
which many a younger man might well have shrunk 
in dismay. The excitement keeps him going ; but 
for how long? That is a question which holds within 
it the key to the solution of many of the problems 
about which all men are talking in the United King- 
dom. 


The Queen’s speech was commendably 

—o 8 short, terse and to the point. It contained 
‘no surprises, and unfolded a programme 

made almost avowedly for show, and not for service. 
If the order in which the subjects are mentioned in 
the speech indicates the order in which they will be 
taken in the session, Mr. Asquith would seem to have 
carefully arranged for evading the extremely thorny 
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question of temperance reform. The measure for 
dealing with local control over the liquor traffic is 








MR. GLADSTONE ARRIVING AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


put at the very bottom of the list, as will appear 
from the following table: 


1. Home Rule. 
2. Registration Reform. 
8. Shorter Parliaments. 
4, One Man, One Vote. 
5. Employers’ Liability. 
6. Railway Servants’ Hours of Labor. 
7. Amendment of the Law of Conspiracy. 

8. Parish Councils. 

9. London County Council Bill. 
10. Scotch and Welsh Churches Suspension Bill. 
11. Direct Local Control over the Liquor Traffic. 


The speech concluded by commending the labors of 
Parliament on these and all other measures to the 
guidance of Almighty God. They need it. 


The debate on the address lasted a tedious 

Home ‘Rule while, for the whole world was anxious to 
Bill. have it end, in order that Mr. Gladstone 
might introduce his Home Rule bill and make his 
great speech. The day came at last, on February 13. 
The speech was one of the masterpieces of the Grand 
Old Man’s career. It was eloquent, persuasive and 
statesmanlike; and its effect upon the various elements 
that make up the possible majority for the bill was 
more favorable than there had been good reason to an- 
ticipate. Asan instance of marvelous virility at a great 
age, this effort of oratory is one of the most notable 
in all history. As to the bill itself, it is generally 
admitted to be superior at almost every point to the 
defeated measure of 1886. It is a long debate that 
lies before the new bill, and even if it should become 
a law at all, it will doubtless be changed at many 
points. To sum it up in brief, it provides that there 
shall be a Parliament of two chambers at Dublin, 


empowered to legislate for Ireland and to administer 
Irish affairs. There are to be 103 members of the 
Assembly, elected on the present suffrage, which is 
practically universal. There are to be 48 members of 
the Council, or upper chamber, and these are to be 
chosen by voters having a property qualification. 
The qualification is not very high, and any man who 
pays rent to the extent of £20 a year (about $8 a 
month), or either owns or occupies a farm, a house, a 
shop or other premises worth a rental of £20 a year, 
will be qualified to vote for members of the Council. 
This will exclvde common laborers and the small 
tenant farmers, but will include the more prosperous 
farmers and the middle-class people in the towns— 
operating to the special advantage of Protestant U1- 
ster. The executive head of Ireland is to be the 
Viceroy, appointed for a term of years by the Queen. 
The land question and the police-authority are to be 
withheld for a few years from the new Irish govern- 
ment. Religious freedom and popular education are 
safeguarded in the bill. The Irish members are to con- 
tinue to sit at Westminster, to act upon questions of 
a general and Imperial character ; but their number 
—now excessive in proportion to population—is to be 
reduced about one-third. The old arrangement of the 
payment of an Irish contribution to the Imperial ex- 
chequer has been abandoned. That scheme has been 
much misunderstood and misrepresented. While 
Mr. Gladstone nominally charged Ireland with one- 
fifteenth of the Imperial revenue, he reduced it to 
one-twenty-sixth ody allowing Ireland to retain the 
excise duties levied on the Irish porter and whiskey 
consumed in the larger island. As this amounted to 
one million four hundred thousand pounds, there was 
a substantial difference between the real and the 
nominal contribution of Ireland to the Imperial ex- 
chequer. But, inasmuch as nothing would have been 
easier than for England and Scotland to elect to pay 
the duties on their side the Irish Channel, the old ar- 
rangement was manifestly impossible. Mr. Glad- 
stone, it is understood, has hit upon a scheme which 
the Irish are prepared to accept ; the more reasonable 
Nationalists seeing plainly that whatever may be the 
abstract justice of their claim, they cannot expect 
the British public to go a step further than the status 
quo ante Home Rule. 


The Priest Le Unionists believe that they have dis- 
in covered the most effective method of in- 
Politics. juring Home Rule by accentuating and 
exaggerating to the uttermost the action taken by 
the priests in the Meath election. This is illogical 
from the point of view of those who do not believe in 
priests. It gains all its force from the extraordinary 
idea which many Protestants seem to entertain, that 
a Roman Catholic priest is somewhat more than a 
man, with greater powers over the unseen world 
than any Tom, Dick or Harry in the Strand. Be 
this as it may, the idea exists, and the prejudice 
against the interference of the priests is intense. 
The line of argument is very simpls. It runs thus: 
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‘* The priest in Ireland will be supreme. At present 
the only check upon his despotism is the imperial 
law administered by the Imperial courts. Hand 
over the law and the courts to an Irish Legisla- 
ture, in which the priest would be as supreme as 
he is in his own parish, and he will be backed by 
the Executive, when he will be constantly using the 
whole of his power to save the souls of the Irish by 
preventing them indulging in any dangerous liberty 
of thought, of reading, of speech and of worship, by 
which they might imperil their eternal welfare. 
Logically, they are bound to do it, for it is the 
central idea of the Roman priest to make every 
Catholic state as much like the states of the Church 
before the Revolution as he can. That is his con- 
ception of the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


It was not expected that the Ministry 
would recommend specially an inquiry 
into the condition of agriculture ; yet this 
is the question which occupies the first place among the 
domestic subjects mentioned in the Queen’s speech. 
It is difficult to see what a Royal Commission can do 
beyond what was done by the one which recently sat, 
but at least it cannot do any harm. Another sur- 
prise of the speech, although it may be explained by 
some constitutional etiquette about financial meas- 
ures, is that there is no reference either to the 
payment of members or to imperial penny postage. 
These announcements may be reserved for Sir Will- 
iam Harcourt’s budget speech, but it is hardly pos- 
sible for ministers to contemplate so far-reaching a 
measure as that of payment of members merely as an 
incident in the disposal of a surplus. As to imperial 
penny postage, it is to be feared that the hopes enter- 
tained a short time ago have been overclouded. The 
permanent officials at the post office fight against 
any attempt to make their department more service- 
able to mankind. They have floored Sir William 
Harcourt, it is reported, by pretending that the Aus- 
tralian colonies would be aggrieved if we were only 
to charge a penny fora letter which they were to 
deliver. There is no reference to Mr. Mundella’s 
Boards of Conciliation in the speech, but there is an 
announcement that the hours of railway employés 
shall be regulated by Act of Parliament. Note that 
the London Chamber of Arbitration has at last got 
itself formally into being without any help from the 
State. 


Other British 
Issues. 


British t Cannot be said that the latest attempt of 
Railway parliamentary wisdom in the regulation of 
Rates. ailway rates has been so successful as to en- 
courage further extension of legislative interference 
in a domain which in that country has hitherto been 
sacred to private management. Some time ago the 
traders made a great outcry against the rates charged 
by the railway companies, and especially against the 
terminal charges on goods carried over short distances. 
Parliament, in its wisdom, legislated, and the rail- 
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ways were directed to simplify and rearrange their 
charges. They did so, nearly working their clerks to 
death at the rearrangement of the rdtes. The result 
was published at the commencement of the year. 
Instantly, from all parts of the kingdom, there arose 
a wild outcry on the part of the trading communities, 
whose clamor had compelled the interference of par- 
liament. To judge from the hubbub, the traders are 





MR. HENRI CLARKE, 
Chairman of the London Chamber of Arbitration. 


as happy as the frogs were after they had exchanged 
King Log for King Stork. It is vain to tell those 
who are protesting against the new railway rates 
that in many respects they are an improvement upon 
the old. It is much easier to tolerate an old injustice, 
of considerable magnitude, than a new anomaly to 
which they have not yet become accustomed. Hence 
the great meeting at the Mansion House, and the pro- 
tests here, there, and everywhere. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, no doubt, is contemplating with great satis- 
faction the not improbable issue of the traders declar- 
ing that they would far rather remain as they were 
than be helped by the legislature into a position which 
would be worse than the old one. 


England ‘There is one passage in the Queen’s speech 
in which is significant and satisfactory to the 
Fgypt- ‘mperial British mind. It is that in which 
Her Majesty announces the increase in the British 
garrison in Egypt. She says: ‘‘ The Khedive has de- 
clared in terms satisfactory to me his intention hence- 
forth to follow the established practice of previous 
consultation with my Government in political affairs 
and his desire to act in cordial co-operation with it.” 
The grammatical meaning of this passage is not very 
clear, but of its political meaning there can be no 
doubt. The English are, and mean to remain for an 
indefinite time, in the Nile Valley. It must be ad- 
mitted that the stars in their courses seem to have 
been fighting for imperial interests since the present 
Government took office. Lord Rosebery had ready 
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to his hand, in the first six months of the new Admin- 
istration, an opportunity of proving to all the world 
that whoever is going to ‘“‘ scuttle,” Mr. Gladstone is 
not ; and that John Bull is going to keep the Union 
Jack at the masthead in spite of all perfidious at- 
tempts of ‘‘ Little Englanders” to haul it down. 


Abbas Pasha is a boy of nineteen years of 
age. Being Khedive, he seemed to imagine 
that he could do as he pleased in the making 
and unmaking of ministries, without what the Queen’s 
speech describes as ‘‘ previous consultation” with 
Lord Cromer, whose strong hand really rules the 
whole of the Egyptian administration. Fehmy Pasha, 
the late Prime Minister, had been ill for some time, 
and this opportunity was taken by the Khedive to put 


The 
Khedive's 
Lesson. 











MUSTAPHA FEHMY PASHA, 
Late Egyptian Prime Minister. 


forward a possible reason for his dismissal. When 
asked to resign, Fehmy Pasha is declared to have said 
that he must first consult Lord Cromer. The Khe- 
dive thereupon dismissed him and appointed Fakhri 
Pasha, an old Turk, in his stead. This boyish freak 
won for Abbas the enthusiastic approbation of the 
French, who are always glad to see England’s nose put 
out of joint, and created some agitation in Moham- 
medan circles in Egypt itself. Lord Cromer, after 
communicating with Lord Rosebery, lost no time in 
intimating to the headstrong boy that this game 
would not do. Abbas is said to have declared that he 
would either resign or blow his brains out if he were 
forced to take back the old Prime Minister again, 
Therefore, Lord Cromer agreed to a compromise by 
which Riaz Pasha became Prime Minister, and the 
Khedive promised, as we see from the Queen’s speech, 
not to kick over the traces again. By the way, it 
should be said that at Paris they are trying to explain 


it away. 
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Not Evacuation, The result of this ‘ trying it on” was 

but to produce an uneasy feeling in Egypt, 
ene which, in the opinion of Mt Pi om 
the spot, might, if not checked, have led to a repeti- 
tion of the agitation which compelled England to 
occupy the country. This was probably an exagger- 
ation. With the British garrison in the country and 
the Egyptian army well drilled and officered through- 
out by Englishmen, it is difficult to see how there 
could have been any repetition of the Arabist rebel- 
lion. But the situation is so anomalous in Egypt that 
Lord Cromer could not afford to run any risks. It 
was necessary to give the world in general, and the 
Khedive and the populace in particular, an outward 
and visible sign that the man on the horse in Cairo 
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RIAZ PASHA, 
The New Prime Minister. 


had no intention of being unseated. Madame Novi- 
koff, writing in the Russian Review, of Moscow, sar- 
castically remarks that the additional troops could 
be comfortably stowed away in the Hallof the Nobles 
in Moscow, and marvels that such a handful of men 
could produce so great an effect. The fact, however, 
remains that the wonder was wrought; and Egypt 
once more subsided into its wonted calm. The 
Parisian newspapers, glad to have a change from the 
hideous scandals in which they had been revelling, 
growled somewhat, but M. Saint Hilaire, in the few 
words of wisdom that were spoken in Paris last month, 
declared that England was only acting as she had a 
right to do, and that her conduct was the natural 
outcome of the policy which France had pursued 
when she had refused to take part in the Egyptian 
expedition. The story of England’s career in Egypt 
has been admirably told by Mr. Milner, whose book 
is made the basis of an extended article elsewhere 


in this magazine. 
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The history of France in the last two 

Scandals in months has continued to be summed up 
France. in one word: Panama. Every day 
brought fresh scandals, and no one yet knows what 
depths of infamy may not be disclosed before the case 
is finally disposed of. Frenchmen have patriotically 
endeavored to lay the blame upon Dr. Cornelius 
Herz, who, being a foreigner, and comparatively free 
from the filth and slime with which most of the 
actors in this tragedy are covered, was fixed upon as 
a fit and proper person to be used asa scapegoat. No 
amount of denunciation of Herz will, however, con- 
ceal from the world that a large portion of French 
society, financial, legislative, and diplomatic, has for 
years past been wallowing in a cesspool of corruption. 
It was bad when M. Eiffel had practically to admit 
that he had filched some $5,000,000 or more, but if 
reports current in well-informed circles have any 
basis of fact, there are depths of infamy yet to be 
fathomed which will put even such colossal stealing 
into the shade. If the true inwardness of the Reinach 
modus operandi is fully disclosed in the Assize Courts, 
we shall have to go back to the orgies of the later 
Roman Empire for a parallel to the festering corrup- 
tion which seems to be eating, as a cancer, into the 
heart of the Third Republic. Certainly, if the Pope 





DR. CORNELIUS HERZ. 


wants an object lesson in the consequence of repudiat- 
ing the moral law, he could hardly find a more telling 
example than the present state of France a hundred 
years after the Revolution. 


Unfortunately, it is not only in France 
that this moral pestilence prevails. The 
exposure which is being made of the whole- 
sale swindling, to use no stronger word, that has 
been going on, between St. Paul’s and the Abbey, by 
the directors of the Liberator Building Society, does 
not justify Englishmen in pointing the finger of scorn 
at France. It is true that, from the moral point of 
view, there is a greater scandal in the spectacle of 


A Moral 
Influenza. 
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Sir Charles Dilke being able to intrigue his way into 
the managing committee of the Radical Party in the 
House than even in the flight of Mr. Spencer Balfour 
to the Republic of Mexico. But itis not only in the 
old country that this ‘‘ grippe” has its victims. Both 





MR. J. SPENCER BALFOUR. 


in Canada and Australia the courts have been busy 
in bringing to light things of a similar nature, which 
are just as scandalous, although not so colossal, as 
the infamies of Panama. Pecca, pecca fortiter ought 
originally to have been uttered by a Frenchman ; for 
when they undertake a swindle, they do it on a scale, 
and with a dramatic force and effect, which defies 
imitation. It should be said of British rogues and 
swindlers that they have not, of course with one con- 
spicuous exception, attempted to interfere with the 
direction of national politics. 


It is generally believed that the net 
Aspect of the effect of the Paris exposures will be 
Swindle. to strengthen the healthy prejudice 
which the, Czar has against any close rapprochement 
with France. It is the appreciation of this which has 
lent so much venom to the attacks made upon those 
journalists who have accused M. Mohrenheim, the 
Russian Ambassador at Paris, of having been bribed 
with Panama money. The story may have been ut- 
terly groundless, but its true bearing has not been 
quite understood abroad. People ask what on earth 
the Russian Ambassador could have to do with Pan- 
ama? How could he have been in any way helpful 
to the Panama directors? To ask such questions 
shows that the true inwardness of this Panama de- 
bauch is but imperfectly appreciated. The essence of 
the scandals does not consist in the bribing of depu- 
ties by the Panama directors to secure their own ends, 
but in the assertion, believed in many quarters, that 
in return for the granting of special legal facilities for 
the plundering of the public, the company practically 
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M. CHARLES DE LESSEPS. 
THE CONVICTED PANAMA DIRECTORS IN COURT. (DRAWN BY PAUL RENOUARD,) 


M. EIFFEL. 


placed a large portion of their ill-gotten wealth at the 
disposal of the French Ministry, who could draw 
upon it whenever their secret service money ran 
short. When an ambassador had to be squared in 
the interests of a French administration, the Ministry 
was able to draw upon the Panama exchequer. If 
M. Mohrenheim were bribed, as the story goes, it was 
not in the interests of Panama, but in the interests of 
the French Ministry, who practically blackmailed the 
company for their own purposes. The French For- 
eign Office made use of the Panama Company as a 
convenient man in the moon. Of course, there may 
not be a word of truth in this, but it is certainly be- 
lieved by many intelligent persons in Paris who have 
no animosity against the Republic and who would be 
the last to desire to see the return of either the Mon- 
archy or the Empire. 


The sentences of fine and terms of im- 
prisonment pronounced against the direc- 
tors of the Panama Company, including 
the venerable Count F. de Lesseps, his son Charles, 


Convjction 
of the 
Directors. 


M. COTTU. 








M. FONTANE. 


M. Eiffel and two others, were doubtless merited by 
the evidence, although the whole world would have 
preferred that the old Count should have been spared. 
His mind has failed, and the sentence will of course 
not be literally executed in his case. The others will 
fight in the Court of Appeals for a setting aside of the 
verdict and anew trial. The extremity to which the 
Chamber has been reduced was well illustrated by 
its hysterical approval of a very commonplace but 
sensible speech made by a young deputy named 
Cavaignac. He was hailed as a deliverer, his speech 
was placarded all over France by vote of the Chamber, 
and he was by common consent marked out for the 
highest honors and responsibilities. It is painful to 
see the representatives of a great nation so distraught. 
and emotional. 


Effect of It sounds paradoxical, no doubt, but it is 
the Scandal by no means improbable, that the issue of 
inEngland. the next British general election, which 
will probably take place in the autumn, will be seri- 
ously affected by the scandals exposed in Paris. 
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France has always had a great influence upon 
English political parties. Again and again in the 
last hundred years the excesses of the French Re- 
publicans or'Communards have been a most power- 
ful agency for returning a Conservative majority in 
the United Kingdom. It is a striking illustration of 
the solidarity of mankind, and the brotherhood of 
nations, that elections are lost and won in Scotch 
boroughs and English counties because of the mis- 
deeds of Frenchmen. It may be irrational and illogi- 
cal, or what you please, but from the days of Burke 
the English Liberals have been more or less tarred 
with the same brush as the French Republicans ; 
and, whether it be the Reign of Terror or the 
Panama scandals, it all goes down to the discredit of 
the democracy, and many an English member may 
lose his seat because of the organized bribery of 
Baron Reinach. It would not be in the least sur- 
prising if M. de Lesseps’ mad project of cutting the 
Panama Canal should postpone the introduction of 
the payment of members in _ until the next 
century. 


is absurd to take too gloomy a view of the 
Brighter French situation, or to ignore the fact that 

Side. it is always better when dirty linen is being 
washed in public than when it is being stowed away 
to fester and breed corruption in the wardrobe. 
When the evil is being exposed, the evil itself is in 
process of cure. The mischief went on years ago, 
but no one noticed it. The sensation is caused by 
the attempt to publish the evil-doing and to establish 
a better state of things. But the masses do not reflect ; 
they simply see the scandals and shy at them like a 
horse at a wheelbarrow. There are already indica- 
tions that the scandals at Paris will play as important 
a part on Unionist platforms in the coming general 
election as the sacerdotal intimidation at Meath. 


It is pleasant to turn for a moment from 
arg all this ventilation of the cloaca maxima 
of Parisian politics to the marriage festiv- 
ities which took place not long ago in Germany, when 
the niece of the Czar and the granddaughter of the 
British Queen was married to the heir of the Rou- 
manian crown. It is truethat even there the mourn- 
ful shadow of Carmen Sylva, and the memory of a 
blighted love, cast a shade over the marriage cere- 
mony. There was no cloud, however, to the cordial 
welcome which the German Emperor gave to the 
Czarevitch, who in the last week of January visited 
Berlin. Nothing could be more hearty and more 
sensible than the way in which the young Emperor 
received the son of the Czar. The Kaiser and the 
Czar are natural allies in the great work of maintain- 
ing peace in Europe ; and the closer they come together 
the more hope there is of the maintenance of the 
tranquillity of the Continent, which is only seriously 
threatened by France. 


Africa bas afforded materials for prospect- 
Bice sear$ ive unrest, but nothing much has hap- 
pened. The attack made by the Der- 


vishes on the camel corps, and the action of the: 


Khedive, fully justified Lord Salisbury in stating: 
that what has happened shows us that the dangers: 
against which we have to guard Egypt are more 
numerous, more lively and more difficult to deal with 
than some years back we had a right to believe. 
There is a lull in Dahomey, where General Dodd 
seems to be stretching out a very tangled coil with 
tolerable success. Inthe Transvaal, President Kru- 
ger has been elected President, in spite of the vigorous 
opposition of General Joubert. The new bishop is on 
his way to Nyassaland, where it is to be hoped he 
will be able to act as a peacemaker between Mr. H. 
H. Johnston and the representatives of the missionary 
societies, who seem unfortunately to be at cross pur- 
poses. Mr. Rhodes, who is on his way down the 
East Coast, will certainly employ his influence in the 
same direction. Sir Gerald Portal is now well on his 
way towards Uganda ; but the most threatening spot 
on the Dark Continent is Morocco, where England 
has dispatched a special envoy, in the person of Sir 
W. Ridgeway, whose place at Dublin Castle has been 
taken by Captain Harrold (whose appointment is the 
only act of Mr. Morley’s which has been unanimously 
approved alike by Unionists and Home Rulers). The 
Morocco question is serious, and will tend to become 
more serious every day. The opinion of the British 
residents in Morocco is that Sir W. Ridgeway’s 
mission is doomed to failure. Had he come in an 
ironclad he might have succeeded. But the one con- 
sideration which weighs with the Sultan is not the 
eloquence of the envoy, but the evidence which he can 
produce as to the determination of cists to be 
heard when she speaks. 


The Golden LHe haps and mishaps of certain old men 

Jubilee of are very much in the public mind just 

Leo Xill. now. De Lesseps, the grand old man of 
France, stands with one foot hovering over the grave 
and with a convict’s sentence on his head. Bismarck, 
the grand old man of Germany, is a grumbler iti re- 
tirement. The two noblest figures among the aged 
men of our time are Gladstone, tighting prodigiously 
for his great measure, and Pope Leo, receiving the 
congratulations of the world upon the completion of 
his episcopal jubilee. Gladstone and Leo XIII. have 
much in common. Their careers have been free 
from personal taint or stain, their natures are ardent 
and hopeful, they are Liberals by temperament, 
their public aims have always been beneficent and 
humane. The expressions of admiration and es- 


teem which the observance of the Golden Jubilee: 


evoked towards the person and character of Leo have 
been by no means confined to adherents of the Ro- 
man communion. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


January 20.—The funeral of ex-President Hayes takes 
place at Fremont, Ohio ; both Houses of Congress adjourn 
in respect to his memory....Hugh F. Dempsey, District 
Master Workman of the Knights of Labor, found guilty 
as indicted in the trial of the Homestead poisoning case 
....The National Board of Trade ends its annual session 
at Washington. ...Russia orders the centennial anniversary 
of the second partition of Poland to be celebrated, and 


commands leading Polish nobles to attend a ball given in 
honor of the occasion ; several Poles arrested for singing 
patriotic hymns....Formation of a new Victorian Min- 
istry with Hon. J. B. Patterson as Premier. 


HON. WILLIAM LINDSAY, 


Successor to Hon. John G. Carlisle as United States Senator 
from Kentucky. 


January 21.—Senator Wolcott makes a satirical attack 
on the Columbian postage stamp in the Senate....Nine 
persons killed, twelve fatally injured and a hundred others 
burned by oil in a collision on the “Big Four” Road 
near Alton, Ill....The Emperor of Germany sends his 
thanks to each Deputy who declared in favor of the 
Army bill. ... The Hotel d’Angleterre in Rome wrecked by 
dynamite....German employees in factories in Russian 
Poland required to learn Russian within a year or quit 
the country....James Francis Egan, an Irish dynamiter, 
released from Portland prison....Seventeen new cases of 
cholera reported at the Neitleben Lunatic Asylum in 
Germany....The French liner, La Champagne, carries 
from New York the largest gold and silver coin shipment 


thus far made—$4,500,000....Celebration in France of the 
centenary of the execution of Louis XVI....The new Na- 
tional party, organized to oppose the policy of the new 
régime and especially that part of its policy realized in the 
Customs Union, holds a secret meeting in Berlin. 


January 22 —An elevator and 1,250,000 bushels of wheat 
burned at St. Louis ; loss, $1,500,000.... Another expedi- 
tion goes in search of the lost Peg Leg mine of the Colo- 
rado desert....A demonstration in favor of granting 
amnesty to political prisoners in Ireland held in Limerick, 
at which the mayor presides....M. Cucinello, manager of 
the Bank of Naples,in Rome, arrested for the embezzle- 
ment of 2,000,000 lire....The defiant action of the Khe- 
dive increases the excitement of the Egyptians over Brit- 
ish intervention in the Cabinet affair. 


January 23.—A bill establishing national quarantine 
poms the House, with an amendment providing that no 
ederal official shall relax or modify State quarantine 
laws France maintains the Khedive’s right to choose 
his Ministers The Panama Investigating Commit- 
tee’s sub-committee discovers enormous frauds, as a 
result of a search of records of syndicates which helped to 
float Panama loans....The report of the autopsy on Baron 
Reinach’s body leaves the cause of death uncertain.... 
The Bodest Committee of the German Reichstag reduces 
the naval budget by 1,140,000 marks... . The Guerrini Bank- 
ing Company, of Rome, suspends operations because of 
inability to realize on securities....British Legation in 
Guatemala attacked ; Minister Gosling’s eldest son beaten 
almost to death....Fatal rioting in Bogota... . Full details 
reach America of the burning of one thousand people ina 
temple near Canton, China....Report comes that Will- 
iam Astor Chanler accomplishes successfully the first 
stage of his scientific expedition to East Africa....Lord 
Jersey resigns the governorship of New South Wales. 


January 24.—The annual convention of the National 
Farmers’ Alliance meets in. Chicago....Hippolyte, by 
proclamation, calls upon the people of Hayti to unite for 
the country’s good....Lord Cromer informs the Khedive 
that England will reinforce her garrison in Egypt.... 
Eighty miners killed and_a large number injured by an 
explosion of firedamp at Dux, Bohemia....Duke Albrecht 
of Wartemberg and Archduchess Margaret Sophie mar- 
ried in Vienna.... Anarchist leaders in France send a 
delegate to the United States to raise money for their 
cause. 

January 25.—Secretary of the Treasury Foster sends to 
the House Ways and Means Committee a statement of the 
condition of the Treasury which shows that if the ex- 
penditures authorized by Congress are made a deficit 
will be apparent....John Martin elected Senator from 
Kansas by the combined vote of Populists and Dem- 
ocrats; the Republicans refrain from voting .... Lord 
Dufferin delivers a note to the Frerch Government, stat- 
ing that the increase of the British garrison in Egypt 
does not i ply any change in England’s policy in that 
country.... Princess be neni arent sister of the Emperor of 
Germany, and Prince Frederick Charles of Hesse, married 
in the Castle chapel in Berlin....The Italian Government 
makes a peremptory demand upon Brazil for satisfaction 
for outrages committed at Santos last summer. 


January 26.—Lord Stanley opens the Canadian Parlia- 
ment....M. Barboux concludes his speech for the De Les- 
sepses and attacks M. Floquet....The Infanta Euladia and 
her husband, Prince Antoine, will represent the Queen Re- 
gent of Spain at the World’s Fair....Ex-Premier Crispi’s 
name involved in the Italian bank scandals. ... Another at- 
tempt to end the long strike in the Lancashire cotton 
mills fails....Emperor William warns the army cadets 
that they should be very distant toward civilians... ..Signor 
Giolitti, the Italian Premier, refuses to agree to the ap- 
pointment of a Parliamentary commission to inquire into 
the bank scandals....The Rothschild Vienna syndicate 
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borrow $10,000,000 in gold in the United States for the use 
of Austria in introducing her currency reform....The 
Russian government declines to permit the railway com- 
panies to buy material abroad....Herr Nasse, a Prussian 
mining expert, publishes an estimate that all the coal of 
Europe will be exhausted in five centuries ; the American 
supply, he says, can hardly last beyond the same period. 


_ January 27.—James (+. Blaine dies at his home in Wash- 
ington ; Congress and State Legislatures adjourn out of 
respect to his memory and the President announces his 





HON. JOHN MARTIN, 
Senator-Elect from Kansas. 


death to the country in a proclamation....M. Franqua- 
ville, examining magistrate, returns true bills of accusa- 
tion against fourteen men, among them ex-ministers Rou- 
vier and Baihaut and Senator Albert Grevy for alleged 
connection with Panama frauds....The thirty-fourth 
birthday of Emperor William observed in Berlin. 


January 28.—The House, by resolution, orders an in- 
vestigation of the Whisky Trust by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee....Captured revolutionists in Texas give bail in 
the United States Court....The President sends to the 
Senate a new extradition treaty with Sweden, recent] 
negotiated. ... Fifty-seven miners rescued from the Tokad- 
Grau mine disaster in Hungary....Queen Liliuokalani, of 
Hawaii, dethroned on January 16 by revolutionists, who 
establish a Provisional Government; the new govern- 
ment promptly recognized by all the Powers; commis- 
sioners an it dispatched to Washington to ask 
for annexation....A synopsis of the new Irish Home Rule 
bill made public. 


January 29.—Sheriff Jenner, of Dunkirk, N. Y., makes 
a call for State troops to protect the Brooks Locomotive 
Works....The release of the Irish dynamiters from Port- 
land Prison is the occasion of a large demonstration of 
approval in Dublin....Thirteen wagons of gold in transit 
from Siberia to St. Petersburg....Very heavy snowfall in 
southern Russia and the Crimea; 100,000 sheep killed, and 
oie traffic stopped....Several anarchists arrested in 

aris. 


January 30.—Senator Chandler introduces a resolution 
directing the President to open negotiations with the 
Hawaiian Commissioners.... Speaker Crisp names the 
committee to investigate the rumors of corruption in the 
Panama Canal affairs... The funeral of James G. Blaino 
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held in Washington with many prominent officials and 
others in attendance....The strike at the Brooks 
motive Works, Dunkirk, N. Y., broken; many of the 
strikers return to work.... William Walter Phelps, United 
States Minister to Germany, nominated by Governor 
Werts to be Lay Judge of the New Jersey Court of Errors 
and Appeals....A forecast of the Queen’s s h from the 
throne published; the new Radical party; the Irish Union- 
ists and the Liberal-Unionists meet and decide on their 
several policies....The Parliamentary Investigating Com- 
— ecides to continue the inquiry into the Panama 
scandals. 


January 31.—The Anti-Option bill passes the Senate 
by a vote of 40 to 29....The University of Chicago re- 
ceives $100,000 toward a campus fund of half a million, 
the gift of Martin A. Ryerson, president of the Board of 
Trustees....The Ohio River ice gorge breaks at Cin- 
cinnati, carrying away about one hundred barges and 
several ferry-boats, and sinking about $100,000 worth of 
lumber, besides cutting off the gas supply at Peru, Ind. 
....The British Parliament reassembles, The Queen’s 
speech read ; Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Balfour and Lord Salis- 
bury speak on it....The French Chamber of Deputies 
passes the bill for punishing authors of baseless attacks 
on savings banks....Many persons killed and many more 
injured by earthquake on the Grecian island of Zante ; a 
large number of buildings demolished....The West- 
minster Gazette, a Liberal organ, makes its first appear- 
ance in London. 


February 1.—The monthly public debt statement issued 
from the Treasury Department t y shows an increase 
of $3,105,901 in the debt during the last month, and a de- 
crease of $722,299 in the non-interest bearing debt. The 
Army and Fortification bills pass the Senate....The 
debate on the Queen’s —e continued in the English 
House of Commons. . Waldeck-Rousseau begins his 
speech in defense of M. Eiffel in the Panama trials.... 

urther arrests of officials in connection with Italian 
bank scandals expected ....Another earthquake shock 
and a tidal wave cause much destruction of life and prop- 
erty on the island of Zante....The Yale students vote 
(502 to 440) adverse to the regulation that only under- 
graduates shall be eligible for places on the various 
athletic teams. Thomas Gallen and W. L. Sachtelbon, 
be = Louis, succeed in crossing the Colorado desert on 

icycles, 


HON. JAMES SMITH, JR., 
Senator-Elect from New Jersey 
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February 2.—The Fr nch extradition treaty ratified in 
the Senate... President Harrison’s nomination of Howell 
E. Jackson to the Supreme bench, vice Justice Lamar, 
deceased, received by the Senate....The House passes the 
Sundry Civil Bill....Mr. Cummings, of New York, intro- 
duces a bill in the House to provide for the admission 
. of such states of Canada as apply for admission into the 
United States....Judge William Lindsay nominated to 
succeed Senator Carlisle, who accepts the portfolio of the 
Treasury under Mr. Cleveland. ...In the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies Premier Giolitti ignores an interpellation 
about the alleged improper use of funds by various Pre- 
miers ; ex-Premier Rudini defends himself....The Mar- 
seilles bakers’ strike comes to an end, after some fightin 
between the people and the troops.... The Jesuit Genera 
sends to the Pope 500,000 francs, collected as Peter’s 
pence. 


February 3.—Speaker Crisp rules that the Anti-Option 
bill mus: be referred to the Agricultural Committee and 
the amendments considered in the Committee of the 
Whole....The Hawaiian Commissioners arrive in Wash- 
ington....The Rev. Dr. W. J. Tucker, of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, elected President of Dartmouth Col- 
lege.... Monsignor Satolli decides the controversy between 
Bishop Wigger and Father Killeen adversely to the 
Bishop....In the debate on the address in the British 
House of Commons, Mr. Labouchere attacks the Govern- 
ment’s policy in — to Egypt and Uganda; Mr. Glad- 
stone and Sir William Vernon Harcourt reply ; the ad- 
dress assented to in the House of Lords....A storm 
debate in the Italian Ch :imber of Deputies over the ban 
scandals ; Premier Giolitti states that the Ministry will 
oppose investigation by a commission....The French 
Chamber of Deputies rejects a motion to make members 
of the Parliaments of 1885 and 1889 ineligible for re-elec- 
tion on account of their connection with the Panama 
scandal....The prosecution of Rector Ahlwardt sus- 
pended in the German Reichstag. 


February 4.—The Diplomatic and Military Academy Ap- 
propriation bills passed in the House: the Cherokee Cession 
Substitute bill, in the Senate .... Hawaiian Commissioners 
meet Secretary J. W. Foster and present their credentials, 
which are found satisfactory....The harbor defense ram 
Katahdin launched at the Bath Iron Works, Maine. 
....Senator Proctor introduces a bill to establish a National 
University in the District of Columbia, to be non-sectarian 
and non-partisan....Overtures made for a conference be- 
tween Russia, England and China to consider the frontiers 
of Russia, China and Afghanistan....It is reported that 
100 persons were killed and 500 or 600 wounded in the re- 
cent riot at Bogota....The Blue Book on Egypt shows that 
the Khedive had intended to dismiss all the British offi 
cials....The French Ministry, at a council held in the 
Elysée, approves the proposition to lay a cable from the 
French colony of New Caledonia to Australia. 


February 5:—At a large meeting held at Essex, Ontario, 
a vote taken to ascertain the sentiment of Canadians 
toward annexation to the United States results as follows: 
To remain in statu quo, 21; independence, 12; imperial 
federation, 3; political union with the United States, 413. 
....Jdohn Dillon, Anti-Parnellite, warns the amnesty agi- 
tators in Parliament that they are putting Home Rule in 
peril....M. Rochefort refuses to return to France under 
a safe-conduct, to testify in the Panama cases; he dis- 
cniens ‘ed desire to reflect on men involved in the Panama 
scandal. 


February 6.—Senator Hill’s motion totake up the Silver 
Repeal bill defeated by a vote of 42 to 23; the Senate 
Quarantine bill passed as a substitute for the House bill 
.... Three thousand colonists in the Province of Santa Fé, 
Argentine, armed with rifles and also having possession 
of some cannon, 1n revolt against the wheat tax. 


February 7.—The bill to require automatic couplings 
and continuous brakes on freight cars comes up in the 
Senate for discussion....Secretury Tracy officially accepts 
the new coast defense ship, Monterey....Banksand bank- 
ing associations petitioning the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the repeal of the Sherman act... .‘The Russian extra- 
dition treaty ratified with an amendment including at- 
a to kill the Czar or any member of the royal family 
ee vernor Hogg, of Texas, by special message asks the 


Legislature to take steps to prevent mob violence in that 
State....The House of Commons votes confidence in the 
Gladstone Government, 276 to 109, the test vote being 
taken on an amendment by Keir Hardie....The Ribot 
Cabinet’s refusal to interfere directly in the matter of 
getting an extension of the Panama Canal concession sus- 
tained by the Chamber of Deputies, 374 to 34....Water 











. 





HON. L. D. LEWELLING, 
Populist Governor of Kansas. 


thirty feet deep in the principal streets of Brisbane, and 
the city in darkness ; 500 houses have been demolished.... 
At the annual meeting in Paris of the French Society of 
Agriculture a resolution is adopted in favor of concerted 
action with foreign agricultural societies to secure free 
coinage of silver in all civilized countries of the world. 


February 8.—The electoral votes of the presidential 
election counted in joint session of Congress and the re-ult 
officially declared....The House concurs in the Senate 
amendments to the Quarantine bill and passes it....The 
House Committee on a proposes to turn the 
Pension Bureau over to the War Department and to ex- 
clude from pensions all persons having a yearly income of 
over $600....Senator Morgan introduces a bill which will 
give the President power to establish a temporary govern- 
ment in Hawaii pending the establishment of a permanent 
one....The Secretary of War’s report to the Senate : hows 
that the militia of the United Stae s numbers 112,496 men. 
.... The Senate confirms the Russian Extradition treaty.. .. 
Forty-four persons die in Marseilles from a disease some- 
what resembling Asiatic cholera....Thirty-seven persons 
drowned by the loss of the British steamship Trinacria 
off the coast of Spain. 


February 9 —American capitalists acquire the right to 
collect the customs duties of San Domingo, and announce 
their intention of administering affairs so that the Repub- 
lic will become prosperous again....The Union League 
Club of New York adopts resolutions urging the imme- 
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diate repeal of the Sherman silver bill.... News received 
that Minister Stevens raised the United States flag at 
Honolulu on February 1 and established a protectorate 
over Hawaii....The effort to obtain a hearing for the bill 
to repeal the Sherman Silver Purchase law fails in the 
House....Irish pilgrims start for Rome to attend_the 
Pope’s jubilee celebration. ...In the British House of Com- 
mons Mr. Redmond’s amendment to the address in reply 
to the Queen’s speech, in favor of releasing Irish political 
prisoners, defeated by a large majority. 














PRINCESS KAIULANI, 
Heir Claimant to the throne of the Hawaiian Islands. 


February 10.—Megr. Satolli orders Bishop Wigger of the 


Newark diocese to abrogate a rule by which Catholic 
parents who sent their children to public schools were re- 
fused the sacraments of the Catholic Church....Mr, Glad- 
stone and Mr. Balfour have an exciting tilt in the British 
House of Commons on the question of extending the de- 
bate on the address....The American Girls’ College in 
Marsovan burned by a Moslem mob, the governor making 
no effort to protect it....The Brisson Committee to renew 
* its activity in probing the Panama scandals ; C. de Les- 
seps, Baihaut, Blondin, Cottu and others arraigned on an 
indictment charging corruption in the matter of the Lot- 
tery Bonds bill. 


February 11.—The Railroad Coupler bill passed ; the 
conference on the Fortification bill agreed to; Senator 
Sherman gives notice of an amendment to authorize the 
sale of 3 per cent. bonds....The Hawaiian commissioners 
officially presented to President Harrison....An organ- 
ized effort under the auspices of the Reform Club making 
to abolish personal taxation in Brooklyn, N. Y....The 
State of Pennsylvania taking steps to escheat the prop- 
erty of the Economite Society, near Pittsburgh....The 
Queen’s speech approved _ by the British House of Com- 
mons....The debate on Socialism in the German Reichs- 
tag arousing great interest in that country....Jud 
Walter Q. Gresham accepts the Secretaryship of State, 
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and Hon. Daniel S. Lamont the Secretaryship of War in 
Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet. 


February 12.—Bankers discuss with Secretary Foster 
the advisability of issuing gold bonds to relieve the stress. 
on the Treasury owing to the large sale of coin under the 
Sherman act....The colored congregation of the Ameri- 
can Union Methodist Episcopal Church in New York city, 
under the leadership of their pastor, the Rey. Dr. G. H. NV s 
Smith, ex-Minister to Hayti, set on foot the formation of 
an anti-lynching league. 


February 13.—The Nicaragua Canal bill comes up for 
discussion in the Senate....The Congressional Committee 
begins the investigation of the American end of the 
Panama Canal scandal....Mr. Gladstone introduces the 
Home Rule bill in the House of Commons, and makes a 
two hours’ speech on it. 


February 14.—Secretary Foster sends to Minister 
Stevens his disapproval of his course in establishing a pro- 
tectorate in Hawaii ...Bankers of New York discuss the 
gold situation. ...In the House of Commons, Mr. Balfour, 
the Conservative leader, replies to Mr. Gladstone’s speech, 
introducing the Home Rule bill ; James Bryce and J. E. 
Redmond also speak ; the Irish National party accept the 
bill.... The new schedule of Canadian canal tolls appar- 
ently favors American shippers....An earthquake de- 
stroys all the buildings on the island of Samothreki, in 
the Agean Sea....Hon. Wilson §. Bissell, of Buffalo, ac- 
cepts Mr. Cleveland’s offer of the Postmaster-Generalship. 


February 15.—The rival parties in the Kansas legislature 
endeavor to acquire control of the situation and create a 
riot; the governor forced to call out the entire State militia 
to preserve order....President Harrison sends the Ha- 
waiian treaty to the Senate, and recommends the annexa- 
tion of the Islands....Mr. Hoke Smith, of Atlanta, Ga., 
accepts the Secretaryship of the Interior in Mr. Cleve- 
land’s Cabinet... .M. uay and M. Provost convicted 
of complicity in Panama Canal frauds, and sentenced to 
fine and imprisonment. 


THE NEW BISHOP OF NYASSALAND. 


February 16.—The President gives Secretary Foster au- 
thority to issue bonds if he believes it necessary to pro- 
tect the gold reserve....The Sheriff at Topeka swears in 
a posse of 1,000 men, whereupon the Populists decide not 
to attempt to dislodge the Republican House, and the 
Governor sends it an offer of compromise....The Hawai- 
ian annexation ot correspondence made public 
....Lord Randolph Churchill speaks against the Home 
Rule bill in the House of Commons; the House adopts a 
motion requiring the editor of the Times to apologize for 
an attack upon Irish members. ...Amendments to the pro- 
visions of the German Army bill rejected by the Reichs- 
tag Committee....The French Cabinet, after an attack 
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by the Boulangists and Socialists, obtains a vote of con- 
fidence by a majority of 129. 

February 17.—The Home Rule bill is read for the fir-t 
time in the House of Commons....Inthe Reichstag, Chan- 
cellor Von Caprivi den unces the Ag arian and Anti- 
Semitic ies and dec are; that he will not 1e ign his 
office....The Pcnsion Appropriation bill passes in t e 
House. 


Februa y 18.—By a decision « f the court in Kans's th» 
constitutionality of the Republican House is practically 
upheld....Paul Neumann, envoy of the ex-Queen of 

awaii reaches Washington....Mr. ( leveland announces 
J. Sterling Morton, of Nebraska, as his Secretary of Agri- 
culture....The Secretary of tie Treasury appoints a 
board of medical officers of the Marine Hospital Service 
to prepare rules and regulations ia accordance with the 
rec nt National Quarantine «ct....Mr. Gladstone’s new 
Irish Home Rule bil! published....The striking cotton 
spin ers in Lancashire agree to accept a recuct-o1 of 2¢ 
per cent. in their wages. 


February 19.—The Pope celebrates his jubilee in Rome 
....A dozen Russian Polish students arrested as anar- 
chists in Berlin....Members of the Italian Royalist Asso- 
ciation hold a demonstration in honor of King Umberto 
in Colonna square, Rome. 


OBITUARY. 


January 20.—Rowland Winn, of England, Baron St. 


Oswald. 

January 21.—Isidore Wertheimer, a well-known ‘Lon- 
don character. 

January 22 —Col. W. A. Rucker, Assistant Paymaster- 
General, U.S. A....Bishop John Dwenger, eminent Cath- 
olic, of Fort Wayne, Ind. 

January 23.—Chief Justice L. Q. C. Lamar.... Bishop 
Phillips Brooks. 

January 24.—Mrs. M. J. Hooker, a long-resident mis- 
sionary in Mexico. 

January 25.—Horace N. Congar, a prominent political 
man, of New Jersey....Judge Alexander Walker, of Ar- 
kansas....Madison G. Whittaker, pioneer and veteran 
soldier of Texas. 

January 26.—Rev. Philip Phillips, an orthodox Hebrew 
preacher, of New York City. 

cenenes 27.—James G. Blaine....Gen. Abner Double- 
day....Henry E. Russell, wealthy business man and phil- 
anthropist, of New Britain, Conn. 

January 28.—Ex-Judge James Campbell, Postmaster- 
General in President Pierce’s cabinet. 


Januai .—Major-General Samuel Spring Carroll, U. 
Ss. 7. on George E. Grover, British Royal Commis- 
sioner to the World’s Fair. 


January 30.—Col. William Lime Tidball, veteran of 
Mexican war, journalist and lawyer, of New York City. 


January 31.—William H. Beard, one of Brooklyn’s 
wealthiest and most prominent citizens....Eliza Phelps 
Barnes, pioneer resident and teacher, of Baldwinsville, 
N Y....Duke Victor of Ratibor, President of the Prussian 
Upper House. 


Febru 1.—Chief Justice Joseph P. Comegys, of 
Dover, Del. 


February 2.—Gen. Thomas W. Bennett, ex-Governor of 
Idaho....Charles Andrae, eminent Danish statesman.... 
Sir Walter Barttelot, M. P....Judge John F. Townsend, 
of the Irish Court of Admiralty. 


February 3.—Frederick A. Genth, eminent authority in 
chemistry and mineralogy... Gen. John F. Ballier, Mexi- 
can and Civil war veteran, of Philadelphia.... Justice E. 
W. Scudder, of New Jersey. 
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February 4.—Baron Northbourne, of England....Mrs. 
Whitney, wife of ex-Secretary of the Navy, W. C. 
Whitney. 


February 5.—Brevet Brigadier-General Frederick T. 
Locke....Judge Stephen Ambrose Walker, of New York 
City. 

February 6.—Baron Brabourne, London....Prof. J. H. 
Worcester, Jr., of Union Theological ge ... Samuel 
L. Warner, prominent litical man, of Middletown, 
Conn....Dr. Spencer C. Devan, past assistant surgeon, 
U.S. Marine Hospital Service. 


February 7.—Monsignor Patrick Strain, of St. Mary’s 


Church, Lynn, Mass....Prof. Arthur T. Woods, eminent 
teacher of mechanical and dynamic engineering. 


THE LATE DR. NORVIN GREEN, 
President of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 


February 8.—Hugh W. Weir, Chief Justice of Idaho 
during Cleveland’s administration....Capt. Samuel Mat- 
thias Jarvis, of Texas. 


February 9.—Louis F. Martin, ex-Congressman, of New 
Orleans....John F. McCarthy, M. P., England. 


February 10.—Henry C. De Mille, the playwright.... 
Rev. Francis Wolle, eminent and highly cultured Morav- 
ian, of Bethlehem, Pa ...Gen, Sir Thomas Durand Baker, 
England. 


February 11.—Prof. W. H. C. Bartlett, author and re- 
tired army officer....Col. Lewis L. Morgan, of the New 
Haven Register. 

Lerch 12.—Dr. Norvin Green, president of the 

n 


Western ion Telegraph Company.....Rev. John E. 
Searles, eminent divine, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


February 13.—Judge John Schofield, Supreme Court of 
Iilinois. 

February 15.—Dr. John Joseph Craven, surgeon-sailor 
and inventor of submarine cable. 

February 16.—Lieut. L. K. Reynolds, U.S. A., distin- 
— for many acts of personal bravery....Frank E. 

rainor, Deputy Consul-General to Mexico....Dr. W. W 
Dawson, eminent surgeon and physician, of Cincinnati, O. 


February 17.—Rear Admiral Augustus L. Case, U. S. N. 
“co 18,—E. K. Hart, ex-Congressman, of Albion, 
dN. . 


February 19.—Ex-Senator George E. Spencer, of Ala- 
bama....Baron Bleichroeder, of Berlin, Bismarck’s banker 
and one of the wealthiest men in Germany....Major H. 
A. Hambright, U. 8. A., retired. 
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aes? 3 ee = on 7 HIS TURN TO BE EATEN. af 
= * BVA HAWAIIAN: “Hol’ up. Didn*t you say it 
were BAM — VA , was wrong to eat man ?” 
Joun BYLE wc Ue DOES MOTs AMERICAN MISSIONARY (benevolently): “ Yes 
—but—well, circumstances alter cases, and 
From Nast’s Weekly, Feb. 11. the interests of civilization and commerce, you 
know—you keep off John, he’s my meat.”— 
From Grip (Toronto), Feb. 11. 














HAwaAIr: “ Please, ma'am. may I come in?"—From Judge, Feb. 18. 
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or es A FINAL AUTOPSY OF THE G. O. P. 
i VerRpIcT.—Died from swallowing an utterly indigestible 
AT THE GATES.OF THE POLITICAL PARADISE, object.—From Puck, Feb. 15. 


UNCLE St. PETER SAM (to Hawaiian applicant): ‘ Poor lit- 
tle imp, I don’t see why I should shut _you out when I've let in 
all the tramps of the world already.’—From Wasp (San 
Francisco), February 11, 1893. 
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A FALSE ALARM, 


DIOGENES HAD AN EASIER TASK. BRorHER JONATHAN (to N.S. W. Free-Trade Party) : “Look 
Uncle Sam looking for a Statesman in the United States frump you hour dol bef gerne eee ontin, on. Tt isn’t the last 
Senate.—From Puck, Feb. 1. donkey and his kickin’ agin that there wall doesn’t mean that it’s 


comin’ down right away."—From the Sydney Bulletin. 











UNCLE SAM CHOKES THE GARZA REBELLION GOOSE WITH ONE HAND ONLY TO 


DIP A DOZEN OTHERS INTO MEXICAN COMMERCIAL PLUMS. 





UNDER PRETEXT OF BRINGING DOWN THE GARZA REBEL- 
LION, UNCLE SAM GALLOPS OVER TO MEXICO IN THE SADDLE 
OF A FRIENDLY TREATY. 








THE WILL-O’-THE-WISP OF MEXICAN RAILROAD ENTER- 


PRISE LURES UNCLE SAM INTO A FRANTIC RACE TO THE 
BORDER. 











A PAGE OF MEXICAN CARTOONS, FROM 
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UNCLE SAM PULLS THE TROUBLESOME 
GARZA TOOTH FROM DIAZ's JAW WITH 
THE FORCEPS OF YANKEE INTERVENTION. 
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THE GRAND PYRAMID OF TUXTEPEC, CRUSHING THE PEOPLE 
BENEATH MONOPOLY, TAXES, MILITARY RULE, ON WHICH DIAZ 
AND ROMERO STAND. 


**EL HIJO DEL AHUIZOTE” (CITY OF MEXICO). 
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A STIFF JOB. 
PLOUGHM4N GLaDSTONE (to himself): ‘‘Shall have to 
keep him up to the collar!” (Aloud) ‘Gee up!’—From 


Punch (London), Feb, 11. “ym, 








MR. GLADSTONE CONFRONTED. 
~—From Judy (London). 
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‘WORTHY ALLIES. . Ss S 
The Times (to the Dynamitard): ‘‘ Welcome! You are the i i Sas" 
best friend of Coercion, and the best enemy of Home Rule.” BALFOUR (conducting the old party): ‘‘How shall I get her 
through ’*’—-From the Pall Mall Budget (London). 


—From the Weekly Freeman (Dublin). 








AU DEBT. 
‘* A London paper asks why Australians whine.” 


AUSTRALIA: “ Want to know w ay 
it’s because I’m deuced uncomfortabl 
Melbourne Punch. 


I whine, do they? Well, 
e, that’s why.’’—From the 
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HEAVILY WEIGHTED: MR. RHODES'’S ASCENT.— 


From the Cape Register (Cape Town). 





“ATTER AND FATTER 








Tre German Taynayer’s Burden. 





FATTER AND FATTER. 
The German Taxpayers’ Burden. 
—From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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THE GREAT AFRICAN PUCK. 
Ceci. RHopEs: ‘I'll, put a girdle from the Cape to Cairo in 


forty seconds.”—From the Cape Register (Cape Town). 
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THE PANAMA SCANDAL—T JOR- 
RUPTIBILITY !—From Le Grélot — lia 


THE PANAMA SCANDAL. 


The robbers seek in vain for a way out.—From Kladdera- 
datsch (Berlin), 








Not wishing to disobey the Eternal Father who forbids the eating of 
the fruit, and not wishing to obey the serpent who is driving her to THE FOURTH ESTATE WAKES. 
eat it, the poor Bulgarian Eve is to-day condemned to wait till the 
apple is ripe and falls into her mouth.—From Jl Papagallo (Rome). From Le Grelot (Paris). 
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TO THE RELIEF: 
Eighth Indian National Congress, Allahabad, December 28, 1892.—From The Hindi Punch. 





























THE DARDANELLES QUESTION. 


Tae Hien GAtTE-KeePer: “O Allah, whether I open the gates or not, there will bea crush! Where shallI be then? °— 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 





AMERICAN POLITICS : 


A STUDY OF FOUR CAREERS. 


(BLAINE, LAMAR, HAYES, BUTLER.) 


BY HARRY PRATT JUDSON, HEAD DEAN OF THE CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 


JAMES G. BLAINE AT FIFTY. 


HE opening month of the present year saw the 
death of four men who in very different ways 

have long been prominent in the public life of the 
nation. Three of them were private citizens, the 
other removed from active participation in political 
questions by the position he had for some years held 
on the bench of the Supreme Court. And yet the 


death of no other public man than these, unless per- 
haps that of the President-elect, could be so signifi- 
cant of certain forces and tendencies that now for a 
generation have been molding the republic. Each of 
the four was in a high degree typical, not of politics 
and policies that died with him, but of vital social 
energies of which his life was a part, which formed 
the immediate past, and of which in large degree the 
immediate future will be a product. General Hayes 
and General Butler served in the Federal army, 
Judge Lamar was a soldier and civil officer of the 
Confederacy. Mr. Blaine was an active and influen- 
tial member of Congress during the latter half of the 
civil war. All were employed in prominent public 
station through the stormy transition period that fol- 
lowed the surrender of the Southern armies, and 
one to the day of his death was a leader in ideas and 
action of the great political party that for a quarter 
of a century ruled the destinies of the nation. 
THE JUDGMENT OF HISTORY. 

The exact place that history will assign to these 
four vigorous and unlike personalities, we cannot 
now determine. We are too near them and their 
work. Party feeling and preformed opinions can 
hardly be wholly eliminated, and above all, we do 
not sufficiently know the facts. Time must be al- 
lowed for passions to cool and for truth to be re- 
vealed. The patient investigator and impartial his- 
torical critic, who will some day write the story of 
these fateful years that followed the secession of 
South Carolina, may take a very different view, and 
probably one much more accurate, than any one can 
form to-day. Contemporary history is not history 
at all. It is a record, often vivid, always incomplete, 
frequently inaccurate. The task of the historian is 
to collate all such records, to examine and cross-ex- 
amine all the witnesses, to eliminate error and preju- 
dice, and thus perhaps a hundred years after a social 
crisis to understand its men and its events with a 
clearness and accuracy impossible while society was 
perplexed and beaten by its storms. It is altogether 
likely, for instance, that Mr. Freeman had a much 
clearer conception of the Norman Conquest than did 
the stark Norman King himself. William doubtless 
knew Harold and Lanfranc and Oclo in the flesh, 
and was familiar with a host of details that have per- 
ished. But the modern scholar after all can see with 
intelligent eyes where the Conqueror was blind. 

‘“‘The Knights are dust, 
Aud their good swords rust,” 
but the light of all the ages shines on their deeds. 
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Still, when all this has been said, it by no means 
follows that it is presumptuous to attempt judg- 
ment on contemporary men and present tendencies. 
We cannot do otherwise. 4Ve must live and act; we 
must grapple with the difficulties of our own age ; 
we must guide our social combinations with such 
knowledge andstch intelligence as we can get; we 
shall make mistakes ; we must seek to rectify them 
as far as we can and to do better the next time. 
We must always be ready to revise our opinions. 
It is only the politician who boasts of consistency. 
The statesman is willing to learn by experience. 


THE USE OF HISTORY 

And after all history has. its chief value—what we 
can learn from it for to-day. To-day is our heritage, 
and by our use of it we create the future. Is it not 
our business then to look out on the world with seeing 
eyes, to watch with keen interest every form of hu- 
man activity, to strive so far as may be to understand 
this age of ours? We may not fully succeed, but we 
cannot wait for future ages to give final judgment. 
We must think and judge and act while the blood is 
in our veins. We might come nearer the truth could 
we suspend decision till long after our bones were 
dust; but the truth then would have feeble interest 
for us individually. We can hardly afford to regard 
our own times and our own life in the spirit of an an- 
tiquary. Mr. Freeman’s knowledge could not make 
William of Normandy a whit wiser or better. The 
King had to grapple with the problems that came to 
him.as best he could, and for wellor ill we must do 
the same. 

SECRETARY BLAINE. 

In the life of Mr. Blaine, no fact, perhaps, is more 
striking than his growth in breadth of ideas and 
calmness of judgment. When he was first a candi- 
date before a national convention in 1876 he was a 
stalwart and successful politician. When he laid 
down the portfolio of state in 1892 he was a states- 
man. Experience, responsibility, study and reflec- 
tion, all these developed him. His public life was an 
education. Garfield’s Secretary of State and Mr. 
Harrison’s great foreign minister were not the same 
man. Heripened not into senility, but into wisdom. 
A small man as the years pass on merely petrifies ; a 
really great man never ceases growing till he ceases 
living. 

INTERNATIONAL POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

As a statesman with large views of the true inter- 
national position of the United States, Mr. Blaine can 
compare only with John Quincy Adams or Henry 
Clay. They were followed by an era of profound 
political selfishness—the time when we plundered 
Mexico and allowed freebooters from our ports to as- 
sail Cuba and Central America-—and then we fell to 
quarreling with ourselves, and so for a time had no 
international position at all. 

The world is smaller and the United States larger 
than they were a hundred years ago. Then our re- 
public was a fringe on the coast of a remote continent, 





‘ trade it creeps over the world. 
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far from the centre of thought and action. We were 
in the midst of colonies that belonged to different 
European powers. We were few and feeble. What 
we wanted most of all was to be let alone; and to 
that end it was a dictate of the commonest prudence 
to let others alone ; and the disputes of Europe had 
only a slight bearing on our interests at best. To-day 
the world is bound together by steam and telegraph. 
European civilization has occupied it all. Asia, Africa, 
the islands of the South Sea, are under European 
flags. A great English nation bears sway in Austra- 
lia. The United States has nearly twice as many 
people as France or Germany. We are one of the 
richest as well as one of the largest powers. We know 
every day what happened in the preceding 24 hours 
in all parts of the globe. Our Minnesota millers guide 
their business by crop reports from Odessa; our 
bankers are in intimate communication with the 
financial centres of Europe. 

‘In fact, the world is no longer a chaos of rude con- 
ditions. It is an orderly republic of civilized powers, 
each with interests bound up with all the others— 
the world republic of civilization ; and the United 
States cannot help being one of its foremost states, 
even if it would. It is no longer the island that it 
was ; the oceans have been bridged ; the wilder- 
ness has filled up, and America must move on, 
touching elbows with the rest of the world. 

But the closer nations are drawn together, the more 
their interests interweave, the more sensitive each is 
to what disturbs any. Disaster to one in the end 
means suffering to all. Official carelessness and dis- 
regard of sanitary conditions allow pestilence to get 
headway in asingle town. Through the channels of 
Two nations fall out 
and set to destroying each other’s property and slaught- 
ering each other’s people. Others may thrive for 
a time by supplying their needs ; but in the long run 
the unproductive consumption of wealth and the ar- 
nihilation of the human force that produces it injure 
the prosperity of the world. 

The world sanitation and the world peace—these 
are the near concern of every nation ; and the time 
will come when some sort of combined action of the 
powers will see to it that neither is imperiled. 

The United States, as was said, cannot help being 
concerned in these universal international interests. 
The republic is injured by every great disaster to civ- 
ilization, wherever it occurs. The republic is bene- 
fited by every great achievement for human enlight- 
enment, in whatever land it is made; and so the 
United States can no longer maintain entire isolation. 
As a policy, that is untenable, and daily growing more 


so. 
THE REAL MONROE LOCTRINE, 


Of course this does not mean that the United States 
shall go careering about the world in search of dis- 
tress to succor, like Don Quixote. Nor does it mean 
a policy of entanglement in affairs purely European, 
nor a reversal of the Monroe doctrine in any real 
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From photograph by Johnston, Washington, D. C.. 
MR. BLAINE AT HIS DESK IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT. 


sense. But it does mean an intelligent and modern 
construction of that doctrine. 

The Monroe doctrine has never been defined in any 
statute or treaty; but its essence is clear enough. 
It means simply that the United States does not pro- 
pose to interfere in any questions that belong wholly 
to Europe, and, on the other hand, does expect Europe 
not to interfere in any questions that belong wholly 
to America. That is all. And from that doctrine the 
United States is not likely to depart. Indeed, it is 
just our American system of home rule applied to 
international relations. Our federal government does 
not concern itself with what pertains only to the 
States. The States keep clear of federal concerns. 

But with the increasing complexity and intimacy 
of international relations there is coming to be a set 
of affairs neither wholly European nor wholly Ameri- 
can. They belong to both. For instance, in 1885 and 
in 1890 the United States shared in the conferences at 
Berlin and Brussels with regard to the African slave 
trade. American delegates sitting in a European 
congress of any kind are a strange spectacle. But 
the ending of the brutal slave trade in Africa is a 
common duty of all civilized nations, and so our coun- 
try very properly took part in the deliberations. An- 
other instance is the recent silver conference at Brus- 
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sels, And these international concerns are likely to 
become still more numerous. 


THE GREAT REPUBLIC AND AMERICA. 


Now, while this is true of the changed relatiun of 
the United States to the world in general, it is yet 
more emphatically true of the position of the United 
States on the Americancontinent. In the first place, 
we owe something to these neighbors of ours who are 
struggling to maintain self-government under very 
adverse circumstances. Their case is not hopeless ; 
they have made progress in many ways. Mexico is 
showing a degree of social order and material de- 
velopment highly encouraging ; Chile has a vigor of 
national life that we can more than respect; and of 
the efforts in the direction of education and improve- 
ment of political methods in many of these republics 
we of the northern nation are only too ignorant. 
The lands they hold are full of natural resources. The 
time will come when capital and energy will create 
vast wealth there, so that business prudence, aside 
from any higher considerations, would dictate that 
the United States should cultivate close and helpful 
relations with the Latin-American States. And if 
the friendly offices of the stronger nation should avail 
to settle disputes without physical violence, we should 
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only do what our superior prosperity makes little less 
than a duty. 

All these considerations were very clear to Secre- 
tary Blaine. He was a lifelong advocate of a pro- 
tective tariff; but he had come to believe that we 
were getting to need a wider market. Any tariff 
revision he would have made in the direction of lower 
duties rather than higher. And in any event he 
would strive to win trade advantages in as many 
directions as possible. Further, he was warmly in- 
terested in strengthening the ties that bind us to our 
sister republics. He felt that we had a mission on 
this continent other than self-aggrandizement. 


THE ALL-AMERICAN CONGRESS. 

These ideas, growing in his mind for many years, he 
was at last able to realize, at least in part, during Mr. 
Harrison’s administration. The All-American Con- 
gress that met at Washington pursuant to the invita- 
tion of the United States was a free conference of 
the American republics. The whole range of Ameri- 
can interests was traversed in their Giscussions, 
and some tangible ‘results appeared. Aside from 
anything else, one effect was greatly to increase 
knowledge of the Spanish countries among our 
own people. And Mr. Blaine was able finally to 
incorporate a part of his plans in the reciprocity 
clauses in the tariff act of 1890. 

FOREIGN COMPLICATIONS. 

Mr. Blaine’s enemies anticipated from his adminis- 
tration of the Foreign Office a ‘‘jingo” policy, a 
saturnalia of swagger and overbearing insolence to 
weaker powers. They were disappointed. His con- 
duct of negotiations in difficult cases was dignified 
and forbearing. It is commonly believed that in the 
Chilean imbroglio a year ago the Secretary would 
have been more patient than the course actually 


taken by the Administration would) indicate. The.) 


Bering Sea case was submitted to arbitration, mean- 
while a reasonable modus vivendi being established, 
and the trouble with Italy over the assassinations by 
the mob in New Orleans was settled amicably and 
without loss of national honor on either side. 

These all were very delicate and dangerous ques- 
tions. Unskillfully handled, they might easily havé 
led to war, and three wars in one administration 
would have been rather more than a sufficiency. 

THE VALPARAISO MURDERS. 

The Chilean affair was peculiarly exasperating. It 
was apparently the uniform of the United States that 
led to the deadly attack, so that the murders were a 
direct insult to this country, and there did not ap- 
pear great readiness to atone, and of course no na- 
tion can allow its citizens, much less those who wear 
its uniform, to be harmed with impunity. 

Still, there were circumstances that needed to be 
taken into account. Chile was hardly through with 
the throes of a revolution that was unusually 
bloody. The public mind was highly wrought up, 
and the conduct of United States officers had been 
such as to lead to a widespread belief, just or un- 
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just, among the successful party that the American 
flag had been used to aid their enemies... 

All this would not palliate the outrage or lessen: 
the firmness with which the injured government. 
should insist on redress, but it certainly would seem: 
to warrant an unusual degree of dignity, deliberation 
and considerateness in the negotiation. 


THE MOB AT NEW ORLEANS, 


The New Orleans affair was as distressing as that 
at Valparaiso was exasperating. Such a mob as 
the one that took law into its hands and murdered 
prisoners in charge of public officials was a disgrace 
to American civilization ; and it was a further diffi- 
culty that there was a plain defect in our laws, so 
that the adjudication of cases in which foreign sub- 
jects or citizens are a party did not come under the 
jurisdiction of Federal courts. It seems as plain as 
anything can be that national law should deal with 
cases that may become the subject of international 
action. 

The indignation of Italy can hardly be condemned, 
And under these circumstances it must be held that 
the Secretary extricated his government with pru- 
dence and adroitness from a difficult situation. 

BERING SEA AND THE SEALS, 

The sealing dispute presents another curious diffi- 
culty, It is not the question of mare clausum,.as ap- 
plied to Bering Sea. Any international tribunal 
would hardly find great perplexity in that. But the 
contention of this government that the seals are 
really the property of the United States, and that 
crossing Bering Sea they are merely passing from one 
portion of American territory to another, presents a 
new phase of the law of fere nature. If that con- 
tention can be established the arbitrators cannot fail 
to give the case to this country. Meanwhile, there is 
nothing in precedent that applies and the facts seem 
to present a pretty sharp divorce of the equities from 
international law as commonly received. The dis- 
cussion needed great forbearance, and it is a credit to 
the two foreign offices alike that an impartial tribu- 
nal is to put the question at rest. What a pity it is 
that such a tribunal needs to be constituted anew at 
each difference between the great empire and the 
great republic. When shall we have a standing 
Court to which all such disputes will go as a matter 
of course, without risking the comity of the two 
nations in the angry contentions of the public prints ? 


BLAINE AND THE TARIFF, 


As has been intimated, Mr. Blaine’s ground on 
the tariff question was eminently conservative. 
While a staunch protectionist, he yet felt that du- 
ties should be revised in the direction of making 
them lower rather than higher, and so as to com- 
mand wider markets for American commodities. 
The Tariff bill of 1890 as it passed the House he dis- 
approved, and even the Senate reciprocity clauses 
are understood to embrace buta part of his views. It 
may be, as the friends of that measure claim, that it 
has been previously misrepresented and misunder- 
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HON. JAMES G. BLAINE AT BAR HARBOR IN 1891. 


(Republished from the Review oF REvIEws for last June, as the most lifelike of all Mr. Blaine’s later photographs.¥ 
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stood, But inthe light of the elections of 1890 and 1892 
there can hardly be any doubt as to the judgment 
of the majority of the people on their understand- 
ing of it. And there can be as little doubt that a 
tariff bill constructed on the lines that Mr. Blaine 
deemed wise would not have been open to the form 
of misunderstanding alleged. Such a bill might not 
have saved the Secretary’s party from defeat in the 
presidential election, but the defeat in all likeli- 
hood would not in that case have been such a Bull 
Run rout as was that of last November. 


POLITICAL MACHINERY. 


Mr. Blaine was a consummate politician, and 
through nearly all his active connection with pub- 
lic life he used the ordinary political methods and 
effected his ends with the regular political machin- 
ery ; and his successes, no less than his failures, 
will seem rather clear evidence that the machinery 
wf our political parties badly needs overhauling. 


THE SPOILS OF OFFICE. 


This machinery is constructed on the theory that 
the chief end of party action is to get the offices, 
rather than through some offices to determine pol- 
icies. The rewards of success are appointments. The 
party ousted from power loses the post-offices from 
New York City to Ketchams Corners, as well as the 
presidency. 

Now, the hope of plunder is a powerful incentive 
to exertion, but disappointment is equally potent 
as a cause of revolt. When Garfield made Mr, 
Blaine his right-hand, and when Mr. Blaine’s fol- 
lowers in New York were rewarded, at the expense 
of the Stalwart faction in that State, a quarrel was 
precipitated that had far-reaching consequences. It 
was just the bitterness of this quarrel that doubtless 
nerved the hand of the assassin who took Garfield’s 
life. Thus Blaine lost his cabinet post before he had 
time to develop his brilliant plans, and the same 
miserable squabble over a few paltry offices was 
a main factor in losing him the election. to the 
presidency in 1884. There is as little doubt that 
such disappointments worked against Cleveland in 
1888, and in turn against Harrison in 1892. 


POLITICAL CONVENTIONS. 


The party conventions have come to be an organic 
part of the machinery by which we make our presi- 


dents. Their structure and working are really more 
important than incase of the electoral colleges. And 
there are some grave defects in the party conventions. 

The nomination of candidates for the presidency 
“was originally made by caucuses in Congress. These 
fell in bad odor among the people, who became 
greatly dissatisfied with Congressional intriguing. 
It was generally felt that the caucus expressed the 
will of the politicians, but not of the people. When 
national conventions came into use, as they did at the 
second election of Jackson, it was hoped that the 
evils of the caucus would disappear and that now at 
Jast the people could have their way unimpeded by 
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the professional politicians. But meanwhile Jackson 
had converted the national civil service into a 
thorough-going party-spoils machine, and it at once 
appeared that the convention was little if any better 
than the caucus. The caucus contained only mem- 
bers of Congress. The convention did not exclude 
them, and in addition was packed with federal office- 
holders and their friends. When Van Buren was 
defeated at the Democratic convention of 1844, Ben- 
ton complained bitterly of the crowds of Congress- 
men and placemen that thronged Baltimore and 
manipulated the convention; and change of parties 
has not improved the situation. The spectacle of 
United States postmasters and revenue officers 
working busily to secure the renomination of the 
candidate to whom they owe their official place is 
not inspiring to one who wishes well for the experi- 
ment of popular government. In the interest of 
the free expression of the popular will, either by a 
reform in the national civil service or by a reform in 
the constitution of the conventions, these. placemen 
must be induced to confine their valuable services to 
their official duties. 

Another defect in the convention system quite as 
vital is their failure to represent actual majorities. 
There are States that never cast an electoral vote for 
a nominee of a given party, and yet have a full dele- 
gation in the convention busily engaged in securing 
a nomination that may be utterly distasteful to a ma- 
jority of the States by which the candidate must be 
elected. Thus we have in full bloom all the beauties 
of the old English rotten borough, and the scramble 
for the votes of these delegates is not just an edifying 
spectacle. 

At the Republican national convention of 1892 the 
successful candidate received 255 votes from States 
that were Republican in 1888, and 266} votes from 
States that were Democratic in 1888. Against the 
successful candidate were cast 283 votes from Repub- 
lican States and 824 from Democratic States. ‘This 
takes no account of the Territories, as they do not ap- 
pear in theelectoral colleges. Itmight be added, how- 
ever, that they cast 14 votes for the successful candi- 
date and 4 against him. 

It would certainly seem that some device, by which 
a national convention shall more nearly represent the 
actual voting strength of the party whose candidates 
it is to name and whose policies it is to formulate, 
would be in the interest of saner politics. 

An attempt in that direction was made in the Re- 
publican national committee in 1883, but was defeated. 
In Democratic conventions the two-thirds rule lessens 
the danger. Still, rotten boroughs should be out of 
place in American politics. It is high time they were 
disfranchised. 

BLAINE AND HENRY CLAY. 

James G. Blaine is often compared with Henry 
Clay. The parallelism is striking in many points. 
But the differences are, after all, as many and as 
great as the similarities. Clay was probably the 
greater master of the art of oratory. His voice was 
a superb musical instrument, and with it he swayed 
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his auditors at will. But Henry Clay, while un- 
doubtedly a great orator, can hardly be called a great 
thinker. He was always somewhat superficial. 
Blaine was a man of wider knowledge and sounder 
thinking. Clay was essentially a trimmer. Blaine 
was positive and fearless. He was an abler man 
than Henry Clay. The two were much alike in the 
art of winning and keeping friends. This is some- 
times called ‘“‘ magnetism,” and explained as some- 
thing quite undefinable in the personality. And yet 
. the nature of it is not far to seek. It must consist 
in a really affectionate and sympathetic disposition. 
Men loved Henry Clay because he lovedthem. Blaine 
had keen sensibilities. He craved affection, and in turn 
gave it lavishly ; and that was the charm that won 
to him not men of his own party alone, but men of 
all parties. In that magic power of winning devo- 
tion he was the Henry Clay of recent politics. Both 
were intensely American ; both supremely loved the 
welfare and glory of the republic; and both, while 
they keenly enjoyed the strife of parties, were yet 
much more than party men. They were not merely 
Republicans. In the highest sense, and in no par- 
tisan way, they were both national Republicans. 

Clay, Webster and Blaine never reached the presi- 
dency ; but without them our political history would 
have had a very different story. 


L. Q. C. LAMAR. 


Justice Lamar is a type in our American politics 
for which history elsewhere has no match. His 
character, his life and his political status are entirely 
unique outside America ; but here he is not peculiar. 
He represents a state of facts that it is not easy to 
describe, and yet that in our federal republic is en- 
tirely natural and reasonable. 

He was an active promoter of secession. He served in 
the armies of the Southern revolt, and was an accred- 
ited agent in its diplomatic service. He probably never 
changed his conviction of the righteousness of the 
lost cause, certainly he never avowed any such change 
of sentiment. And yet this man, who with all his 
soul had warred against the nation, after the collapse 
of the South became a member of the National Legis- 
lature, one of the chosen counselors of the President 
of the United States, and finally a judge in the highest 
court in the land. 

And, save the last point, his is no exceptional case. 

Did any other nation ever put down a great insur- 
rection at vast cost of money and blood, and then, 
without revenges, without confiscations and execu- 
tions quietly receive the insurgents back into all the 
privileges of citizenship, and into an active share in 
the. government they had sought to destroy? Would 
it ever have been safe for any other nation to do such 
a thing? 

And yet that is just what the United States has 
done ; and what is more, it is entirely safe, proper 
and wise to do it. 

Of course there are men of radical convictions who 
will deny this last assertion, but the nation at large 
nevertheless accords with it. Otherwise the fact would 
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not be permitted. And the writer believes that if, 
after the war, that most knightly man, Robert E. Lee, 
had by any accident become President of the United 
States, he would have administered that high office as 
scrupulously, as honorably, as patriotically for the 
welfare of the whole land as any Northern Union 
man. 

And if this is true of the chief magistracy, it is: 
quite as true of the supreme bench, as is plainly evi- 
dent by the course of the justice who has just died, 
as high minded a man as was General Lee. 

The explanation of this peculiar state of things is 
quite simple. 

The revolt of the South was to maintain the system 
of slavery and the right of States to secede from the 
Union. The war settled these questions. Slavery 
was destroyed. To re-enslave the freedmen would be 
as impossible as to empty the Atlantic with a tea- 
spoon. And it will be many generations before any 
one will think of secession again as a practicable 
political expedient. Slavery and secession are issues 
as dead as if they were a thousand years old, and all 
the interests of the South are now bound up in the 
union of States. 6 

The men of the South who fought for their section 
were as honorable and sincere as any that history re- 
cords. They fought for what they believed to be 
right.and justice. They were defeated. Their cause 
was not merely lost—it vanished utterly away from the 
earth. And a large proportion of the soldiers and. 
statesmen of the Confederacy accepted the result in 
good faith as a final settlement of all the matters in 
dispute, and set themselves resolutely to a rehabilita- 
tion of the South in the Union, and among these 
none was more earnest and more honest than L. Q. C- 
Lamar. 

Mr. Lamar was not primarily a politician. He was 
rather a scholar, one who dwelt in the philosophy of 
law and government rather than in their practice. 
Indeed, it was objected to his confirmation as @ 
Justice of the Supreme Court that he had had very 
little experience at the bar. Circumstances drew him 
into political life, and at the beginning of hostilities 
his directness of nature led him to offer his sword to 
his State. But after all he found his most congeniak 
place in Congress or on the bench. And wherever 
he was, the war being once ended, he did all that lay 
in him to allay the passions it had aroused and tm 
make the nation again united in feeling as well as im 
government. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION PUZZLE. 


Did any nation ever have such a problem as that of 
the reconstruction of the Southern States? To be 
sure, the causes of the revolt have disappeared. But 
here was a vanquished section, that had been swept 
by all the miseries of war, and unsuccessful war at 
that; and the problem was, not how to govern the 
conquered people by military power, but what steps 
to take to rehabilitate them in the plenitude of Amer- 
ican citizenship. The slaves had been freed, and that 
not by a wisely devised scheme of emancipation cal- 
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culated to fit them for freedom, but at once, and by 
the rude hand of war. The relations of the races 
must in some way be adjusted ; sooner or later the 
States that had been for four years in active hos- 
tility to the Union must again take their places in its 
councils with all their rights under the Constitution, 
and this must be done by men many of whom felt 
deeply the passions that civil war fans to whitest 
heat. 

The problem was not an impossible one. It has 
been solved. Could it have been left to the wisest 
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JUSTICE LAMAR. 


and most moderate of both sections, the solution 
would have been effected in a much more easy and 
rational way than actually was found. Indeed, the 
solution was hardly accomplished by political wisdom 
at’ all. It was compelled by force of the logic of 
facts. We stumbled and blundered through years 
of mistakes and crimes and angry recriminations. 
But in some fashion, after all, the union is effectually 
reconstructed. If foreign aggression should threaten 
the safety of the Republic, the soldiers of Maine and 
the soldiers of South Carolina would be found side 
by side under its banners. We are, as Jefferson in- 
sisted, ‘‘one as to all others,” though we may be 
“* several as to ourselves.” 
. , SOUTHERN DEFEAT A BLESSING. 

And what a disaster the victory of the Confederacy 
would have been to the success of the experiment of 
self-government in the New World! Had the one 
great republic been broken in two there would have 
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been no end to the quarrels and wars. Militarism 
would have been fastened on republican civiliza- 
tion, like the Old Man of the Sea on Sinbad the 
Sailor. Democracy would have proven itself a 
failure. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 

A federation is at once the strongest and the 
weakest form of government that can be devised. 
If its bonds are too loose it is like a rope of sand— 
it is liable to fall to pieces at, any strain. But if 
this danger is obviated, if the right degree of 
strength is obtained to insure against dissolution, 
and to secure orderly execution of the nécessary 
functions of the central government, then a federa- 
tion is the most safe and durable form of national 
existence. And this is especially true of one that 
provides in all parts for quite complete local self- 
government. There is room for all ideas. Surplus 
political energy finds ample vent. As the govern- 
mental system of the United States is now settled, 
there is no chance whatever for tyranny. The “‘man 
on horseback” is at times a real menace to France. 
Here he would be only a scarecrow. The States can- 
not be crushed by the United States. Each has its 
defined sphere, within which it is supreme. And 
yet, on the other hand, the action of the central 
government cannot be nullified by the States. 

In forming a federation the difficult question is to 
adjust it in such way as to define the respective rights 
and duties of the various elements concerned and of 
the whole, and then in actual working this adjust- 
ment must be tested and modified and finally settled. 
This has been, after all, the great problem in political 
science that the American republic has worked out 
in its first century—and it has been worked out. The 
American federal republic, with a strong and efficient 
national administration, and yet with wide local free- 
dom that adapts it readily to an infinity of changing 
conditions, is, on the whole, the safest and the sound- 
est form of government that human political wisdom 
has yet attained. Our English friends are groping 
toward a similar solution of their troubles in Ireland. 
If properly guided they will find home rule make 
their empire vastly stronger instead of weaker. It 
will distribute the strain in place of centring it on 
one weak spot. 

MEN MORE THAN INSTITUTIONS. 

But, after all, no pc litical institutions are safe unless 
they are in safe hands. A form of government can- 
not be prescribed for national ills like a panacea war- 
ranted to heal. Each people must work out for itself 
the forms of action best adapted to its character and 
conditions, and the safety and success of our federal 
freedom come very largely frem the fact that our pub- 
lic life affords just such men as Justice Lamar and 
suchother men as made possible his co-operation in 
national concerns. If the epoch of civil strife had 
been followed by an epoch of revenge, our republican 
liberties would have vanished. Wars of aggression 
and revenge belong to the effete days of personal des- 
potism. Monarchies may go into war. Republics 
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‘should only be forced into it. It should be fought 
without bitterness, from a stern sense of duty, and 
when its ends are accomplished the war spirit should 
be laid aside with the rifle and cartridge box. Mag- 
nanimity and self-restraint are cardinal virtues in a 
republic. It is one thing to know that it is safe for 
men lately in insurrection to help administer the gov- 
ernment against which they rebelled. It is sometimes 
quite another thihg to lay aside civil animosity and 
join hands frankly with those who but yesterday were 
enemies. It is one thing to realize that the cause for 
which one has given his blood is utterly and hope- 
lessly lost and that the future demands an absoltte 
reversal of action. It is quite another thing to set 
about resolutely building the future on this concep- 
tion, laying aside hatred and anguish and considering 
the best interests of the whole and not merely of one’s 
own immediate group. 

It was not reconstruction merely that the nation 
needed after Appomattox; it was reconciliation. 


' And every man in either section who gave his heart * 


sincerely to living the national life, to building up 
what had been torn down, was and is a patriot who 
deserves the gratitude of the republic. This, Justice 
Lamar did. And he is a type of Southern men, in 
public and private station, who have shown that most 
exalted patriotism. The nation is a nation again be- 
cause of him and of them. It was the great war presi- 
dent who spoke ‘with malice toward none, with 
charity for all.” It was the general of the victorious 
armies who said, ‘‘ Let us have peace.” The nation, 
as a whole, has taken them at their word. 


THE DISPUTED ELECTION, 


‘The self-restraint and largeness of view that make 
a republic possible find no better illustration than was 
afforded by the electoral controversy of 1876-7. No 
‘more dangerous crisis ever came to a nation. The 
facts were by no means clearly on one side. At all 
events, the adherents of one party passionately be- 
lieved that ostensibie majorities had been secured by 
fraud and violence. The other party as passionately 
believed that partisan returning boards had reversed 
the popular will. The presidency hung on the adjudi- 
cation of this dispute ; and the Constitution provided 
no unquestioned means of deciding it. 

Provision was made for getting the certificates 
from the electoral colleges of the States into the 
hands of the President of the Senate. That the count 
of electoral votes was to take place in the pres- 
ence of the two houses of Congress was also explicit. 
And the President of the Senate was to open the 
sealed certificates. 

But at that point the Constitution failed. And 

precedent would hardly be decisive, as never before 
had the election hinged on the validity of disputed 
returns. 
_ Had either party insisted on a course not plainly 
authorized by the Constitution the other party would 
have resisted, and with perfect right. And for a time 
it seemed that physical force was the only solution. 
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Party spirit and passion were high. The nation was 
apparently on the verge of a civil war more danger- 
ous than the war of secession. 


A BOARD OF ARBITRATION, 


It is entirely evident that in such an emergency 
arbitration is the only reasonable resort fur enlight- 
ened people. But it was by no means so evident at 
that time as to just what form cf arbitration would 
be feasible, and under those circumstances the bill 
providing for the electoral commission was not-merely 
a happy escape from a dangerous situation. It was 
more than that. It was also a triumph of patriotism 
and self-control, second only to the issue of the war 
of secession itself, as evidence that self-government is 
possible and enduring. The electoral commission 
was a board of arbitration. Congress may or may not 
have had express constitutional power to delegate 
such functions to an extra-congressional body ; but 
imperious necessity overruled any quibbles of strict 
construction, and the contested certificates were 
duly referred to the arbitrators for adjudication. 

A second test of self-government, quite as crucial 
as the adoption of the commission, was the accept- 
ance of its award by the losing party. There was 
excited feeling and a strong disposition on the part of 
some to resist; but the cooler counsels of prudent 
and patriotic leaders prevailed. It is a hard strain on 
one’s self-control to submit to law when it decides for 
the other side. Among those who were active in se- 
curing a pacific and law-abiding course, Mr. Lamar 
was conspicuous and influential, and he should 
have the respect which all sincere well wishers for Re- 
publican institutions will never fail to give to the 
men who settled the great dispute of 1877 by law and 
not by violence. Their action vastly strengthened 
the cause of Democracy in all lands. 


EX-PRESIDENT HAYES. 


Rutherford B. Hayes, who learned on March 2, 
1877, that two days later he was to be inaugurated as 
President of the United States, was an excellent 
representative of one phase of American life. Gen- 
eral Hayes was not an exceptional man. He was the 
direct result of good blood, good character and good 
training. With excellent natural abilities, high 
minded, of refined tastes, he was eminently a gentle- 
man. As soldier, lawyer, s‘atesman, he did hi8 duty 
always with extreme fidelity to conscience. 

But in no respect was he an extraordinary man. 
An excellent officer of volunteers, he was not a soldier 
like Grant. An excellent public speaker, he was by 
no means a great orator. An able administrator, he 
could not be called a brilliant statesman. Scores of 
men his equals in nearly, if not quite, all points can 


_be found in almost every State in the Union. 


And in this very fact lies the encouraging feature. 
General Hayes was, if you please, a man of respecta- 
bie mediocrity. But in that case we can only say 
that respectable mediocrity in the republic is of ex- 
ceedingly high grade; and that is true. Men who 
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are competent to administer the high office of Presi- 
dent of the United States with credit to themselves 
and benefit to the country are by no means few. It 
is well to remember that in the long line of our Presi- 
dents, there is really not one who was not at least re- 
spectable in character and abilities, and especially is 
it true that men of the high type of character of Gen- 
eral Hayes are abundant in all sections of the Union. 
Such men ought to be leaders in all our political move- 
ments. 
CULTURE AND POLITICS, 

They are not always. Sometimes it is because they 
prefer their books and their homes to the struggles of 
active life. Sometimes they shrink from contact with 
the coarser characters who abound at the front of all 
parties. Sometimes they are absorbed in business 
or professional pursuits; but in every case such 
shrinking or such neglect is culpable. In a republic 


we cannot safely turn over the common concerns toa 
cluster of professionals, as we do medicine or teaching, 
and thereafter dismiss the subject from our minds, 
No man is fit to live on the soil of a republic unless he 
takes intelligent interest in public affairs and is will- 
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ing to give time and work towards embodying in 
practice what he believes to be wise public policy. 
HAYES AND HIS ORITICS. 

President Hayes was violently assailed on one side 
because he accepted office at the award of the electoral 
commission, and on the other side because he ceased 
to uphold State governments in Southern States by 
Federal troops. 

‘*THE CRIME OF 1877.” 

The claim that his title was unsound is preposter- 
ous. The questions in dispute were settled by a tri- 
bunal duly created in accordance with law for the 
express purpose, and their decision ratified by Con- 
gress. Whyshould General Hayes set up his judg- 
ment as superior to that of the Courf and that of the 
National Legislature? On the contrary, the impor- 
tant feature of the whole case—important, that is, for 
the safe working of constitutional government— 
was that such a dispute should be settled peaceably 
and lawfully, and that the decision of the designated 
tribunal should stand. Compared with this it mat- 
tered little whether Hayes or Tilden should be Presi- 
dent. 


PRESIDENT HAYES AND HIS CABINET. 


RICHARD W. THOMPSON. 
JOHN SHERMAN, 


RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 


CARL SCHURZ. DAVID M. KEY. 
GEORGE W. M’CRARY. 


CHARLES DEVENS. 
WILLIAM M. EVARTS. 
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But it was violently asserted that the decision of 
the commission was made by a strictly partisan vote, 
and that on merely technical grounds, ignoring the 
gross frauds that lay back of the accepted returns. 

Possibly. Still, the partisanship of the eight can 
hardly be regarded“as ‘materially more vicious than 
the partisanship of the seven; and as to frauds, the 
average student of history has long since concluded 
that it is not absolutely sure that they were confined 
to either side in the election of 1876. 


FEDERAL BAYONETS AT SOUTHERN ELECTIONS. 


The failure of the national administration under 
President Hayes to sustain the Republican State gov- 
ernments that were chosen on the same ticket with 
the electors who secured the choice of the Republican 
candidate for the presidency has also been assailed, 
and as savagely, by men of his own party. The claim 
is that these State governments rested on the same 
title as that of Mr. Hayes, and that hence he could 
not consistently abandon them. 

But the time had to come sooner or later when fed- 
eral troops should be withdrawn from the Southern 
States. The maintenance of a given State government 
by federal bayonets is antagonistic to our whole sys- 
tem; and a local government of any kind that can 
only be kept in place by extraneous force, a local 
government that is wholly unable to sustain itself, is 
surely an anomaly in a system of home rule. The 
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‘dent of the United States. 
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South should either have been governed by military 
law outright or should have been left to govern itself, 
A combination of the two was merely impracticable, 
and Mr. Hayes simply recognized the inevitable and 
yielded to it. Had he not doné so in 1877 the same 
result would have been postponed for a short time, 
but was bound to come. 

The whole story of reconstruction, from 1865 to 
1877, bristles with difficulties. The situation was one 
that needed the patience and wisdom of the soundest 
statesmanship, and in place of that there was too 
much of virulent partisanship. The South was not 
altogether an aggregation of suffering saints. The 
Republican Congress was not a group of benevolent 
Solomons. Somehow we stumbled and blundered 
through. And in all the confusion of those troubled 
times the writer does not believe that history will 
condemn Mr. Hayes for putting an end to an intoler- 
able situation. 

‘*BEN BUTLER.” 

American politics has no more picturesque figure 
than Benjamin F. Butler. 

In every large community there is always a con- 
siderable element of extreme radicals. It is easy to 
be a radical. To deny and denounce are always more 
interesting than to conserve and construct; and 
radicals are often right—at least prophetically. The 
world frequently in the end moves to their ground, 
and so radicalism in the nineteenth century has come 
to have a positivism and confidence of its own. 

To.this particular phase of thought General Butler 
always appealed, in some form or other. He was 
naturally a positive man. Whatever he did was done 
thoroughly ; and politics made no exception. 


PARTY GYMNASTICS, 


Before the war he was a Democrat, and in the 
Charleston Convention of 1860 his vote was given on 
every ballot to Jefferson Davis. When secession had 
led to hostilities, Butler promptly took the side of the 
Union and went to the front with Massachusetts’ 
militia to levy war against the President of the 
Confederate States, whom he had tried to make Presi- 
Battles were not exactly 
in his line, but administration certainly was, and the 
people of New Orleans will not be apt to deny that 
General Butler was at least energetic and positive. 
After the war the general turned up in Congress, first 
as a Republican, then as a political guerilla, which 
suited him much better. After being elected Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts on the Democratic ticket, he 
sought the nomination of that party for the presi- 
dency. Failing this, he ran for that office as the can- 
didate of the anti-monopoly and national, or green- 
back labor parties. ‘ 

This surely was boxing the political compass thor- 
oughly; but it did not imply any peculiar volatility 
on Butler’s part. Throughout all he was rigidly con- 
sistent with his own character. ’ 

Perhaps his most obvious trait was sharpness. 
Whatever was bold, energetic and piquant he always 
relished. Tameness was his horror. 
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These qualities just fitted him for prominence ina 
time of civil disaster, like the war between the States. 
His declaration that negroes were liable to confisca- 
tion as ‘‘contraband of war,” because the confeder- 
ates used them to work on fortifications, -greatly 
tickled the popular fancy ; and his drastic measures 
at New Orleans at least served to keep the public 
from forgetting him. 

A STORMY PETREL. 

Butler was a veritable stormy petrel of politics. 
When the war was ended he was uneasy. Turbu- 
lence of some sort was the breath of his nostrils. 
And so he readily fell into opposition, and then 
naturally became a leader of all the elements of social 
discontent that he could master. 

It was in some ways an odd spectacle. This mill- 
jionaire lawyer and speculator was the candidate 
of the workingmen. It was a veritable case of 
Adullam that he conducted. His hopes was that 
**every one that was in distress, and every one that 
was in debt, and every one that was discontented ” 
would gather to his banner. If they should, he felt 
sure of election. And in any event he would disturb 
the calculations of the regular party managers ; and 
that ‘‘ was nuts to scrooge.” 


A NEW POLITICAL FACTOR. 
Butler’s calamity campaign of 1884 did not raise 
him to the presidency. But the movement in that 
year had its logical sequent in 1892, and the extraor- 
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GENERAL BUTLER THIRTY YEARS AGO, 
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dinary platform on which the Populists won so 
many victories in Western States is one with which 
the nation must now gravely reckon, as an actual 
political force. 


THE FARMERS AND THE RADICALS, 


The most peculiar fact is that one social element that 
for many years has been confidently reckoned as un- 
varying in its conservatism, has, at least in the West, 
been quite revolutionized. The farmers were once 
the brake on the wheel ; they are now the runaway 
horse. And when a large proportion of the farmers 
are as extreme and discontented with existing con- 
ditions as are the wage workers in the cities, it is 
evident that the party of social radicalism cannot be 
ignored in practical politics. 

The causes for this new state of things are not far 
to seek. The very rapid settlement of the West in 
the last few decades, and especially the period of 
business expansion during the war, and the enormous 
extension of railroads, led to a rush and scramble for 
agricultural lands. Mortgages and debt in various 
forms became the rule. And the inevitable revulsion 
left vast numbers of farmers occupiers, but not in 
fact owners. Farming, in short, in extensive sections 
of the West, had become a speculative business ; 
and as the speculation very often went the wrong 
way, great distress prevailed. 

Of course there are other causes. The railroads, 
indispensable adjuncts of agriculture, the farmers 
have come to look on as soulless tyrants, that prosper 
at the expense of the helpless shipper. ‘‘ Money 
sharks” in Kansas and the Dakotas have certainly 
fleeced the unfortunate at a frightful rate. And, of 
course, grasshoppers and droughts are often fatal to 
squeezing a bare living from the soil, to say nothing 
of interest and taxes. 

But whatever the cause, the fact remains. The 
farmers of the West are not far from the state of 
mind of those of Massachusetts at the time of Shay’s 
insurrection. They are no longer the conservative 
element. Party traditions have lost hold on them. 
They form a solid body of radicalism, which gives a 
vast momentum to the striving for social reconstruc- 
tion that animates so many of the labor organizations 
and especially so many of our rather recent immi- 
grants. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BUTLER. 


General Butler was in almost every respect in 
sharp contrast with the other three in our repre- 
sentative group. He will not go down in history 
as a great man; but that he was piquant, forceful, 
and never dull will readily be admitted. And his 
real kindliness of heart, evinced in so many odd and 
characteristic ways, certainly won him the affections 
of many and the lenient judgment of most. The 
nation always enjoyed him ; it didn’t quite take him 
seriously. But, on the whole, he enlivened politics. 
He was not at all monotonous. 

But, in point of fact, he cannot be dismissed as a 
mere demagogue, of no more significance than Arte- 
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‘mus Ward’s kangaroo. Before we can judge of his 
real weight and meaning in our political develop- 
ment we must know more of the issue of that radical 
movement to which he gave coherence and a con- 
siderable impetus. The historian who looks back a 
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hundred years hence may assign Butler a very dif- 
ferent place as an actual force in politics from that 
we should now be inclined to give him. 


AMERICAN TRAINING FOR STATESMANSHIP. 


There is one interesting fact in connection with all 
these four men on which it may be worth while to 
dwell for afew moments. As pvliticians and states- 
men they were the immediate product of social and 
intellectual conditions widely prevalent in the Re- 
public, and which to-day are even more efficient than 
in their youth. 

COLLEGE GRADUATES. 

To begin with, all were graduates of college. It is 
a remark commonly attributed to Horace Greeley, 
with reference to employment on the Tribune, ‘ Of 
all horned cattle, deliver me from college graduates.” 
That sentiment would hardly be echoed to-day in the 
management of the great paper that Greeley founded. 
In the Congress of the United States, on the bench of 
the Supreme Court, among the leaders in political 
life of both the great parties, a liberal training in 
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youth is becoming more and more a factor of success. 
College reunions are getting to be concomitants of 
national political conventions. 

Our statesmen, to be sure, are not divided between 
two great universities, like Oxford and Cambridge. 
They come from a host of institutions all over the 
land. Still, old Yale and Harvard have their full 
share of representatives. In the two great conven- 
tions of last year, the winning forces in each case 
were marshaled by Yale men. Anda Harvard gradu- 
ate was one of the possibilities in case Mr. Cleveland 
had failed of nomination. 


SMALL COLLEGES, 


But the four men whom we are especially consider- 
ing all came from small colleges. Maine, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Georgia have each a number of simi- 
lar institutions. And from such colleges—colleges 
hardly with a national reputation—these eminent 
men received their diplomas. 

The multiplicity of small colleges is often depre- 
cated ; and there is little doubt that sometimes they 
strain slender resources in too ambitious attempts. 
Many of them would be more successful. as acade- 
mies. Still, when all this is said, it remains true that 
large numbers of these institutions are doing vigorous 
and scholarly work in all parts of the country. They 
are centres of intellectual life. From. the relatively 
small number of students, these are brought into 
very close relations with their instructors, who are 
often men of great force of character. As Mr. Bryce 
very justly observes, these colleges, from their wide 
diffusion and comparatively inexpensive surround- 
ings, often make it possible for young men to get an 
education who otherwise would perforce go without 
it; and Williams College, with its Garfield; Wash- 
ington College, with its Blaine, and a score of others 
from which distinguished men have come, surely have 
proved their right to exist. 


CITIZENSHIP AND SCHOLARSHIP. 


It is perhaps as well to remember that it is not the 
sole function of our colleges and universities to pro- 
duce great scholars, who shall write books and en- 
large the domain of science. But a small number of 
their graduates will ever be in this class; and the 
great bulk of the students should get from alma mater 
first of all good citizenship. Culture that refines 
away interest in social and political progress is of 
questionable public value. A wholesome and vigorous 
training in political knowledge is essential ; and this, 
in some form, our colleges with hardly an exception 
supply. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

But aside from scholastic training, our widely 
diffused local self-government is of itself a school of 
politics. Any young man who enters vigorously into 
the public questions near at home in his own com- 
munity is learning both facts and methods of govern- 
ment; and the systematic party organizations afford 
an immediate outlet for such activity as one may de- 
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sire. Indeed, the great questions of urban adminis- 
tration are forcing themselves more and more into 
prominence. They are getting in some respects to 
dwarf national issues in real importance. Their set- 
tlement calls for the highest quality of brain, and the 
complications that entangle progress in those lines 
demand not only the best knowledge, but the best 
conscience and the best courage that are to be had. 


POLITICAL PROFESSIONS. 


Law and government are naturally one; and so it 
is only reasonable that the legal profession should 
afford a training for political life, and second only 
to this profession, if it is second, is the profession of 
journalism. That, too, demands exact knowledge of a 
high order, and in time gives a rare training in deal- 
ing with public questions and with men in masses. 
Mr. Blaine was a successful journalist; Mr. Lamar 
was ascholar in law; Butler made a fortune from 
his legal practice, and General Hayes was a lawyer. 

POLITICAL PARTIES. 

All of these leaders were party men. They learned 
the lesson that it is not the individual alone that 
counts in a democracy, but the combined action of 
the many. Tobesure Gen. Butler changed his parties 
somewhat as frequently as a snake does its skin. Still 
it was usually a change of parties, not an isolation 
from party, and the other three were on the whole 
strict party men. All were more or lessindependent, 
but their independence was within party lines. Mr. 
Hayes, as President, perhaps went farthest in the as- 
sertion of personal views. 

The independent voter is a necessary corrective in 
the body politic. The more numerous and intracta- 
ble he is, the more will the parties tend to keep in 
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order. But, after all, it is essential to positive admin- 
istration that the great majority of people should be- 
long within some party lines, and the political lead- 
ers of real consequence must have organization back 
of them. It was an intelligent mob, to be sure, that 
won the battle of Lexington ; but it was not a mob 
that finally triumphed at Yorktown. And without 
trained soldiers on the side of the colonies the British 
regulars would in the end easily have crushed the in- 
surrection. 
STATESMANSHIP PLASTIC, 

Statesmanship is a growth, not a gift. It comes. 
from long training. It feeds on experience vf politi- 
cal action. It implies an evolution of character that 
sometimes transforms the man, that in most cases. 
ought to transform him. The Blaine. that entered 
Congress in 1862 was very far from the ripe 
statesman who administered the State department 
during most of the administration just drawing to a 
close. The Lamar in the secession convention of 
Mississippi in 1861, and the Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court who died in January were very 
different in many ways. Time and active life are 
educators of whatever is worth educating. 


THE WORK OF ONE DAY. 


The men who bore the heat and burden of the day 
in 1861 are passing away. The great problems that 
beset the Republic in those decades of slavery and 
war and reconstruction are about all solved, and the 
millenium is not here yet. New forces are at work. 
New perplexities assail us. New dangers confront 
us. We can only hope that on the whole we may do 
our work with as much courage and as much insight 
as the generation that we are leaving behind us. 




















PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
TWO CHARACTERIZATIONS OF THE LATE BISHOP OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


I. AN ENGLISH ESTIMATE AND TRIBUTE. 


BY THE VEN. ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 


T was with a shock of grief that I read in the 
American telegrams of January 23 the announce- 
ment of the death of my most dear and honored friend, 
Phillips Brooks. When I parted from him at the 
end of last July it seemed immensely more likely that 
I—five years his senior—should be called 


“To where beyond these voices there is peace,” 


than that he should pass away so suddenly from the 
scene of his splendid activities. He was a man of 
magnificent physique—six feet five high and strong 
and large in proportion. His handsome features, his 
manly carriage, his striking and massive head, his 
strong health, his vigorous personality, seemed to 
promise a long life to him if to any man. Every one, 
indeed, noticed during his last visit to England that 
he looked much thinner than he had done two years 
before, but he always spoke of himself as perfectly 
well, and his great boyish heart seemed as full as ever 
of love and hope and joy. I noticed in him a just 
perceptible deepening of gravity in tone, but no dim- 
inution of his usually bright spirits. He resembled 
our common friend, the late Dean Stanley, in the 
fact that his genius had all the characteristics of 
‘the heart of childhood taken up and matured in the 
powers of manhood.” I attributed the slightly less 
buoyant temperament of last summer—the sort of 
half-sadness which sometimes seemed to flit over his 
mind, like the shadow of a summer cloud—to the exi- 
gencies and responsibilities of his recent dignity. 

For his work as a Bishop was to the last degree ex- 
hausting. He used to send me thé printed list of his 
engagements. They were daily and incessant. I 
stood amazed at them. They were, no doubt, greatly 
increased by his unprecedented popularity with the 
laity ; but to discharge them as he would discharge 
them must have required, and must, I fear, have im- 
paired, a giant’s strength. And this tax upon his 
powers, joined to the stress of a winter which has 
been terribly severe in America must, have hastened 
the end, which is for him so happy a release, but 
which to us seems so untimely a deprivation. 

I cannot but think that if he had not accepted the 
call to the Bishopric of Massachusetts he might have 
lived for many a long and happy year. Assuredly it 
was not ambition which led him to desire such empty 
shadows as precedence and a title. I knew him too 
well to suppose that he would care a broken straw for 
such gilt fragments of potsherd, such dust in the mid- 


night, as the worldly adjuncts of an inch-high dis- 
tinction. His heart was too large for so small an 
ambition. Had he chosen to answer the world ac- 
cording to its idols, to trim his sails to the veering 
breezes of ecclesiastical opinion, to suppress or tam- 
per with his cherished convictions, and, as Tennyson 
says, ‘‘to creep and crawl in the hedgebottoms,” he, 
with his rich gifts, might easily have been a Bishop 
thirty years ago. In ability and every commanding 
quality he towered head and shoulders above the 
whole body of American ecclesiastics, only one or 
two of whom are known outside their own parishes 
or dioceses. Probably no severer lot could have be- 
fallen him than to be made Bishop. For he was a 
man who had lived avery happy life, and although he 
was in no sense of the word indolent, he managed to 
escape the entanglements of work which so disas- 
trously crowd the lives of too many of us, not only 
with harassing labors but also with endless worry, 
fussy littlenesses and an infinite deal of nothing. 
Wisely and rightly he left a margin to his life and did 
not crowd its pages to the very edge. He enjoyed his 
quiet smoke and hour of social geniality in the even- 
ing. He had an insatiate love for travel. He had 
visited much of ‘what was best worth seeing in both 
hemispheres, and wherever he went—being blessed 
with admirable taste and ample means—he collected 
memorials of his journeys. His bachelor home in 
Boston—in which I twice spent happy weeks—was full 
of careless beauty and solid comfort and was constantly 
brightened with the presence of friends who loved 
him as few men have been ever loved. His Episco- 
pate must have greatly altered the peaceful and joy- 
ous tenor of his life. Itmust have exposed him to hun- 
dreds of small vexations, which as they revealed to 
him the inherent littleness of mankind—especially as 
it displays itself in spheres ecclesiastical—must have 
put a severe strain on his faith in human nature. I 
believe that he accepted his so-called promotion solely 
for two reasons—because he felt that to do so was a 
solemn duty laid upon him, and because he hoped by 
this self-sacrifice—not only of wealth and ease but of 
things which he valued far more than both—to render 
real, high and most needful services to the church to 
which he belonged. I do not know that he right. 
No man could do the work he has done and was do- 
ing, but much smaller men could have discharged the 
more ordinary functions of his new routine. 

The following letter will show some of his feelings 
on his new appointment : 
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233 CLARENDON STREET, Boston, 
May 19, 1891. t 

DEAR Dr. FaRRAR: A thousand thanks for your most 
kind letter. I knew that I should have your sympathy ! 

I am not Bishop yet. We have a complicated constitu- 
tion, and all the Dioceses and all the Bishops have to vote 
upon me before Iam confirmed and can be consecrated. 
And so it will be some time yet ; but it will come. Massa- 
chusetts has done its part, rather unexpectedly to every- 
body, and I shall probably be consecrated somewhere 
about October 1. It looks quite interesting and attractive, 
and I hope I shall not be quite useless in the new work 
which will occupy the remainder of my days. Ihave had 
a delightful life, and the last twenty years of it which I 
have spent in Trinity Church have been unbroken in their 
happiness. Why should I believe that the good Father 
has left me now, and has not made ready something good 
for me to do and be in these new fields? SoI goon with 
good heart. 

It will spoil any chance of my coming this year to 
Europe, and so I must not hope to preach in St. Marga- 
ret’s, A quiet summer here at home, looking over the 
work, closing up the past and making ready for the 
future, is what evidently is appointed me. I am sorry 
for that. Ido not like to let the years go by with so rare 
sights of friends’ faces. And it will be long since I saw 
yours—another year, perhaps ! 

You know how constantly I think of you, and with 
what wonder and admiration I hear of your abounding 
labors, and with what deep sorrow I know of suffering 
that comes to you. It is a joy to me that you should put 
my name in your new book. It touches me and pleases 
me exceedingly. 

And so, dear friend, may God’s best blessing be to you 
and yours. My truest love to them. 

And let me be always, 

Affectionately your friend, 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

Whether, in addition to other trials, he suffered 
much from the malevolence of his opponents— 
whether he was in the slightest degree moved by 
reading such articles as that which was quoted in 
the last number of this REVIEW, in Which the Chur 
Times, with its usual exquisite amenity and that 
beautiful exhibition of the elementary Christian 
graces by which (in adition to infallibility) it is 
characterized—I do not know. I think and hope 
that he was indifferent to what Montalembert calls 
“the unknown voices that bellow in the shade, and 
swell the language of falsehood and of hate.” What 
I do know is that in the cause of duty he feared, as 
little as I do myself, to encounter the daggers of 
masked * religious” calumniators. If he had to pass 
through veritable hurricanes of abuse from anony- 
mous critics, he could always turn from the storm 
without to the sunshine of ‘‘ pure conscience within ;” 
and he knew that he was enshrined in the enthusi- 
astic affection of tens of thousands of the brother 
Christians whom he had so nobly served. 

I never knew a man so supremely unaffected by 


the 


‘Status, entourage, worldly circumstance ” 

of his episcopal rank. It was with difficulty that I 
persuaded him to wear in England his episcopal 
robes, though any ordinary surplice looked ridicu- 
lous on his massive frame. Once when I gave the 


title, ‘my Lord,” to dear old Bishop Lee, of Dela- 
ware—then, I think, the Presiding American Bishop 
—with whom I was staying, he quietly said, ‘‘ You 
are giving me, sir, a title to which I have no claim.” 
What Phillips Brooks would have done to me had I so 
addressed him I can hardly conjecture. I knew him 
too well to make the attempt. I have experienced in 
the case of more than one man that when he becomes 
a Bishop under the modern circumstances and sur- 
roundings of that position, if he does not quite 
“ Bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus,” 
yet all the old familiar friendship is utterly at an end. 
But his elevation did not make one atom of difference 
in the case of Philips Brooks. To the last he was the 
dear, frank, manly, noble Phillips Brooks, as humble, 
as cordial as ever. He was too truly great to be 
merged in small superiorities All artificiality and 
all pretence and all looking down upon others were 
to him impossible. Marcus Aurelious had to say to 
himself, ‘‘ Do not be Cesarized.” But Phillips Brooks 
had no need of the warning not to be puffed up. He 
was immensely greater than his bishopric. He was 
too much of a man to be lost in the ecclesiastic. He 
did not develop that excess of caution which leads 
some men to measure their words as though they 
were the answers of an oracle, and makes others so 
self-conscious and timid that they 
‘‘Dare not with too confident a tone 
Proclaim the nose upon their face their own.” 

Such greatness as Philips Brooks had lay in his true, 
large-hearted manhood; and his manhood Was too 
supreme to be artificialized into pomposity and euphu- 
isms. 

The letter which he wrote to me on December 13, 
his fifty-seventh and last birthday, lies before me. I _ 


print it here, omitting only w words which his. 


great kindness spoke. How y the words read 
to me, ‘“‘I pray you to live!” The greater and the 
better is taken ; the feebler and less worthy is left. 


233 CLARENDON STREET, Boston, 
Tuesday, December 13, 1892. 

My Dear ARCHDEACON: Itis partly that I want to 
send you Christmas greeting, and partly that I need your 
sympathy to-day when I am fifty-seven years old—for 
these two reasons and a hundred others I am going to fill 
these four pages with talk with you across the water. 

In the midst of a thousand useless things which I do 
every day there is always coming up the recollection of 
last summer, and how good you were to me, and what en- 
joyment I had in those delightful idle days. Never shall 
I cease to thank you for taking me to Tennyson’s, and 
letting me see the great dear man again. How good he 
was that day! Do you remember how he read those two 
stanzas about ‘‘ Faith,” which he had just written? I 
can hear his great voice booming in them as I read them 
over in the new volume which has come since the poet 
died. And how perfect his death was. And how one 
feels that he has brooded so on death, and grown familiar 
with its mystery on every side, that it cannot have come 
with surprise to him. And Whittier, too, is gone. He 
never forgot the visit which you paid him, nor ceased to 
speak of it whenever I saw him. But how strange it 
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seems, this writing against one friend’s name after an- 
other that you will see his face no more. I pray you to 
live, for to come to London and not see you there, what 
should I care for the old places, St. Margaret’s, and the 
Abbey, and the Dean’s Yard, and all the rest ? 

I hope you know how I valued the sermons which I 
heard from you in the Abbey on those Sunday afternoons 
last summer. They have been in my ears and in my heart 
ever since. Indeed, when I look back over these years, I 
owe you very much indeed. 

I hope that you are very well and happy. Do not let 
the great world trouble you, but be sure that many are 
rejoicing in your brave work. 

O, that you were here to-night! With all best Christ- 
mas wishes for Mrs. Farrar and you and your children, 

Iam, affectionately your friend. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


I first made his acquaintance about 16 years ago. 
He called on me in Dean’s Yard with his brother. He 
brought no introduction, but kindly came of his own 
accord to make my acquaintance. I asked Dean 
Stanley to appoint him to preach in the Abbey, and 
he preached on that occasion the sermon on ‘ The 
Candle of the Lord” which attracted such wide at- 
tention. He had not then published any volume of 
sermons. I urged him to do so, and he complied, 
naming the volume from the sermon by which we 
had all been struck. That was the beginning of 
many years of close friendship. His first visit when 
he came to England was generally to my house, and 
his first sermons were at St. Margaret's and the 
Abbey. 

We in England were, of course, less familiar with 
his voice, and less able to catch his immensely rapid 
intonations than our American brethren. It was not 
only the rush of words which rendered it difficult to 
follow him, but the rush of thoughts. The two 
together made him the despair of reporters. Dean 
Stanley used to compare him to an express train 


. going to its appointed terminus with majestic speed, 


and sweeping every obstacle, one after another, out 
of his course. I once tried to induce him to adopt a 
more measured utterance. He told me that for him 
it was absolutely impossible. In youth he had 
suffered from something resembling an impediment 
in his speech, and he could only preach rapidly, or 
not at all. He was supremely devoid of all self-con- 
sciousness in the pulpit. When an American clergy- 
man was deploring to him the emptiness of many 
American churches, he said, with the utmost simplic- 
ity, that it must be quite a mistake, for wherever he 
preached he found all the churches quite full. It 
does not seem to have occurred to him that it was 
his name and fame and singular influence which at- 
tracted such large multitudes wherever he was an- 
nounced to preach. 

He has given us his views on preaching in his pub- 
lished lectures on the subject. The value of his own 
sermons lay in their genuine manliness. their sincerity 
of conviction, their freshness and originality, their 
unity and directness of thought, their classic diction, 
and their brilliant illustrations. They contain sen- 
tences which, when we have once read them, we 
never forget. 
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He generally preferred to read his sermons, but he . 
could preach equally well extempore, and that with- 
out a note. Indeed, if the hearer shut his eyes, he 
would have been unable to say whether Phillips Brooks 
—as all Americans loved to call him to the last—was 
preaching a written or an unwritten sermon; he 
preached his old sermons with as little reluctance 
as Dr. Chalmers. I noticed on his MSS. that, even 
in his own church, he often repeated the same sermon 
within four years of its delivery. So far from resent- 
ing this, his vast congregation liked it, and asked him 
to preach again and again the same sermon. ‘‘I am 
so glad that he preached that sermon at St. Mar- 
garet’s,” said an American lady to me. ‘It is a 
special favorite of ours at Boston.” 

In the present phase of ecclesiastical opinion, what 
is called ‘‘Catholicity” is apparently regarded as 
identical with intolerance. It takes its tone from 
the Papacy, and feebly echoes its anti-Christian 
haughtiness and empty anathemas. He in these days 
is supposed to be the best. ‘*‘ Catholic” and the most 
faithful ‘‘ Churchman” who turns his back most con- 
tumeliously on his Christian brethren who are not of 
the same fold as himself, and shows the greatest 
amount of hesitation even in handing them over to 
the possibility of ‘‘ uncovenanted mercies.” The 
Christianity of Phillips Brooks was not of this nar- 
row, repellent, sacerdotal, and Popish type. He de- 
liberately and constantly committed the crime, so 
unpardonable in the eyes of the new tyranny, of re- 
garding all his fellow-Christians, to whatever de- 
nomination they belonged as no less honest, and no 
less dear to God than himself—as the heirs with him 
of the common mysteries of redemption and immor- 
tality, the children with him of acommon Father, 
the redeemed with him of a common Saviour, the 
sheep with him of one flock, though in different 
folds, fellow-heirs with him of a common and un- 
exclusive heaven. Like Henri Peyrréve, he hated to 
see churches make their gates bristle with razors and 
anathemas. He would have said with St. Irenzus, 
Ubi Christus ibi Ecclesia: He did not expiain away 
the plain words of Christ : ‘‘ Where two or three are 
gathered together, in My name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” He had not ceased to attach any 
meaning to the words, ‘‘ When Thou hadst overcome 
the sharpness of death, Thou didst open the kingdom 
of Heaven to all believers.” He would have said with 
the Abbess Angélique Arnauld, ‘I am of the Church 
of all the saints, and all the saints are of my Church.” 
Where he saw the fruits of the Spirit he was con- 
vinced of the presence of the Spirit, and no loud 
assertion made him believe that that Spirit was 
present in factions which yield only the fruits of 
bitterness, and are chiefly conspicuous for the broad 
phylacteries of uncharitable arrogance. 

Religious animosity might bark at his heels, but 
he was so inherently noble in himself that it did not 
make him lose his faith, his hope, his love, his 
courage, nor did it ever cause him to swerve a hair’s 
breadth from the inflexible line on which he saw that 
his duty lay. And he had his reward. His opponents 
will subside into their native insignificance and be 
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_ forgotten, except so far as the accident of connect- 
ing themselves with his name will preserve them 
from oblivion. His name will live for many a long 
year as the name of the foremost of all American 
ecclesiastics of this generation; as the name of a 
man whose manhood and whose sweet and lofty 
character won, and as Americans would say, 
‘‘ magnetized” to an unprecedented extent, all true 
hearts. Outside of sacerdotal cliques, every one 
knew, every one admired, every one loved Phillips 
Brooks. He was the common property, the com- 
mon enthusiasm of the great American nation. The 
great writers of America recognized him, and him 
only among clerics, as their intellectual peer. At 
his house, and at the Saturday Club, I have dined 
with Mr. Lowell and Dr. O. W. Holmes, and many 
of the Americans who were foremost in literary, 
scientific and political circles, and he was alway the 
favorite of all. The venerable Quaker poet, J. G. 
Whittier treated him like a brother. In all this his 
life was very enviable, but perhaps most of all in 
the influence which he wielded over the hearts of 
young men. I was with him at Harvard, at Yale, 
at Portland, at Syracuse, and at other American 
schools and universities. As the guest and stranger, 
it always fell to me to address those eager young 
students ; but when I had finished, if Phillips Brooks 
was with me on the platform, ‘‘ the boys” always 
shouted for him, and would not leave off till he had 
said a few words tothem. Often what he said was 
perfectly simple, and was in no way striking. I do 
not remember the topic of his little speeches any 
more than I remember my own, but when he had 
spoken to them ‘“‘ the boys ” were always satisfied, for 
they always felt that they had been listening toa man. 
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Nothing was more remarkable in him than his 
royal optimism. With him it was a matter of faith 
and temperament. He had not had to fight his way 
into it as, perhaps, Browning had—whom among other 
great Englishmen I had the pleasure of introducing 
to him. I think he must have been born an optimist. 
But often, when I was inclined to despond, his con- 
versation, his bright spirits, his friendliness, his illim- 
itable hopes came to me like a breath of vernal air. 
He rejoiced to have been born in this century because 
of its large outlook ; and when he became godfather 
to one of my grandchildren, he wrote that the chil- 
dren were to be envied whose lot would be cast in an 
epoch which he believed would be rendered glorious 
by discoveries and progress even more memorable 
than those which have marked our own. 

He is gone. He has left the world much poorer 
for his loss. All that is best, every element that is 
not ignoble in the American church, has special cause 
to grieve his irreparable loss. There is not one eccle- 
siastic in America whose death could cause anything 
like so deep a sorrow, or create anything like so im- 
mense a void. Would to God that we had a few men 
such as he in the English church, I have known 
many men—even not a few clergymen—of higher 
genius, of far wider learning, of far more brilliant 
gifts. But Inever met any man, or any ecclesiastic, 
half so natural, so manly, so large-hearted, so intensely 
Catholic in the only real sense, so loyally true in his 
friendships, so absolutely unselfish, so modest, so un- 
artificial, so self-forgetful. He is gone and I for one 
never hope to look upon his like again. To have 
known him, to have been honored by his friendship, 
to have witnessed his noble life and his large aspira- 
tions, consoles me for much. It is in itself ‘‘a liberal 
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education.” And now that his lot is among the 
saints, who would wish him back amid all the petti- 
ness and baseness and strife of tongues, which are, 
alas! quite as common in the nominal Church as in 
the authentic world? A blessing and a gracious 
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presence has vanished out of many lives. With a 
very sad heart I bid him farewell and lay this 
‘‘shadow of a wreath of lilies” on the fresh grave of 
the noblest, truest and most stainless man I ever 
knew. 


Il. HIS POWER AND METHOD AS A PREACHER. 


BY CHARLES F, THWING, PRESIDENT OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY AND ADELBERT COLLEGE. 


HE facts of the life of Phillips Brooks are few 
and simple. Born in Boston in 1835 of a 
father and mother representing the best elements of 
New England character, he studied in the Boston 
schools and graduated at Harvard at the age of 
twenty. After reading theology at Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, he was ordained as an Episcopal clergyman in 
1859 and became rector of a church in Philadelphia. 
Of this church he remained rector three years. 
In 1862 took charge of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
of the same city. In 1869 he became rector of Trin- 
ity, Boston. For twenty-two years he continued in 
this place, and in 1891 was chosen Bishop of the dio- 
cese of Massachusetts. This office he held at the time 
of his death. "With these simple facts should be as- 
sociated the publication of five volumes of sermons 
and also of two other volumes, together with several 
pamphlets, each of which was usually asermon. It 
should also be said that for several years he served as 
one of the preachers to Harvard University. 

These few and simple facts represent the life of one 
of the mightiest personalities of this age and one of 
the noblest preachers of any age. It is of no conse- 
quence in writing of this man whether one first con- 
sider his personality and then his preaching or first 
his preaching and then his personality. For the 
preaching of Phillips Brooks was the type and expo- 
nent of his character and his character was simply 
the bow and the feather for the arrow of his thought. 
His character gave force and steadiness to each ser- 
mon. Noman ever embodied more fully his idea of 
preaching—truth through personality. He was not, 
like John the Baptist, a voice, ameresound. He was 
a voice vital and vitalizing. The gentleman in him 
was stronger than the ecclesiastic or thescholar. He 
was known rather as Mr. Brooks than as the Reverend 
Mister, or the Reverend Doctor, or Bishop Brooks. 
But the man was stronger than the gentleman. He 
was first, last, everywhere, Phillips Brooks. In him 
our simple humanity seemed to come to its full and 
splendid and rich flower. Life not only ‘“‘ more” but 
most, not only ‘‘ fuller” but fullest, seemed to be his. 

Nature aparently had to make special molds to cast 
him, and when she had cast him she broke the molds. 
No duplicate is possible. In him there seemed to be 
nothing superfluous and nothing lacking. He com- 
bined qualities which do not often co-exist. His 


power of intellect was great; his power of heart was 
not less great. 


He was loyal to his own interests and 


church, but he was generous to every church. He 
had all the earnestness which may belong to a narrow 
character, but this earnestness was united with a 
magnificent tolerance. He was a poet, yet at times 
his philosophic conceptions remind one of Hegel. He 
loved persons, but he also loved truth. His character 
was spherical, not only in its symmetry, but also in 
including apparently opposite lines. The sphere 
which thus types his character was a large one. The 
circles which bounded him were great circles. The 
external man was a suggestion of the inner. His 
mind was, like so many great minds, imaginative. 
He saw truth broadly, at times so broadly that the 
outlines may have seemed to lack definiteness. Phi- 
losophy and poetry were so united in him as to make 
him a spiritual seer. The truth with which he was 
specially concerned was ethical—the building of 
character. The truth which he knew and told was 
to himself and others a message—a message from 
God. There was aman sent from God whose name 
was Phillips Brooks. The same came for a witness. 

' He was Emerson in the pulpit, yet something other 
than Emerson, for he had in him self-warmth,: a 
quality which every one in his presence felt, and a 
warmth of a degree which only the elect found in the 
Concord man. This life which he lived and im- 
pressed was of the heart as well as the brain. The 
heart of Phillips Brooks seemed to be as big as the 
world. He was loved much, for he loved much. He 
was love. No act of love seemed too small to engage 
his attention, and there was no endeavor of his life 
but had relation to the principle of love. This love 
was for Christ and for humanity. He saw the divine 
in man. It was said of a great German, so filled was 
he with the thought of God, that he was ‘‘ God-in- 
toxicated.” It is not rash to say of Phillips Brooks 
that he was humanity-intoxicated. One of the great 
messages which Tennyson has for the age—the mes- 
sage of love of man for man—Phillips Brooks em- 
bodied and spoke. 

If the Christ was God incarnate, it may be said 
that Phillips Brooks, more than most, was the Christ 
incarnate. His nature was at once rich and simple. 
The peril of the rich nature—of elaborateness—was 
not his ; the peril of the simple nature—of barrenness 
—he was also free from. The mind was well stored 
and so was the heart, but the principles contrclling 
each were fundamental and plain. He kept the boy 
in him. The plumpness and roundness of face were 
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symbolical of his character. He was possessed, too, 
-of Christ’s conception of the worth of power. It gave 
to him a sense of awful and glorious responsibility. 
It at once humiliated and elevated. He was himself 
an optimist. If, despite all the optimism of words, 
‘one feels an undertone of sadness in the poetry of 
Tennyson, never in either tone or undertone is there 
an intimation of melancholy in either Phillips Brooks 
or his work. 

All these rich powers were put into the work of 
preaching, God speaking through man to man. The 
messag: which God gave him to speak was this : Men 
are sinners; men cught not to be sinners; God 
is trying to win them to righteousness; the best 
part of each man is trying to win the worst part to 
righteousness ; men are God’s children, though prodi- 
gals, and God is doing all He can-do to have them 
return ; Christ is the incarnate God to help to save 
each man from his worst self and unto his highest 
self. God’s love; man’s duty; God’s forgiveness ; 
man’s responsibility ; the glory of the present life; 
the glory of the future—these were the great truths 
which Phillips Brooks was speaking in the ear of the 
world. Doctrine he conceived of in its literal meaning 
asteaching. Itwasnot dogma ; it was personal, aim- 
ing at personal ends. The one doctrine which was 
the central point of his teaching was the divinity of 
Christ. If at times the significance of this doc- 
trine seemed to be lessened by his belief in the divine- 
ness of man, yet the Divine incarnation shone supreme 
above every other suggestion. 

He was a broad churchman in preaching and 
doctrine. One might call him a churchman ; he 
was loyal to the Protestant Episcopal Church He 
was also a churchman; he was generous and loyal 
to organized Christianity of every name. He began 
an address to Congregational clergymen with the 
salutation, ‘‘Brother ministers.” The message which 
he spoke upon these common themes and great— 
great because common ; common because great—was 
intense, warm, human. It was not thought charged 
with emotion, nor emotion articulated with thought. 
It was thought-made emotion and emotion-made 
thought. The message came from a heart which 
thought and from a brain which throbbed. The 
velocity of utterance was typical of the velocity of 
the vital processes of heart and brain. The sermon 
grew as a fiower grows; it had, first, life; it had order 
without being mechanical ; it had beauty and sweet- 
ness ; it also had indications of things which lie too 
deep for utterance. The effect of the sermon upon 
the hearer was diverse. To one not used to such 
rapidity of utterance—about two hundred words a 
minute—the first effect was of dismay. The mind 
found itself lagging a sentence or two behind. But 
to one of culture and accustomed to his utterance, 
the sermon was the highest intellectual delight and 
the noblest spiritual inspiration. 

But for each one, of whatever training or character, 
the sermon had this simple and single result: it did 
not direct attention to itself ; it directed the attention 
of the auditor to his duty to God, and to the truth of 
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God’s love for himself. But the thought of the Snr- 
mon was not a thought only. It was also an inspira- 
tion to the hearer to be and do the best. Two 
preachers no longer living, Phillip Brooks may be 
compared to. They are the two who had for a gen- 
eration held the ear and the eye of the world. One 
was Henry Ward Beecher. Phillips Brooks’ culture 
was less varied, but more rich than Beecher’s ; his 
sermons less brilliant in certain passages, but cast in 
better literary forms; his heart and head far more 
consistent in their reciprocal action ; his attractive- 
ness to the ordinary congregation less, but his win- 
someness to the more thoughtful and rich nature 
greater. Beecher had a wider constituency. Phillips 
Brooks reached fewer men, but they were far more 
influential. One often thought of the orator and 
rhetorician when hearing Mr. Beecher, and Mr. 
Beecher was both an orator and rhetorician, but no 
one thought of either in hearing Phillips Brooks, and 
yet one might justly call Phillips Brooks an orator 
andarhetorician. But these terms degrade him, and he 
would have shrunk from their application to himself, 

He had, on the other hand, none of the common- 
placedness of Spurgeon and he also lacked that tre- 
mendous following which Spurgeon has had all these 
years, but his culture was far more enriching, deep. 
noble. Spurgeon had large executive functions and 
about his Tabernacle still cluster many and diverse 
educational and ecclesiastical agencies. Phillips 
Brooks was first and foremost a preacher. Spur- 
geon was narrowly and strictly orthodox. The or- 
thodoxy of Phillips Brooks was broad. But both 
the Baptist preacher. of London and the Episcopal 
preacher of Boston were alike in a strong and ma- 
jestic faith in God and love for God. 

Phillip Brooks’ general conception of the Gospel 
was more akin to that of Beecher than to that of 
Spurgeon. This conception was at once broad and 
narrow ; narrow as standing for the love of God to 
men, broad in that this love was the motive power 
for solving all human problems, for relieving all 
human distresses, for inspiring all human endeavors. 
Politics, government, education, civilization, were 
treated in the light of the Gospel. Their manifold 
problems were to be solved by the Gospel itself. He 
was not a preacher of politics, though every sermon 
was a lesson for the statesman. He was not a 
preacher on current themes, though every sermon 
helped to make the government of a great city better, 
the education of the school and college more worthy, 
and the advancement of a noble civilization more 
swift. He was not a preacher for any one class or 
condition ; every class and condition of men found 
enlightenment and inspiration pouring forth from his 
lips. He was no reformer, as Savonarola, or as John 
Knox, but his principles represented that continuous 
ethical and religious pressure which, properly ap- 
plied, improve the state and perfect the individual. 
He was the sun to melt the ice of opposition and to 
scatter the frost of indifference, not the torrent to 
tear away the barriers opposing the progress of the 
cause he loved and worked for, 
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THE STRATEGIC POSITION OF THE ISLANDS, AND THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
DIPLOMACY AND INFLUENCE IN HAWAIIAN AFFAIRS. 


BY SERENO BISHOP, OF HONOLULU. 


HE so-called ‘‘ Hawaiian Question,” that has presented itself so unexpectedly to the country at large, can 
only be understood in the light of its historical development. It was in anticipation of precisely such 
a crisis as has arisen in these recent weeks, that in 1891 the American REVIEW OF REVIEWS asked Mr. Sereno. 
Bishop to write for our September number of that year a full statement of the domestic condition of the 
islands, together with a presentation of the commercial and international situation. Mr. Bishop, beyond any 
other man in Hawaii, was qualified to present the subject fully and reliably, and his article in the REVIEw 
created a profound impression at Honolulu, while it also served a very useful purpose at Washington. As 
yet, nothing else is accessible that gives half so complete an idea of the general situation in the islands ; and 
we therefore reprint herewith the part of the article that relates most particularly to the value of Hawaii 
to America.—EDITOR. } 
of English-speaking people on either coast shall 
have multiplied many fold? 

Even more precisely is Honolulu in the direct. 
route of one part of that enormous traffic from At- 
lantic to Pacific ports which eagerly awaits the 
cutting of the Nicaragua Ship Canal, to burst in 
an impetuous tide through the Isthmus. All the 
trade with China and Japan from American ports. 
on the Atlantic must take the Nicaragua route. It. 
is this large movement of ocean commerce, im- 
pending in the immediate future, which lends the 
most serious importance to the political relations of 

' the Hawaiian kingdom. Every ship from the At- 
lantic crossing the Pacific to Asia will naturally 
sight the Hawaiian Islands, and every steamer will 
be likely to replenish her coal-bunkers at Honolulu. 
This fact will render the political condition and 
international relations of Hawaii of importance. 

It is further seen upon the accompanying map, 
that although not upon the shortest or “‘ great circle” 
route between California and China, Honolulu is. 
practically a convenient port of call for steamers 
upon that line, as many of them now do call. This 
tendency will increase with the coming growth of 
Honolulu as a general calling and coaling station. 
It is also a natural port of call and supply for ships 
to China from Callao and Valparaiso. Honolulu is 
thus seen to be the great cross-roads of the Pacific 
commerce. 

More than this. Honolulu is the only cross-vcads 
of the North Pacific—and the North Pacific will be 
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The essential public interest attaching to Hawaii 
grows out of its central position in the commerce 
of the Pacific Ocean. Honolulu is exactly in the 
track of all steamers sailing to Australasia from San 
Francisco or Puget Sound. The trade on this line 
is between kindred peoples now only in the gristle, 
but already, includes one line of monthly steamers, 
with other lines in the early prospect. What will 
this traffic become when the two or three millions 


the chief region of commerce. This port is wholly 
alone in its cominanding position. It has abso- 
lutely no competitor. From the Marquesas to the 
Aleutians Hawaii is the only land in that tre- 
mendous ocean expanse west of America where a 
ship can call within a space of 4500 miles from San 
Francisco and 6200 from Nicaragua. At those dis- 
tances, but far south of the route, lies the poor little 
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haven of Jaluit, and a little beyond it that of 
Strong’s Island. These are over 2000 miles beyond 
Hawaii. Scarcely anywhere else on the globe does 
there stretch so vast an expanse of ocean absolutely 
devoid of land as that which rolls unbroken by reef 
or islet between Hawaii and America. From any 
" point between Panama and Sitka, a bird flying 
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German and French. The Atlantic States will sup- 
ply much of the cargoes, but for lack of American 
ships these cargoes will for a time go in foreign 
bottoms. 

The favorable position of Honolulu will be ma- 
terially enhanced by the absolute necessity of using 
those islands as the intersecting point for tele- 
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none at all. By the geographi- 
cal necessity of the case, there- 
fore, everything centres at Honolulu, not merely 
as the most convenient port of call, but as the only 
possible one. It is true that steamships can make 
the run of nine thousand miles from Nicaragua to 
Hongkong or Yokohama without replenishing their 
bunkers. It will not, however, ordinarily pay to do 
that. The storage of the necessary coal will displace 
just so much paying freight. The larger part of 
the steamers crossing the Pacific will find it expedient 
to coal at Honolulu. 
all those to and from Nicaragua will doso. Within 
ten years, Honolulu will clearly have to provide for 
the accommodation of from twenty to thirty large 
steamers per month, together with that of the colliers 
supplying them, and this in addition to her present 
trade. 

This will be a formidable increase of business, 
and must materially affect the commercial, and 
with them the political, relations of Hawaii. The 
amount of tonnage likely to come through the Canal 
soon after its opening is roughly estimated at ten 
millions tons per annum. This is equivalent to 
five ships of three thousand tons per day, together 
with fifteen ships of one thousand tons. This will 
steadily and rapidly increase, as has done the Suez 
traffic. Now it seems not unfair to estimate that 
one-tenth of this tonnage will be in the Asiatic 
trade, and will call at Honolulu. This allows for 
the large proportion of American trade with Asia 
by way of the Pacific Coast, and remaining on the 
great circle route. These visiting ships at Hono- 
lulu will be mainly British bottoms, with many 


It seems certain that nearly — 
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graphic cables across the Pacific. It is obvious that 
all cables between Australia and the North Ameri- 
can Pacific Coast must make Honolulu their first 
station. As to cables to Asia, the route by way of 
the Aleutian Islands has been thought to compete 
strongly with that via Honolulu, both on account 
of directness, and on account of permitting land 
lines for portions of the route. The stormy and in- 
clement character of that route is a serious objec- 
tion. A more decisive obstacle has arisen in the 
discovery of such an extent of extreme depth of water 
northeast of Japan, that a cable cannot be laid 
there. This appears conclusively to determine the 
route of all trans-Pacific cables to be by way of 
Honolulu. 


POLITICAL CHANGES FORESHADOWED. 


Such extensive commercial change and develop- 
ment as is thus foreshadowed must involve serious 
political changes for Hawaii. The vast commerce 
about to traverse the Pacific will imperiously demand 
adequate shelter and protection at the common port 
of supply, Honolulu. A ,government must exist 
there so strong as to assure complete security from 
disturbers within or aggressors without. Such 
government must possess sufficient enterprise and 
ability to furnish and maintain the largest con- 
veniences and facilities of every kind to the ships 
calling there. The great Hotel of the Pacific must 
be in the charge of some party who knows “how to 
keep a hotel.” 

The certain coming preponderance of British ship- 








ping will tend to increase the number of British 
residents, and to enlarge British political influence 
in Hawaii. There will grow up a pressure, not now 
existing, for Great Britain to take possession of the 
Islands, in order to provide for the security of her 
growing commerce across the Pacific. At the 
present time, the United States has a thorough and 
pleasant understanding with England that Hawaii is 
to be regarded as rightfully falling to the United 
States, rather than to any other power. Germany 
and France fully concur in this view. None of the 
great powers would, at the present time, think of 
interposing obstacles to any amount of domination 
that the United States might seek to exercise in 
Hawaii. These are well-ascertained facts. 

What England, however, might become inclined 
to do, after the sudden growth of her shipping in 
the Pacific, consequent upon the cutting of the 
Isthmus, isanother question. The imperial strength 
of the United States is so formidable, that their 
views in the matter could hardly fail to receive the 
utmost respect. Germany, France, and Russia would 
naturally prefer America to England as controlling 
Hawaii. But in preventing England from furnish- 
ing protection and facilities to commerce, it would 
be difficuit for America to evade the responsibility 
of herself supplying all that was necessary, in the 
most efficient manner. England would experience 
an additional motive to occupy Hawaii as she has 
done with Egypt, on account of the former being so 
directly on the road between British Columbia and 
Australia. : 

Canada, as we shall see, is already betraying 

serious uneasiness on this account. In view of 
these facts, it would seem quite improbable that the 
United States will be content to wait until the pres- 
sure of the new conditions arises, before asserting 
their claims, and establishing their control of 
Hawaii in some form. 
t It has long been held by American statesmen, 
that some control of those Islands would beconie in- 
dispeusable to the naval and military security of 
the Pacific Coast. They have also regarded a naval 
station there as indispensable to their naval effi- 
ciency in the Pacific. Mr. Blaine is thoroughly 
penetrated with these views, as was his predecessor, 
Mr. Bayard. It is easy to see that the possession of 
these Islands by any other power, in their central 
monopoly of the intersection of commercial routes, 
at the only point of supply at a convenient distance 
from the Pacific Coast, would constitute a menace 
to that coast, which would be intolerable. Modern 
steam naval necessities also render a station at least 
for coaling, at no greater distance than Honolulu, 
indispensable, and this to be one fortified against 
the chances of war. 


AMERICAN POLICY IN HAWAII. 
Successive steps have been taken by the United 
States towards securing a dominating influence in 


Hawaii. 
The first of these was the Treaty of Reciprocity 
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with Hawaii, established in 1876, and still in force. 
By this treaty, Hawaiian rice, and the lower grades 
of Hawaiian sugars, were admitted duty free into 
the United States. Under the late high tariff on 
sugar, this was of immense advantage to Hawaii, 
she being able to realize from forty to fifty dollars. 
a ton in San Francisco more than other countries. 
could do. The product of sugar steadily increased 
from 13,000 tons in 1876, to 130,000 tons in 1890, 
thus placing Hawaii as eighth in the list of cane- 
growing countries. The total valuation of sugar 
plantations in 1890 was about $35,000,000, of which. 
nearly four-fifths are owned by American citizens, 
of whom a large number now reside in the United 
States, after making fortunes in Hawaii. 

Under the working of this treaty for fifteen 
years, Hawaii has become, socially and commer- 
cially, to a predominant degree an American. 
colony. 

At the same time, through reciprocal free-trade. 
in American products, a very large commerce has. 
grown up between the Pacific Coast and the Ha- 
waiian Islands, which derive thence their entire 
supplies of lumber, flour, potatoes, salmon, live. 
hogs, mules, horses, with the multifarious products. 
of orchard, dairy, and farm, besides machinery, 
furniture, carriages, shoes, clothing, dry goods, 
hardware, etc. This trade is a leading item in the: 
business of San Francisco. The large number of 
American ships engaged in it is a very important. 
element. It is true that Hawaii has received a 
large excess of pecuniary advantage in the millions 
of annual profits reaped through the remission of 
duties. It seems sufficient to point out that nearly 
all of this profit went into the pockets of American 
citizens. Hawaii has become simply an outlying: 
sugar-farm of the United States, very properly en- 
joying like protection with Louisiana sugar planters. 


CESSION OF PEARL HARBOR. 


In 1887, under President Cleveland’s adminis- 
tration, supplementary provisions to the treaty 
were agreed to by both parties; whereby the dura- 
tion of the treaty was extended, and duties were: 
remitted upon a larger number of products, in re- 
turn for which Kalakaua ceded to the United States 
the exclusive right to establish and fortify a naval 
station in the Hawaiian Islands. Pearl Harbor 
was designated as the station. The continuance of 
this exclusive right was limited by the duration 
of the treaty. About Pearl Harbor, more anon. 

In 1889, Mr. Blaine, dissatisfied with the im- 
perfect cession of Pearl Harbor, and with the very 
limited influence of the United ‘States in Hawaii, 
urged upon Mr. H. A. P. Carter, the Hawaiian 
Minister at Washington, an enlargement of the 
treaty provisions, so as to confer special advan- 
tages upon both parties. 

It was proposed to make the treaty permanent; 
to create absolute free trade between the two 
countries in all articles except intoxicants; to 
make the cession of a naval station permanent as 
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well as exclusive ; and to pledge to Hawaii full par- 
ticipation in any bounties to be given to American 
producer. of sugars. In short, Hawaii, in all its 
commercial and productive interests, was to enjoy 
all the privileges of one of the United States. 

In return for these privileges, besides the cession 
of Pearl Harbor, Mr. Blaine asked a pledge from Ha- 
waii to enter into no treaty engagements with 
other powers, without the full previous knowledge 
of the United States. At his request another pro- 
vision was appended to the draft of the treaty for- 
warded to Honolulu by Mr. Carter, to the effect that 
the United States government should have the right 
to land military forces in Hawaii, whenever deemed 
necessary for the preservation of order. The bene- 
fits tendered to Hawaii were very great. As the 
event has proved, the provision concerning sugar 
bounties was of extreme importance to her chief in- 
dustry. At the same time, the concessions asked 
amounted to a partial surrender of autonomy, and 
submission to something like a protectorate. Mr. 
Blaine’s hand was not allowed to appear in the 
business. Mr. Carter submitted the propositions to 
his government, ostensibly as emanating from him- 
self, but intimated that he considered the provision 
as to landing troops as probably undesirable. The 
Cabinet at Honolulu took the same view, knowing 
well how seriously such a proposition would preju- 
dice the whole business with the King, the natives, 
and the English element, even though it was evident 
that the United States could and would land their 
forces in any case, if they saw occasion for it. 

The Cabinet submitted the proposed treaty to the 
King with the obnoxious clause expressly disap- 
proved. Kalakaua was, however, anxious to defeat 
the Reform party in the coming election, and saw 
his opportunity to discredit them with the natives 
as seeking to sacrifice Hawaiian autonomy. He com- 
municated the offensive clause to the Reactionary 
leaders, who effectively used it to fire the native 
mind. They hoped to secure such a majority of 
Reactionary members in the legislature as to put in 
a new cabinet who should join the King in resisting 
the old constitution, or, failing that, should pro- 
ceed with reactionary amendments in the-legal 
method. In that result they failed for lack of a 
united majority, although scoring some success 
otherwise. 


CANADA DEFEATS MR. BLAINE’S NEW TREATY. 


In the mean time, the Reform Cabinet had applied 
themselves earnestly to the work of securing the 
King’s signature to the amended draft of the 
treaty. Their efforts would manifestly have been 
successful, but for the interposition of Canadian in- 
fluences through the agency of the Attorney-General. 
While England is comparatively indifferent to Amer- 
ican domination in Hawaii, it is quite otherwise 
with Canada, which is habitually sensitive about 
her great neighbor’s ascendency. Especially are 
the commercial interests of British Columbia, and 
peculiarly sothose of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
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concerned to supplant San Francisco in the trade 
with Australia. It seems to them hard that the 
commercial tribute of their great sister colony on 
the other side of the Pacific should be paid toa 
rival cousin, and not to themselves. -Yankee in- 
fluence in Hawaii is hence obnoxious to Canada, 
as interposing a barrier to the Australian trade, as 
well as being a general obstacle to Canadian in- 
fluence in the Pacific. This attitude of theirs has 
much to justify it from their point of view. 

While the negotiation of the new treaty was thus 
pending, the Attorney-General Ashford, who was a 
Canadian, got leave of absence to visit home. 
While in Canada, he was in close conference with 
Sir John Macdonald, and became a special guest of 
President Stephen of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Upon his return to his post, he at once astonished 
his colleagues in the Cabinet by throwing his 
utmost influence with the King against them and 
the treaty, with the result that the King refused 
to agree to what Mr. Blaine had been at so much 
pains to arrange. The reason subsequently given 
in the legislature by Mr. Ashford for his course, 
was that to surrender the right to make treaties 
with other powers without United States supervision 
was a surrender of independence, unworthy in itself, 
and especially detrimental as precluding some very 
probable advantageous commercial arrangements 
with Canada, which he, Ashford, would communi- 
cate upon suitable occasion. 

The Canadian ‘propositions are still unknown to 
the public; but Canada secured the defeat of Mr. 
Blaine’s new treaty. Much to Canadian satis- 
faction, the United States are now left without 
guaranty of permanent influence in Hawaii, ex- 
cept what they may be compelled to take by force. 
This places the autonomy of Hawaii in an un- 
pleasantly menaced position, considering how strong 
are at any time liable to become the motives of her 
powerful neighbor to take a hasty possession. At 
the same tinfe, by the tremendous drop in the price 
of sugar in the United States in consequence of re- 
cent Tariff and Reciprocity legislation, Hawaii finds 
herself suddenly thrust down from the immense 
special advantages which have created her recent 
wealth, and relegated to an equality with Brazil 
and Cuba. By refusing the new treaty, Hawaii has 
forfeited her right to share the valuable bounties 
given to American sugar growers. Canadian in- 
fluence has thus been about as detrimental to the 
sugar interests of Hawaii, as it has been to the seal- 
fur interests of Alaska and London, and probably 
with even less benefit to Canada itself. 


AMERICA AVERSE TO ANNEXATION OF HAWAII. 


The measures hitherto adopted by the United 
States, in order to secure in Hawaii such control as 
may be necessary to the security of their Pacific 
Coast and of its rapidly growing commerce, are 
thus seen to have been hitherto confined to efforts 
for obtaining an exclusive right to a fortified naval 
station at the Islands, and, lately, of securing a 
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supervision of their foreign relations, while under- 
taking to suppress possible disorders. There has 
been manifest all along a great indisposition on the 
part of the American people to incorporate Hawaii 
politically with the United States. The annexa- 
tion of outlying countries .3 a policy that finds lit- 
tle favor with the American public. According to 
present information any movement towards the an- 
nexation of Hawaii as a State or as a Territory 
would be unpopular with the American people, and 
would encounter a great weight of opposition in 
the Senate. 

At the Islands, a pleasant ideal, and one much 
and hopefully entertained, has been that of a perma- 
nently independent State under the friendly protec- 
tion of the Great Powers unitedly, or of the United 
States singly. It has been hoped that such a State 
might efficiently fulfil all the needed duties of hos- 
pitality and protection to the commerce of the 
Pacific. Hawaii has justly been very proud of 
its continued independence and autonomy, alone 
among all the groups of the Pacific. It has owed 
this to its own good conduct and capable govern- 
ment, and to the very friendly offices of England, 
and especially to those of the United States. This 
sentiment of patriotic attachment to Hawaiian 
autonomy has been peculiarly strong in the hearts 
of that large body of American citizens and their 
children, who for fifty years have been closely 
identified with the growth and development of con- 
stitutional government and with that popular edu- 
cation which is indispensable to such government. 
Associated with these are many of English and 
German origin who share the same attachment to 
the Hawaiian flag. It is with greatest regret and 
apprehension that these persons observe the ap- 
‘parently inevitable consequences of the new period 
of multiplied commerce which is about to open. It 
is with pain that they have to admit that no con- 
siderations of Hawaiian national sentiment are 
likely to withstand any pressing necessities of the 
situation. 

America has hitherto been to Hawaii a friend of 
unexampled generosity and indulgence. But they 
may most naturally distrust any respect being paid 
to Hawaii in time of war, however capable and 
efficient the little kingdom might prove itself to 
be in time of peace. It will not be strange if an 
early date witnesses a change of policy when efforts 
to secure a mere lodgement for naval supply and 
security will be exchanged for more positive action. 
The present rapid enlargement of the United States 
navy points strongly in that direction. The same 
reasons which call for increase of the navy tend 
towards the occupation of strategic points like Hono- 
lulu. America is not likely to “take any chances” 
in so serious a matter. 

PEARL HARBOR. 


In this connection, the value and availability of 
Pearl Harbor, as related to Honolulu, are to be con- 
sidered. The adaptedness of Honolulu to the com- 
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mercial needs of the Pacific depends upon its harbor 
facilities. The Hawaiian islands, like most shores 
of recent volcanic make, are not rich in good har- 
bors, although good roadsteads abound, safe in the 
usual mild weather. Apart from Honolulu and the 
adjacent Pearl Harbor, there is no roomy haven 
where large ships might lie at wharves, or where 
deep-water wharves would not be destroyed by 
storm-waves. To this, Hilo* Bay might perhaps be 
rendered an exception by means of some improve- 
ments. ; 

Honolulu possesses a very accessible and excellent 
harbor, but of small dimensions. Fifty thousand 
tons of shipping would crowd it inconveniently, 
with danger in case of fire. Its area could not be 
materially enlarged except by costly excavations of 
reefs dry at low tide. A contract has just been 
made for deepening the entrance from the present 
twenty-one feet to a depth of thirty feet. This will 
be completed within one year. The interior harbor is 
also to be extensively deepened. Thereafter the largest 
class of steamships will no longer be compelled to lie 


. in the outer roadstead. This harbor cannot, however, 


be made adequate to entertain the coming expansion 
of Pacific commerce, although perfect for much 
more than present wants. In the close vicinity of 
the city, however, is “Pearl Harbor,” which in 
security, area, and -general convenience belongs to 
the class of larger and better havens like New York 
and Rio Janeiro. Its entrance is as yet unfortunately 
closed to large vessels by coral obstructions in the 
outer passage through the barrier reef one mile 
from the shore. After passing this, vessels enter a 
kind of deep river nearly half a mile wide bordered 
by low coral bluffs. About two miles inland, this 
river opens into wide reaches or lochs which are 
separated by islands and peninsulas. In these river- 
ways and lochs are about 1500 acres of water of from 
four to fifteen fathoms, which is in many places 
close to the coral bluffs, so that the largest ship 
might run a plank ashore. In the upper reaches 
there is an equal amount of water, shoaling from 
four fathoms to nothing. There is every facility 
for building wharves, at which hundreds of the 
largest steamers could lie at one time. The adjacent 
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shores consist of extended flat land, suited to com- 
mercial uses. The purest fresh water is in copious 
supply. 

Minute surveys of the bar and harbor were made in 
1887 by Admiral Kimberley’s officers, and are on file 
at Washington. The least depth in the passage 
is thirteen feet. To excavate the whole to a depth 
of thirty feet with a width of five hundred, for 
fifteen hundred feet in length, wholly through soft 
coral or sand, is estimated to cost $500,000 as a 
minimum. Once accomplished there will be little or 
no tendency to silt up. 

The relation of this harbor to Honoluiu is seen 
upon the accompanying map. It is already united 
to the city by railway, some of its best wharfages 
being only seven miles from the post office, or 
twelve minutes by rail. Honolulu will, therefore, 
continue to be the business centre. The commence- 
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ment of work upon the bar by the United States 
Government has been retarded by the failure to re- 
ceive from Hawaii a permanent right to exclusive 
occupancy as a naval station. It may be assumed 
that this difficulty will find early adjustment. Pearl 
Harbor being the only secure and spacious harbor 
between North America and the vicinity of Asia, it 
is clear that its occupancy by the United States will 
admit of no delay as the cutting of the Isthmus 
approaches. ; 

Some prominent central part of the harbor will 
doubtless be occupied by the naval station. The 
excavation of.the bar with proper appliances need 
take less than two years. The prevailing trade- 
winds blow directly athwart the passage, so that 
ships sail out or in on a free wind. The whole re- 
gion, like all parts of the islands, is perfectly healthy, 
without miasm or malaria of any sort. 
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HE story of the work which the English have 
done in the land of the Pharaohs is pre-emi- 
nently one that is calculated to minister to the some- 
what subdued self-complacency of John Bull, who, 
from being abnormally proud of himself, has of late 
years been somewhat disposed to bow his head and 
remember his shortcomings. Hence Mr. Milner’s 
book * comes as an opportune encouragement. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S HANDIWORK. 

The fact is, that the men of those Northern isles 
have for some years past been almost ashamed to 
speak of Egypt. Conscience makes cowards of us all, 
and the memory of the long series of bloody blunders, 
which culminated in the fall of Khartoum, made 
others besides Mr. Gladstone avert their eyes from 
the valley of the Nile. To Mr. Gladstone the Egyp- 
tian campaign was a hateful and disastrous incident, 
which marred the history of an administration 
whose energies would otherwise have been devoted 
to pacifying Ireland by the judicious Gladstonian 
Half-and-Half of Coercion and Land Reform. But 
to many looking back over the Gladstone adminis- 
tration, and what it did, it appears that its claim to 
grateful memory on the part of mankind lies, not in 
what it tried to do in Ireland, but what it actually 
did accomplish in Egypt. ‘‘ The Divinity thatshapes 
our ends, rough hew them as we will,” finds a strik- 
ing illustration in this record of the good work which, 
in spite of himself, Mr. Gladstone was compelled to 
set on foot in the land of the Pharaohs. It is by no 
means impossible that in the school books of the twen- 
tieth century we shall read of the last two English 
administrations but two things: Of Mr. Gladstone’s 
adminiscration, that it established British supremacy 
in Egypt, and of Lord Salisbury’s, that it created the 
Commune of London; and schoolboys will never be 
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quite able to understand how it was that Mr. Glad- 
stone was the great anti-Jingo and Lord Salisbury the 
leader of the Conservatives.- 

A SALVE TO THE CONSCIENCE. 

Many Englishmen have always had a dread at the 
back of their minds lest they might not have done 
enough good in Egypt to weigh down the terrible 
burden of the follies, ineptitudes, and butcheries 
which accompanied their entry into that ancient land. 
But after reading Mr. Milner’s book they will doubt 
no longer. From the point of view of Arabi himself 
—supposing that Arabi meant what he said, and that 
he really aimed at the philanthropic reformation that 
figured so prominently in his manifestoes—England 
has made ample atonement for all her blunders. Mr. 
Milner is in no way an apologist for British mistakes. 
He has been and is a severe critic. But he sees his 
facts, and he can make other people see them ; and 
the mere recital of the facts is enough to justify 
English occupation and to demonstrate the necessity 
for its continuance. 


MR. ALFRED MILNER. 

’Mr. Milner has many qualifications for the work 
which he has so excellently achieved. He has just 
returned to London from Cairo, where he was for a 
couple of years in the very sanctum sanctorum of the 
Egyptian administration. He is now Chairman of 
the Inland Revenue Department, and therefore in a 
position from which he can survey with the judicial 
serenity of the highly placed official the net result of 
ten years’ British policy in the East. Mr. Milner’s 
connection with Egypt began on the: Pall Mall Gazette, 
where for some years he was Mr. Stead’s right hand 
man. Long ago the late Dean of St. Paul’s, Dean 
Church, told Mr. Morley that at Oxford they re- 
garded Mr. Milner as the finest flower of English 
scholarship that Oxford had turned out in this general 
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tion. Dean Church was an authority on such matters, 
Mr. Milner as a man and as a journalist was always 
sympathetic, always in a good humor and always 
intelligent enough to ‘“‘ twig” things in a moment. 
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MR, ALFRED MILNER. 
It is worth noting as an odd coincidence that 
nearly, if not quite, the last leader Mr. Milner wrote 
in the Pall Mall Gazette was an energetic demand 
for the evacuation of Egypt, if we could not rid 
ourselves of the embarrassing restrictions which 
rendered us powerless for good. Mr. Milner, there- 
fore, may be accepted as by no means an advocate for 
holding on at any cost. In his book he commends 
the evacuation of the Soudan, and disapproves of Mr. 
Goschen’s policy of advancing to Berber. On the 
whole, Mr. Milner is of a judicial mind. He is not 
an apostle of anything and never will be, unless it be 
of that Socialism of the Chair, or municipal social- 
ism, of which in the old times he was the genial ex- 
ponent in the Pall Mall. 
AT THE TREASURY. 

Mr. Milner left the Pall Mall to try his fortunes as 
a Parliamentary candidate of the Gladstonian Im- 
perialist type at the election of 1885. He failed, 
fortunately, to get aseat. When the Home Rule split 
occurred he did not follow the G. O. M., but accepted 
the position of private secretary to Mr. Goschen. It 
was a fortunate appointment for Mr. Goschen. If 
only Mr. Milner could have sat in Mr. Goschen’s seat 
in the House as well as in his sanctum at the 
Treasury, Mr. Balfour would not at this moment be 
leader of the Opposition. Mr. Milner has all the 
gifts and graces that Mr. Goschen lacks, and Mr. 
Goschen has the fighting weight and aboriginal force 
which Mr. Milner was denied at his birth. After 
some years’ good service at the Treasury, in the 
course of which he went a stumping tour around 
France, haranguing French Chambers of Commerce 
on the subject of wine duties, he was shipped off to 
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Cairo, to aid in the management of the finances of 
Egypt. There he remained for nearly three years, 
and returned home to find himself Chairman of the 
Board of Inland Revenue—the chief tax-gather in 
the Empire. In his official capacity he has now 
to do with Sir W. Harcourt as he formerly had 
to do with Mr. Goschen, and he gets on as well 
with one as with the other. Mr. Milner was, in a 
kind of way, ‘‘made in Germany.” He was born in 
Wurtemberg, and educated at German schools. But 
this, while it gives him linguistic facility, a certain 
cosmopolitan width of view, and a philosophic turn. 
of thought, has rather strengthened than impaired 
the sturdiness of his patriotism ; and far above any 
personal pleasure which he must feel at the unan- 
imous chorus of praise with which his book is 
received in England is the sense of gratitude and 
pride that he must justly feel over the reflection of 
the solid service which this book of his has rendered 


to England. 
TOPSY-TURVY LAND. 


Mr. Milner’s fascinating book gives in an astonish- 
ingly small space a bird’s-eye view of the whole work 
which England has done in Egypt, and starts natu- 
rally enough with a description of the difficulties under 
which it has been done. The resources of the diagram- 
matic artist are not sufficient to depict the way in 
which Egypt is governed. It is a topsy-turvy land, 
in which everything is as it ought not to be, and 
where anything that pretends to be anything is noth- 
ing, and all power is invested in those who have ap- 
parently none at all. Mr. Milner says, and says truly, 
that possibly no other race, except the practical mat- 
ter-of-fact Briton, could have managed to evolve 
cosmos out of chaos under such paradoxical condi- 
tions. The Frenchman with his logic would have 
chafed himself into a fever, and the German with his 
authoritative, scientific, orderly instinct, would have 
found the nonsensical, happy-go-lucky system too 
great a burden to bear. The Englishman, however, 
without logic and without science, trusting to the 
great rule of thumb and to the principle of doing the 
best you can under the circumstances, and allowing 
Providence to take care of abstract theories and ulti- 
mate developments, has a natural gift which has 
stood him in good stead in Egypt. Here is Mr. Mil- 
ner’s picture of the labyrinth of jarring interests, con- 
flicting parties, and hopelessly disintegrating sover- 
eignty that exists in Egypt : 

A POLITICAL NIGHTMARE, 

Imagine a people, the most docile and good-tempered in 
the world, in the grip of a religion the most intolerant 
and fanatical. Imagine this people and their faith, con- 
genial in nothing but their: conservatism, flung into the 
maelstrom of European restlessness and innovation. 
Imagine a country full of turbulent foreigners, whom its 
police cannot arrest except in flagrante delicto, and whom 
its courts cannot try except for the most insignificant of- 
fenses. Imagine the government of this country unable 
to legislate for these foreigners without the consent of a 
dozen different powers, most of them indifferent, and 
some ill-disposed. Imagine it carrying on its‘business in a 
foreign tongue, which is yet not the tongue of the pre- 
dominant foreign race. Imagine it struggling to meet the 
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clamorous needs of to-day with a Budget rigorously fixed 
according to the minimum requirements of the day before 
yesterday. Imagine the decrees of this government liable 
to be set at naught by courts of its own creation. Imagine 
its policy really inspired and directed by the Envoy of a 
foreign state, who in theory is only one—and not even 
the doyen—of a large number of such Envoys, and the 
real administrative power wielded by a man who in 
theory is a mere ‘“‘ Adviser without executive functions.” 
Yes, imagine all these things, and then realize that they 
are not a Mikado-like invention of comic opera, or night- 
mare of some constitutional theorist with a disordered 
brain, but prosaic solid fact—an unvarnished picture of 
the Egypt of to-day. 

He remarks that if the government of Egypt had to 
be Garried on under the conditions of a nightmare, the 
revival of the country, in spite of these conditions, is 
almost worthy of a fairy tale. It is doubtful whether 
in any part of the world the same period can show 
anything like the same tale of progress. He has writ- 
ten his book in order to show how it was done. It 
takes over 400 pages to trace the development of this 
wonderful story, but the secret can be stated in a 
sentence. ‘‘It has been achieved by the application 
of a reasonable amount of common sense and common 
honesty to a country ruined by the absence of both.” 
But common sense and common honesty alone might 
have failed had England not been fortunate enough 
to have at Cairo a statesman to whom Mr. Milner 
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pays a well-merited meed of praise. In Lord Cromer, 
better known as Sir Evelyn Baring, England had un- 
common genius to back common sense. Mr. Milner 
Says : 

LORD CROMER. 


It would be difficult to overestimate what the work of 
England in Egypt owes to the sagacity, fortitude and pa- 
tience of the British Minister. His mental and moral 
equipment—very remarkable in any case—was peculiarly 
suited to the very peculiar circumstances in which he 
found himself placed. Perhaps the most striking feature. 
about him has been a singular combination of strength 
and forbearance. And he needed both these qualities in 
an exceptional degree. On one side of him were the 
English officials, zealous about their work, fretting at the 
obstruction which met them at every turn, and constantly 
appealing to him for assistance to overcome it. On the 
other side were the native authorities, new to our meth- 
ods, hating to be driven and keen to resent the appear- 
ance of English diplomatic pressure. The former were 
often induced to grumble at him for interfering so. 
little ; the latter were no less prone to complain of his 
interfering too much. What a task was his to steer an 
even keel between meddlesomeness and inactivity | Yet, 
how seldom has he failed to hit the right mean! Slowly 
but surely he has carried all his main points. And he has. 
carried them without needlessly overriding native au- 
thority or pushing his own personality into the fore- 
ground. He has realized that the essence of our policy is 
to help the Egyptians to work out, as far as possible, their 
own salvation. And not only has he realized it himself, 
but he has taught others to realize it. By a wise reserve 
he has led his countrymen in Egypt to rely upon patience, 
upon persuasion and upon personal influence rather than 
rougher methods to guide their native colleagues in the 
path of improved administration. Yet, on the rare occa- 
sions when his intervention was absolutely necessary, he 
has intervened with an emphasis which has broken down 
all resistance. Criticise him as you will—and he has made- 
mistakes, like other statesmen—the record of his nine 
years of arduous labor is one of which all Englishmen 
may well feel proud. The contrast between Egypt to-day 
and Egypt as he found it, the enhanced reputation of 
England in matters Egyptian, are the measure of the sig- 
nal service he has rendered alike to his own country and 
to the country where he has laid the foundation of a last- 
ing fame. 

WHY WE WENT TO EGYPT. 


In describing how it was that the English came 
into Egypt, Mr. Milner expresses his conviction very 
emphatically as to its necessity. The emergency was 
the imminent return of the reign of barbarism. So. 
far from having been exaggerated, the fears of mas- 
sacre and the general dissolution of society which im- 
mediately preceded the British advent fell short of 
the danger which was actually impending. Nothing 
but prompt action saved Egypt from anarchy. The 
Arabist movement was powerful to destroy but im- 
potent to create. Arabi might spin fine phrases, but 
he was utterly powerless to control the storm of dis- 
content and savagery which he let loose. His de- 
spairing appeal to Constantinople showed that he was 
tossing about in a rudderless boat on the stormy sea 
which he had raised. Had England not intervened, 
everything that was good in Egypt would have been 
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smashed, and after a destructive reign of terror the 
revolution would have resulted in the establishment 
of a new and severer form of the old slavery. The 
net result of intervention has been to carry into effect 
almost all the good that was in the Arabist move- 
ment. As Mr. Milner says, the only effective Ara- 
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& la Bulgaria, there was nothing to do but to recon- 
struct the whole of the administrative machine, to 
overhaul the government in all its branches, to stamp 
out the corruption which lay at the heart of Egypt's 
misfortunes, and to secure to all its citizens at least 
some elementary form of justice. But to do this im- 
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bists that Egypt has ever known are some of the 
British officials in the Egyptian service. 


WHY ENGLAND CANNOT COME OUT. 


The British went to Egypt imagining that they had 
simply to put down a military mutiny. They found 
that the whole system of government, order and 
society had fallen to pieces, and could only be slowly 
built up again piece by piece and step by step. The 
army had gone, the Khedive’s prestige had gone, and, 
except to hand Egypt over to Turkey, to be pacified 


plied long years of toilsome effort in the discharge of 
a difficult and invidicus task. It was, to begin with, 
quite incompatible with the pledges and assurances 
of which England had been so profuse when she dis- 
patched Lord Wolseley’s expedition. She went to 
Egypt to do one thing, and stayed there to do another. 
No one who has even an elementary grasp of the 
problem can deny that the second task was as indis- 
pensable as the first. It would be absurd to insist 
upon a literal fulfillment of the pledges which had 
been given to Europe in all good faith at the time 
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when England undertook the first and much the 
most simple operation. 


BUT WHAT ABOUT HER PLEDGES? 


The chapter upon the difficulty with France is an 
admirable specimen of a clear and judicial intellect 
applied to the consideration of a very complicated 
subject. He is extremely fair and even generous in 
his recognition of the position of France in Egypt. 
But he has a simple clue which enables him to tread 
his way through all the labyrinths of difficulty. That 
clue is the practical question: How can the work of 
reform in Egypt be maintained and consolidated ? 
This enables him to brush away as idle cobwebs all the 
ingenious plausibilities about centralization, interna- 
tionalization and mutual pledges on the part of Eng- 
land and France never to go back to Egypt. With 
this clue in his hand, he says that if England cleared 
out of Egypt it would be much better if France went 
in. Aself-denying ordinance by which both England 
and France pledged each other not to apply neces- 
sary pressure in the cause of civilization and progress 
in Egypt, would simply hand over the country to the 
reactionary element, which would in time bring about 
the old state of things, and necessitate, all pledges 
notwithstanding, the renewal of the former inter- 
vention, Hence if England and France were pledged 
not to interfere in Egyptian affairs, and England were 
to withdraw, it would make matters worse instead of 
better. Foreign influence, disinterestedly applied, is 
the mainspring of Egyptian progress and the only 
hope of Egyptian regeneration. To take away the 
English mainspring would certainly need some better 
excuse than the fact that you had received solemn 
pledges that a French mainspring would not be sub- 
stituted in its place. If there were no mainspring 
the watch would stop—better a French mainspring 
than none at all. But as England has determined 
never to tolerate a French mainspring, the only thing 
left is to let the English mainspring remain where it 
is at present. As for the pledges, Mr. Milner says: 


Our conception of the task before us was mistaken. 
Hence our original declarations have proved impossible 
of fulfillment. But if you go beneath the mere letter of 
these declarations, and consider their spirit, the essence 
of them all was a profession of disinterestedness. To that 
profession we have been true. And the best proof of the 
fuudamental honesty of our action is the fact that the un- 
prejudiced body of civilized opinion indorses it. Would 
it have done soif Great Britain had used the position of 
vantage which she has acquired in Egypt for her own in- 
dividual and exclusive benefit? But Great Britain has 
done nothing of the kind. No nation is able to say that 
any legitimate right or privilege which it once possessed 
in Egypt has been infringed by any action of ours. Such 
rights and privileges remain absolutely untouched, even 
where it would be just and reasonable that they should 
be modified. And, on the other hand, what European 
people having any interests in Egypt has not benefited by 
the fact that the country has been preserved from dis- 
order and restored to prosperity? That this is the true 
view of the character of British policy-is shown by the 
willing acquiescence, if not the outspoken approval, of the 
majority of civilized nations. 
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ENGLAND’S GOOD WORK IN EGYPT. 

It will be asked, ‘‘ Has England really done good 
work in Egypt?” To answer that question would 
be to summarize the whole of Mr. Milner’s book. The 
following passage, however, summarizes the answer, 
which is told with infinite detail and a marvelous 
wealth of illustration in Mr. Milner’s pages : 

If there is one thing absolutely certain, it is that the 
great majority of the Egyptian nation, and especially 
the peasantry, have benefited enormously by our pres- 
ence in the country. For the few, the new system has 
meant loss as well as gain ; for the many, it is all pure 
gain. At no previous period of his history has the fellah 
lived under a government so careful to promote his inter- 
ests or protect his rights. 

The difference between Egypt now and Egypt in the 
latter days of Ismail is as the difference between light 
and darkness. Look where you will, at the army, at 
finance, at agriculture, at the administration of justice, 
at the everyday life of the people, and their relations to 
their rulers, it is always the same tale of revival, of 
promise of a slowly developing forth in existence of 
such a thing as equity, of a nascent—if only just nascent 
—spirit of self-reliance and improvement. And this in 
the place of almost general ruin and depression, of a total 
distrust in the possibility of just government, and a 
rooted belief in administrative corruption as the natural 
and invariable rule of human society. That seems a re- 
markable revolution to have taken place in ten years. It 
is doubtful whether in any part of the world the same 
period can show anything like the same tale of progress. 
The most absurd experiment in human government has. 
been productive of one of the most remarkable harvests 
of human improvement. 

DIFFICULTIES TO BE OVERCOME, 

The difficulties under which this work has been 
accomplished are graphically set forth by Mr. Mil- 
ner in the following passage : 

Wherever you turn there is some obstruction in your 
path. Do you want to clear out a cesspool, to prevent. 
the sale of noxious drugs, to suppress a seditious or im- 
moral print—you are pulled up by the Capitulations. Do. 
you want to carry out some big work of public utility—to. 
dig a main canal, or to drain a city—you are pulled up by 
the Law of Liquidation. You cannot borrow without. 
the consent of Turkey ; you cannot draw upon the Re- 
serve Fund without the consent of the Caisse ; you can- 
not exceed the Limit of Expenditure without the consent 
of the Powers. Do you, impeded and hampered on every 
side, finally lose patience and break through, for however 
good an object, the finest mesh of the net which binds. 
you, or lay a finger on even the most trivial European 
privilege—you have a Consul-General down on you at 
once. Nay, more; you may have the British Govern- 
ment down upon you, because your action may have 
brought upon its head the remonstrances of a foreign am- 
bassador, and you may be spoiling some big hand in the 
general game of foreign politics by your tiresome little 
Egyptian difficulty. And all the while the foreign papers 
in Egypt are howling at you for not suppressing nuisances. 
which foreign privilege does not allow you to touch, and 
for not devoting to public improvements money which 
international conventions do not allow you to spend. 
And all the while the natives are grumbling, and with far 
more reason, because they are not protected against foreign 
encroachment, and because their money is not set free ta 
be spent upon the objects which they have at heart. 
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THE CURSED CAPITULATIONS, 


Justice, justice, justice, Sir Edward Malet declared, 
was the great need of Egypt when he leftit. But how 
can you get justice in a country where every foreigner 
has almost a chartered right to commit crimes with 
impunity, owing to the extent to which the Capitula- 
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tions have been abused? Of this Mr. Milner gives 
several illustrations, one of which is as follows: 

Another common instance of the abuse of the Capitula- 
tions is that of a foreign criminal, or gang of criminals, 
taking refuge upon the premises of another foreigner of 
different nationality. Here at least two consular agents 
are necessary before the police can act, one to legalize the 
infraction of domicile, the other to legalize the arrest. 
But if the criminals themselves are of different nation- 
alities, three, four or even more consulates may have to 
be represented. Now it is difficult enough to get a single 
consulate to move. To obtain the timely co-operation of 
two or more of them is next door to an impossibility. 

Even when you have got your Levantine scoundrel 
arrested at last, and convicted before his consul, he 
has a right of appeal to his native court at Athens, 
with the result that ruffians of the very worst descrip- 
tion, whom it had been difficult to arrest, and even 
more difficult to get convicted, have returned to 
Egypt after an incredibly short absence to resume 
their career of crime. No wonder Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
almost broke his heart in attempting to introduce 
domestic reforms. It is wonderful that anything at 
all has been done under the circumstances, 

A VEILED PROTECTORATE. 

Instead of annexing the country, or of proclaiming 
a protectorate, or of doing anything that would regu- 
larize her position, England has adopted what Mr. 
Milner calls the policy of the veiled protectorate or of 
the single control. This policy was defined by Lord 
Granville on January 3, 1883, as that of a position 
imposing the duty of giving advice with the object 
of securing that the order of things to be established 
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shall be of a satisfactory character and possess the 
elements of stability and progress. Twelve months 
and a day later, Lord Granville added to this expo- 
sition of English policy the declaration that their re- 
sponsibility led them to insist upon the adoption of 
the policy which they recommended, and that it will 
be necessary that all ministers and governors who 
would not follow this course should cease to hold their 
office. 

The English have occupied the country ever since 
they set foot in it, but their garrison is only three 
thousand men, and Mr. Milner is of opinion that 
the presence of even one British regiment gives a 
weight which they would not otherwise possess to the 
counsels of the British Consul-General. Still, he dis- 
criminates between British influence and British oc- 
cupation, and evidently seems to think that if Eng- 
land withdraws her troops to suit herself without ap- 
pearing to have to withdraw them because of French 
or Turkish intrigues, and above all, if she let it be 
distinctly understood that she would send them 
back without a moment’s hesitation or asking any 
one’s leave if the need seemed to arise, her supremacy 
would not ke seriously impaired. 


ITS DISADVANTAGES, 


The Egyptians, however, do not like it, and would 
prefer to be annexed outright to this half-and-half 
kind of business. If the English want Egypt gov- 
erned in English fashion, they think Englishmen 
had better govern it themselves. But to insist that 
Egypt should be governed by Egyptians in accordance 
with English ideas they cannot understand. Mr. 
Milner tells an interesting story about a native Minis- 
ter who defied everybody and vowed he would never 
consent to a certain nomination upon which Sir 
Evelyn Baring thought it necessary to insist. Per- 
suasion was tried to the utmost. At last British pa- 
tience was exhausted and the Minister was told that 
this was a matter upon which the British Government 
would stand no further trifling. Instead of an explo- 
sion the Minister shrugged his shoulders and said, 
‘‘Oh, well, if it is an order I have nothing more to 
say.” The thing was done. Still, notwithstanding 
the immense difficulty of accustoming the Egyptian 
to the anomalies of the situation in which he can 
neither be master himself nor have a master, the 
work has been accomplished. This, as Mr. Milner 
observes, is due chiefly to the skill and patience of the 
extraordinary man who for nine years has been the 
interpreter of Great Britain’s will to Egypt. ‘‘ Among 
his many qualities the power of distinguishing big 
things from little things and not fussing about the 
latter is, perhaps, the most remarkable.” 


THE POWERS AND EGYPT, 


In describing the foreign influence which England 
has to deal with in Egypt, Mr. Milner, apparently 
without remembering Mr. Gladstone’s famous chal- 
lenge, points out one place on the map in which Aus- 
tria has done good. He says Austria is one of the 
powers which has been very honorably represented in 
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Egypt, and her influence upon Egyptian affairs has 
almost always been exercised in a beneficent direc- 
tion. The Italian influence is almost always em- 
ployed upon England’s side. Germany follows to acer- 
tain extent on the same side. Her only bitter enemy 
is France, supported more or less by Turkey. Russia 
does not interfere much ; her interest in the country is 
small. So far as England has to face Russian opposi- 
tion it is simply because Russia feels more or less con- 
strained to support France. In one of the foot notes, 
which add so much to the value of the volume, Mr. 
Milner gives the way in which the assent of the six 
powers came to be regarded as sufficient to give the 
force of law as against all the world to any degree 
dealing with the Egyptian debt or the relations of 
Egypt to her creditors. For other questions affecting 
the rights of foreigners all the fourteen powers have 
still to be consulted. 


THE POLICY OF PERSEVERANCE, 


Mr. Milner divides the history of England’s work in 
Egypt into periods, beginning with the years of gloom 
from the departure of Lord Dufferin down to the 
London Convention in 1885. Fiom 1886 downward 
the position steadily improved, and no doubt Mr. Mil 
ner has good reason to hope that by steady persistency 
in the policy of perseverance we may succeed in fully 
achieving the objects which we went to Egypt to 
accomplish. 

English influence is not exercised to impose an unconge- 
nial foreign system upon a reluctant people. It isa force 
making for the triumph of the simplest ideas of honesty, 
humanity and justice, to the value of which Egyptians are 
just as much alive as anybody else. It is a weight, and a 
decisive weight, cast into the right scale, in the struggle of 
the better elements of Egyptian society against the worse. 

The past of the experiment is full of encouragement for 
its future, and if the problem is capable of solution at all, 
it is along the lines of our present policy—the policy of 
Barig—that the solution is to be reached. And this, it 
appears to me, is more material than the amount of time 
required to reach it. It is interesting to know when you 
will arrive at the end of your journey. But it is more 
important to know that you are on the right road. The 
truth is that the idea of a definite date for the conclusion 
of our work in Egypt is wholly misleading. The with- 
drawal of Great Britain, if it is not-to end in disaster, can 
only be a gradual process. An intangible influence, made 
up of many elements, like that of England in Egypt, can- 
not be withdrawn, any more than it can be created, at a 
certain hour or by a single act. 


THE FUTURE OF THE SOUDAN, 


Mr. Milner believes that England ought to have in- 
sisted upon the evacuation of the Soudan before 
Hicks Pasha marched to his doom, and that when 
Khartoum fell the British did wisely in withdrawing 
to Wadi Halfa, He thinks it will be necessary to es- 
tablish Egyptian supremacy in the Soudan, if only 
because the power which controls the upper course of 
the Nile practically holds in its hands the water which 
is the Egyptian equivalent to the Bread of Life. He 
would proceed slowly, and is not without hope that 
Mahdism may wear itself away and leave a void 
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which the Egyptian government can enter and fill 
with advantage both to itself and to the Soudan. Mr, 
Milner thinks that the province of Dongola might be 
regained by diplomacy without firing a shot. The 
leadership of the Mahdist movement has passed en- 
tirely into the hands of the Baggara, and the Danagla 
and Jaalim are disaffected, and hate the Baggara more 
than they hate the Egyptians. The occupation of 
Dongola would only require an addition of four or 
five thousand men to the Egyptian army. He thinks 
that if once the one great danger to Egypt, the existence 
of a hostile, barbarous power in the Central Soudan, 
were overcome, it does not seem unreasonable to be- 
lieve that an army of twenty thousand or twenty-five 
thousand men would permanently suffice to defend 
them not only as far as Khartoum, but to Fashoda 
on the White Nile and Sennaar on the Blue Nile. 
He evidently thinks that the tribes lying between 
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Uganda and Khartoum would easily consent to be 
armed and drilled by British officers. He is en- 
couraged in this hope by the extraordinary trans- 
formation which has been effected in the Egyptian 
army, and the extent to which the three English- 
men, Baring, Vincent and Moncrieff, have succeeded 
in rebuilding from its foundations the Egyptian State. 


THE EGYPTIAN ARMY. 


In 1884, three thousand five hundred Egyptian 
troops at Tokay threw down their arms and fled when 
threatened by only a thousand of the Mahdists; two 
thousand were killed without the least resistance, 
Seven years later, at Afafit, on the road to Tokar, an 
Egyptian battalion stood their ground against the at- 
tack of the great body of the dervishes and did not 
yield one inch throughout the line. The reason of 
this transformation is to be found in the fact that the 
Egyptian army has been Anglicized. The troops are 
properly fed, clothed and housed and are looked after 
when they are ill. The devotion of the English offi- 
cers in attending to their troops during the cholera 
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was a new idea to the Egyptian mind. The Egyptian 
fellah is not bad material for a soldier. He is cool, 
solid in the face of danger, and so fond of drill that 
the soldiers had to be actually prevented by order 
from practicing drill in their leisure hours. The 
army has not only been Anglicized, but it has also 
been Soudanesed. It consists at present of eight bat- 
talions of fellahs and five of Soudanese negroids, who 
come for the most part from the Shilluk and Dinkah 
tribes of the Equatorial Province. These blacks are 
full of dash and fight, and form an admirable mixt- 
ure with the fellaheen. All the five Soudanese regi- 
ments are under British officers. Of the eight fel- 
laheen regiments only four have British colonels and 
majors. 
THE GORDON OF THE MAHDISTS, 

One of the most brilliant passages in Mr. Milner’s 
book is that in which he describes the Northern rush 
of the dervish leader, Wad El Nejumi, who in 1889 
led an array of five thousand fighting men swollen by 
a crowd of women, children and camp followers to 
twice that number. Wad El Nejumi was the most 
heroic figure of all the chieftains of the Soudanese 
war. He was the Gordon of Mahdism. It was he 
who overthrew Hicks and led the final attack upon 
Khartoum ; and it was he who, in the eyes of all the 
faithful, was destined to plant the standard of the 
true Mahdi on the citadel of Cairo. 


THE ANGLICIZED EGYPTIAN ARMY, 


Since then Egypt has beenat peace. The Egyptian 
army at the present moment consists of 12,547 men 
and officers with 18 field guns. There are about 1,100 
mounted men, 300 of whom ride camels, and about 
160 precision and machine guns. The total cost is 
$2,500,000, or something like $200 perman. Of these 
troops 6,000 are on the frontier, 2,600 at Suakim, and 
4,000 at Cairo and Alexandria. Everything, how- 
ever, in this as in all other respects, depends upon the 
continuance of the British element in the Egyptian 
army. It is worthy of note that instead of diminish- 
ing the number of British officers in the army they 
have been steadily increased. When the army was 
formed there were 27 British officers to 6,000 men, 
now there are 76 British officers to 12,500 men, and 
there are about 40 British non-commissioned officers 
besides. Mr. Milner thinks that this process has gone 
far enough, and he drops a significant hint as to the 
possible danger of the introduction of new British 
officers into the Egyptian.army and as to the neces- 
sity of letting those who have learned their duties re- 
main, instead of being removed elsewhere. 

The chapter on the race against bankruptcy is an 
admirable example of the way in which even the 
most complex financial problems can be stated, not 
only with lucidity, but in such a fashion as to make 
them as interesting as ever Mr. Gladstone made his 
most famous Budget speeches. We must, however, 
pass them by, merely noting in passing the immense 
increase of English trade that has followed the En- 
glish ascendency in Egypt. Half of the trade in 
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Egypt is in English hands at the present moment, 
and this has been secured, not by an unfair exercise 
of influence, but simply as the consequence of a. fair 


field. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR WATER. 


One of the most interesting chapters in the book is 
that entitled the Struggle for Water. Water is every- 
thing for Egypt, and the work of Scott-Moncrieff de- 
serves a high place in the services which England has 
rendered to civilization. When he took the works in 
hand, the Egyptian government was on the point of 
spending $3,500,000 to buy pumping-machines, which 
were to be kept going at an annual expenditure of 
$1,250,000. Moncrieff stopped this at once, and by 
expending less than half a million upon the restora- 
tion of the Barrage, a great dam, which had been 
allowed to go out of repair, about fourteen miles 
down stream from Cairo, he was able to secure in- 
comparably better water at an annual expenditure of 
$150,000 a year. The Barrage had taken nearly 
twenty years to build, and had cost about a million 
sterling, but it was practically useless until Sir Colin 
Scott-Moncrieff came to Egypt. 

In the year 1888 the whole of one province in Upper 
Egypt was threatened with the total failure of crops, 
owing to the low level of the water in the canal. An 
English inspector of irrigation boldly decided to 
throw a temporary dam across the canal, and thereby 
saved the province from starvation. A special thanks- 
giving service was held in the mosque, at which the 
Minister of Public Works was present. The popula- 
tion, bigoted Mussulmans for the most part, insisted 
that the English inspector should be present at the 
ceremony, although in that districtit was an unheard- 
of thing for a Christian to be present at one of their 
religious services, 

A PARTING SUGGESTION. 


Mr. Milner concludes his brilliant review of the 
triumphs of the Irrigation Commission by referring 
to the urgent need for the construction of a gigantic 
reservoir in the upper part of the Nile, by which the 
area of irrigated land could be immensely increased. 
By an expenditure of $10,000,000, he says it would 
be easy to reclaim 600,000 acres in the Delta alone, 
which would bear crops worth at least $25 per 
acre. Thus there would be an annual increased 
yieid of $15,000,000 on a capital investment of 
$10,000,000. Mr. Milner hints that, as the Suez 
Canal shares which we bought from Egypt will 
be worth $100,000,000 in a few years, it would be a 
generous and politic act if Great Britain would em- 
ploy a fourth part of the profit which it made on this 
bargain by constructing an immense reservoir, which 
would enormously increase the prosperity of Egypt, 
and would react most favorably upon English busi- 
ness. He says the most successful, the most creditable 
and the most unquestionably useful of all the services 
rendered by England to Egypt have been connected 
with this vital problem of water. ‘‘ But the work 
done, great as it is, remains incomplete without the 
reservoir.” 
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THE RESULT OF SIX MONTHS’ EXPERIMENT. 


N the summer of last year, as our readers will remember, we published an article describing M. Gouin’s sys- 
tem of teaching languages. It was stated that, in order to put to the test the claims of the advocates of M. 
Gouin’s system, Mr. Stead had placed all his children, with the exception of the youngest, whois only three years 
old, at their disposal for the purpose of being instructed in French on the new system. As the system itself 
was fully described in the Review or Reviews for July, there is no need to describe it afresh, beyond say- 
ing that it is based throughout upon the principle of teaching a language orally and not by reading and 
writing. That is to say, pupils are not at first allowed access to books, and are rigidly forbidden to see the 
printed or written words until they have had the sound imprinted upon their memory through the ear, and 
associated with the action to which the sound belongs, the actions being connected together in a series. This 
system has been elaborated by M. Gouin, who has compiled an extremely ingenious series of lessons drawn 
up in logical sequence, so that by the association of ideas each sound is linked with a series of actions, or 
rather the mental pictures of these actions, one growing out of the other until the final point is reached. 

Mr. Howard Swan. who first brought the system under Mr. Stead’s attention, was fortunate enough to 
secure as teacher M. Bétis, a disciple of M. Gouin, who went to London for the purpose of giving this object 
lesson in the utility of a system which its inventor believes to be destined to revolutionize the teaching of 
all languages in the schools of the future. The experiment commenced on May 15. It was to be continued 
for six months. For one month, however, in the summer, M. Bétis and his pupils had their holidays ; so that 
the six months terminated on December 15. During that time, M. Bétis attended five days a week at Cam- 
- bridge House, Wimbledon, Mr. Stead’s suburban home, and gave lessons on M. Gouin’s system for three 
hours a day. The children were divided into-two classes—the three eldest, aged respectively eighteen, seven- 
teen and fifteen, having two hours each day, and the two younger, a girl and a boy, aged thirteen and nine, 
having one houraday. The three eldest had previously, for some time, been learning French with their 
tutor, Dr. Borns. They had been through Badois’ Grammar and various conversational and other exercises, 
and were about as far advanced as are most pupils who have undergone the regular training under the ordinary 
methods. They were, however, none of them competent to have gone to France alone, nor would any of them 
have undertaken to take part in an ordinary French conversation upon any general topic. The girl was less 
advanced, and Jack was entirely innocent of even the most elementary acquaintance with the language. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Swan claimed that in six months’ teaching of M. Gouin’s system it would 
: be possible to take a boy of average intelligence, and by a series of lessons, which would be as amusing as a 
pastime, enable him to think in French, to read with ease any ordinary French newspaper or romance, to 
carry on a conversation with any Frenchman, to intelligently follow any lecture, sermon or debate, and in 
short to have a thorough grasp of the language as an instrument of thought and of communication with his 
fellows. The advocates of the system did not claim in that space of time to give a literary command of 
French, but for all practical purposes they undertook that pupils trained on this system would be able to find 
their way about France without difficulty, and hold their own in general conversation. Six months having 
now expired, our readers will naturally expect a report as to how far these promises have been fulfilled. Mr. 
Stead accordingly sends us the following statement : 


MR STEAD’S REPORT UPON THE EXPERIMENT IN HIS FAMILY. 


’ HAVE never had the good fortune to be trained 
on M. Gouin’s system and, although I have 
learned to read French, I can no more speak it than I 
can talk Sanscrit. My opinion upon the proficiency 
attained by my children is therefore worth little. One 
thing, however, I can say—that is, that in the latter 
part of the six months’ period the three elder boys 
read regularly the Petit Journal. They also read 
‘¢ Monte Cristo” from beginning to end in their spare 
moments as they would read any other novel written 
in their mother tongue. Although never present at 


the lessons, I could see that M. Bétis’ teaching was 
by no means irksome ; that they, the girl as well as 





the boys, enjoyed their teaching, and instead of 
wearying of it, wanted more. M. Poiré’s report at 
the end of three months, which was published in the 
REVIEW, gave an extremely satisfactory account of 
the progress made up to that date. It was with con- 
siderable confidence, therefore, that I invited several 
friends to my house on December 19, for the purpose 
of ascertaining how far Mr. Swan’s assertions had 
been verified by the result of the experiment. I may 
premise the report of the proceedings of the examina- 
tion by stating that none of our children are naturally 
good linguists. On neither side of the house have 
they inherited the least talent for acquiring foreign 
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languages. During the whole of the time that the 
French lessons were going on their ordinary studies 
were being conducted in the morning as far as possi- 
ble in German under their tutor, Dr. Borns. 

The company assembled in my study were Mr. F. 
Storr, M.A., editor of the Journal of Education, who 
had repeatedly expressed himseif more or less skepti- 
cally as to the advantage of the system, excepting for 
young children; M. Poiré, French master of the 
Halifax Grammar School and Huddersfield College ; 
Dr. Pryde, late principal of the Edinburgh Young 
Ladies’ College, where he had no fewer than 1,500 
girls under his tuition ; Mrs. Garrigues, who is pres- 
ent in this country with a commission from the Minis- 
ter of Education at Washington ; Madame de Leeuw, 
a very accomplished linguist who conducts the Kings- 
ley Kindergarten School, Wimbledon, and Dr. Borns, 
the tutor of the boys, besides Mr. Swan, M. Bétis, 
Mrs. Stead and myself. 


THE EXAMINATION, 


The examination commenced ata quarter past three 
and continued, with an interval for refreshment, until 
about seven o’clock. It was rather a long one, but 
long as it was it was impossible in the time to go 
through the very exhaustive programme which had 
been drawn up by M. Bétis for the purpose of testing 
the capacity of his pupils. ‘The questions,” said 
Mr. Swan, who prefaced the examination by a few 
words, ‘‘ are to test whether or not the pupils, who 
have had six months’ lessons of two hours a day of 
five days a week, are able to do the following : 


1. To give in French the names of objects shown to 
them. 

2. To describe in French the gestures which are made 
before them. 

3. To repeat an old series lesson. 

4. To repeat in French a story,which they have just 
heard in French. 

5. To recount personal facts which have occurred to 
them at any moment of their lives. 

6. To read an article from a French newspaper, or a 
page from an ordinary novel, and repeat it in French. 

7. To give, in French, the explanations necessary to 
make themselves understood, if they lack the proper word 
in French. 

8. To ask, in French, sufficient explanation to under- 
stand the meaning of a French word which they do not 
recognize. 

9. To consult a dictionary in French when they meet 
with any French word which they do not understand. 

10. To repeat immediately in French a fact recounted 
in English by one of the persons present, or taken from a 
newspaper or an English book. 

11. To recount in French what they would do in France 
under any given circumstance 

12. To explain and recount in French aseries of pictures 
without titles. 

13. To improvise immediately, in French, the end of a 
story of which they have been told the beginning. 

14. To sum up this story in a few words. 

15. To recount in French the same story twice over in 
different terms. 


16. To calculate in French. 
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17. Toexplain in French what are the mental pictures 
which spring up in their mind when hearing a word or a 
phrase. 

18. To explain in French the reason of the forms of con- 
jugation employed by a French author in any extract 
(newspaper or book). 

19. To act as interpreter. 

20. To repeat in French a conversation held by persons 
present at the examination. 

21. To understand completely a lesson in science or 
literature given in French. . 

22. Themselves to teach a French series to others. 

23. To explain a grammatical table. 

24. To write an ordinary letter, not technical.” 


This, it must be confessed, was a sufficiently com- 
prehensive programme. 

To do the first was, of course, comparatively easy. 
Each one present selected an object in turn, which 
was then correctly named. The second was not quite 
so satisfactorily gone through. Several gestures were 
correctly expressed, but they did not know the 
French equivalents of three gestures—to tickle, to 
sneeze and to wipe one’s nose. The third, which was 
to repeat an old series, was taken by all the children. 
The elder boys described the taking of a ticket at the 
railway station. Jack and Emma had their turn 
with a series of the cat, which describes the catching 
and eating of amouse. This, however, was but the 
rehearsing of lessons which had previously been gone 
through. The first important test was the fourth, 
which was to recount in French a story which they 
had just heard in French. M. Poiré repeated in 
French a variant upon the story of the shipwreck and 
rescue from an iceberg, described in our Christmas 
number, which was then repeated in French, but in 
their own rendering, by two of the elder boys. Jack 
then had his turn with a story improvised for the 
occasion by Madame de Leeuw, going through his 
task with the utmost sang froid and success. 

The fifth was the recounting of a personal fact in 
the experience of the pupils. The subjects were 
chosen by those present. The eldest boy briefly re- 
counted the journey which he took with his father to 
Oberammergau in the summer of 1890. The second 
boy described the visit he paid to the Rhine last year, 
making one stumble about the genders. Jack, at the 
suggestion of his mother, told a doleful tale of how 
his fingers had been cut by the spokes of a rapidly 
revolving bicycle, with the resultant visit to the doc- 
tor’s to have his mutilated fingers bound up. Jack 
was bothered about the word ‘‘ bicyclette,” which is 
the French equivalent for safety bicycle, and for 
‘‘ pedals,” which he had never learned in French; but 
otherwise he told his story very well. 

This brought us to the sixth question. They had 
to read an article from a French newspaper. A bun- 
dle of that day’s French papers was laid upon the 
table and the following passage, selected at random, 
was taken from the Petit Journal: 


A WInstructTion.—Un petit gargon de six A sept ans— 
brun, les yeux relevés a la chinois—jouait samedi dans le 
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couloir sur lequel s’ouvrent les cabinets des juges d’in- 
struction de la troisiéme galerie. 

De temps & autre, le petit s’élancait dans la galerie, 
tapait de sa petite main sur le bureau du garcon qui, en 
riant, le menagait du doigt. 

Lienfant se sauvait, enchanté, et se réfugiait auprés 
dune jeune femme—une gouvernante—qui essayait en 
vain de le faire tenir tranquille. 

Un prévenu qu’accompagnait un garde républicain ar- 
riva; le petit garcon lui sauta au cou en criant: 

—Bon jour, mon papa! 

L’homme tenait le petit dans ses bras, des sanglots 
soulevaient sa poitrine; le prisonnier était M. Pedro de 
San-Luna, lartiste peintre qui, le 22 septembre dernier, 
dans un acces de fureur jalouse, avait tiré des coups de 
revolver sur sa belle-mére et son beau-frére, M. Pardo de 
Tavera. 

—Viens-tu, papa? demandait l’enfant. 

—Tout & Vheure, répondit le malheureux homme. 

Et il entra chez M. Pasques, juge d’instruction. 

L’enfant partit avec sa bonne. 


One of the boys read it out loud, and then, handing 
the paper to M. Bétis; repeated in his own words the 
story which he had just read. The only word which 
he boggled at was ‘“ prévenu,” which necessitated 


the reference to a French—not a French-English— . 


dictionary in order to discover its meaning. Depart- 
ing from the strict order of the programme, M. Bétis 
then asked the boys to explain in French the true rea- 
sons of the forms of the conjugations employed in the 
narrative that had just been read—for instance, 
why ‘ demandait l’enfant,” but ‘‘ répondit ’homme,” 
etc.? This they did quite correctly, except for one 
verb, which was corrected by one of the other boys. 
The tenth was a stiff test—to repeat immediately in 
French a fact recounted in English. I tolda gory tale 
concerning a mortal combat between a cock and a cat, 
with dire results to the cat. It was a comical story, 
which was improvised for the moment, and ‘was sat- 
isfactorily rendered into French. The following pas- 
sage was then taken from the last number of the 
Graphie : 

At about eleven o’clock we reached a shallow ravine, 
where we intended to make our midday halt. There was 
then a stiff breeze blowing. I felt sleepy (we had com- 
menced our march about midnight, and had not halted 
except for a few minutes at sunrise, when I took a hasty 
snack of cold meat and bread, standing by one of the 
camels) ; and I lay down, intending to get up and have a 
cup of tea and some breakfast about one o’clock, By that 
time, however, there was a furious storm blowing. My 
head camelman, by shouting in my ear, made me under- 
stand it was useless attempting to march, as I could soon 
perceive for myself. 

It was rather a long story, which I should not have 
liked to repeat in English, the sequence of events not 
being very close. My second boy, however, went 
through it in French much better than his father 
could have done in English. This brought us to the 
eleventh question. At this point Mr. Storr suggested 
that it would be well to have a passage in English 
written out and translated textually. To this M. 
Bétis objected on principle. Textual translation was 
opposed to the essence of M. Gouin’s system. He was 
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perfectly willing to take any passage that Mr. Storr 
would submit from any English author, and the boys 
would render it in French in their own language, but 
the textual translation, phrase by phrase, was exactly 
the kind of thing against which M. Gouin set his 
face. Translation in which the exact phrase was re- 
produced belonged to literary, not colloquial, French, 
and it ought not to be undertaken at the end of six 
manths’ tuition, All that M. Gouin claimed to do 
was to enable his pupils to give the sense of the thing, 
to express accurately and clearly the gist of what an 
English author or speaker had said or written ; but 
textual translation, phrase by phrase—no, they would 
have none of it! To prove, however, that the objec- 
tion was not taken on the score of inability, he con- 
‘sented to put the following passage from Answers 
sentence by sentence : 

Three years ago I was traveling in Cumberland in a 
full carriage. One side of the compartment was occupied 
by four portly farmers. 

At a wayside station a thin, cadaverous man got in and 
tried to wedgo himself in between two of the aforesaid 
farmers. 

Not obtaining a comfortable position, he turned to the 
biggest farmer and said : 

‘‘ Excuse me, sir. The Act of Parliament allows you to 
occupy thirty inches, I think you are occupying more.” 

‘“‘Confound you, sir!” roared the farmer. ‘I'd have 
you to know I was not manufactured by Act of Parlia- 
ment.” 


This the boys rendered in French with a slight diffi- 
culty about the French equivalents for ‘‘ wedged in” 
and ‘“‘ cadaverous,” while ‘‘ confound you” they judi- 
ciously left untranslated, or rather replaced by an 
astonished ‘‘ Monsieur !” 

After this they were requested to recount what they 
would do in France under circumstances which were 
to be suggested by those present. The situation sug- 
gested to the elder boys was this: Suppose that one 
of them got out at Amiens, to get something to eat, 
and was left behind by the train without money and 
without ticket—what would he do? The resources 
of the imagination of the fifteen-year-old were not 
very extensive, being chiefly confined to a vain pil- 
grimage to the Commissaire de Police, and then to 
the stationmaster, to ask for money in order to rejoin 
his father in Paris. Failing both these resources of 
supply, he resolved to wait in the waiting-room until 
his father came back for him—the idea of pledging 
his watch at the nearest pawnbroker’s shop not hay- 
ing come within the range of his experience. Jack 
was then asked to explain what he would doif he had 
lost his purse when sent to make some purchases. 
His answers were clear and satisfactory. 

The twelfth ordeal was to describe and explain in 
French pictures submitted to them without explana- 
tion. The first, from the Graphic, was somewhat 
simple—a party going to play golf; then came one 
from the illustrated supplement of the Petit Journal, 
portraying the triumphal march of the French into 
Abomey. Then Jack had his turn with a series of 
pictures from the Imagerie Artistique series, repre- 
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senting the anger of a concierge when mocked by 
naughty children. At first he was somewhat both- 
ered about the first picture of the concierge, who 
might have been any old man sitting in a chair hold- 
ing in his hand anything between a fishing rod and a 
whip, but which is supposed to be a bell rope. After- 
wards Jack went on all right. Thirteen, fourteen, fif- 
teen and sixteen were omitted, as the time was rapidly 
passing. Seventeen was the explanation in French 
of the mental pictures which arose before their minds 
on hearing a word or a phrase. The words chosen 
were ‘‘tache,” ‘‘courageux,” ‘‘respectable,” ‘li- 
braire,” ‘‘actuel,” and ‘“Jlarron.” Respectability 
driving its gig did not arise before the minds of the 
pupils, but only a person well dressed or very well 
dressed. ‘‘ Larron” was a word they did not know, 
and this led them to hark back to the eighth head, in 
which they had to ask in French for sufficient ex- 
planation to enable them to understand that “ lar- 
ron” in colloquial or modern French was ‘un vo- 
leur *’—a word they-knew very well. 

We then had first one and then another of the boys 
employed as interpreters between a Frenchman and 
an Englishman present who were supposed not to 
know each other's language. This was gone through 
very satisfactorily. Upon this I can speak with 
authority, as it is one of the few parts of the exami- 
nation upon which I am entitled to have a voice. 
The subjects selected were the best way to go to 
Biarritz, and a supposed business interview for the 
bargaining for an indefinite number of animals of 
various sizes and descriptions. The subjects were 
selected by those present. After this Jack acted as 
interpreter between two ladies present with reference 
to obtaining rooms in Paris. 

The elder boys now repeated in French a discussion 
held previously in English between Mr. Storr, Mr. 
Swan and M, Bétis, on the utility or otherwise of 
translation phrase by phrase instead of re-thinking 
the whole in French. 

Then came the crucial test to prove whether the 
scholars could understand ordinary spoken French. 
M. Bétis and M. Poiré began a very rapid conversa- 
tion in French concerning their intended visit to 
France, which was continued for some little time. 
The substance of it was then given in French by the 
boys. One took the part of M. Bétis and the other 
of M. Poiré, to the complete satisfaction of those 
whose conversation they undertook to repeat. 

No. 21 was passed over fcr lack of time, it now 
being half-past six, greatly to the disappointment of 
M. Bétis, who was most anxious to prove that the 
boys could understand a lesson given either in science 
or literature in the French language. One of the 
boys was then told off to give a lesson according to 
M. Gouin’s system to his sister, which he did standing 
at the table, to the satisfaction of M. Gouin’s repre- 
sentatives. The grammatical table had been previously 
explained. Then the elder boys were instructed 


‘ 


to write a letter to an imaginary person in Paris 
asking the price of a flat of five apartments. near the 
Louvre, 


These were written in good phraseology, 
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but there was a mistake in the use of the word 
‘‘appartement” for ‘ piéce,” the reponsibility of 
which, however, does not lie at the door of the pupil. 
The company was breaking up, and they were 
writing in the midst of a general hubbub. Jack then 
read fluently an extract from the fairy story of ‘‘ Le 
Petit Poucet,” and his sister described one of the 
pictures. The examination then closed. 
THE RESULT. 

The net result of it all on my mind was that what- 
ever else had been done or had not been done, M. 
Gouin’s system had taught my children to think in 
French. That is to say, the French language had 
become to them a vehicle of thought. They were not 
glib,-and as they have never been to school, but 
always under private tutorship, they had not the free, 
decided manner of recitation that is acquired when 
set pieces are learned by heart and repeated in class. 
Although they hesitated sometimes in getting the 
facts grasped in their minds before giving the French 
sentences, they had unquestionably got hold of the 
instrument and were able to use it for all practical 
purposes. 

It will be seen from the extracts which I have 
given above that the task covered a tolerably wide 
range and sampled pretty fairly the, kind of ordinary, 
average colloquial language which they would require 
in finding their way about the world. As to their 
accent, pronunciation and grammar, of that, of 
course, I can say nothing. I leave that to the testi- 
mony of those who were present, especially M. Poiré 
and Madame de Leeuw. M. Poiré is a Frenchman 
born, and Madame de Leeuw has half a dozen lan- 
guages at the tip of her tongue. No doubt the pre- 
vious grounding in French which the elder boys had 
received from their tutor, stood them in good stead, 
although both they and their tutor frankly admit 
that they never would have been able to have gone 
through such an examination but for the six months’ 
training under M. Gouin’s system. In the case of 
Jack, however, M. Bétis had virgin soil to work 
upon. Heis only nine years old, and he had never 
opened a French grammar. He also told his stories 
in French and took part in the French conversation, 
and fully justified what Mr. Swan had claimed when 
he came to me six months age. 

REPORTS FROM THOSE PRESENT. 

I append the written statements of those who were 
present, each of which has been written independently, 
which supplement and confirm my own impression as 
to the results which have been obtained. My boys 
had never before been at any examination of a quasi- 
public nature, and any one who has had to undergo an 
examination in the presence of half a dozen strangers, 
in the native language of some of them, can under- 
stand how formidable such an ordeal must have been : 

MR. A. C. POIRE, 
18 PORTLAND PLACE, HALIFAX, 
December 20, 1892. 

Having had the privilege of being one of the examiners 

on December 19, I am glad to state that the boys gave 
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proof of a thorough and wide knowledge of what one may 
call simple French ; and by that I mean the ordinary 
straightforward language used by French people them- 
selves in the intercourse of life, enabling them to express 
all their own thoughts and the thoughts of others. 

Of course there was occasional hesitation, which may 
be easily understood if we remember that everything had 
to be done on the spur of the moment (and even in their 
mother-tongue they would probably have done the same). 

There were also some mistakes of genders, In the few 
rare cases of inaccuracy of tense, the right form was 
given after the simple indication that a mistake had been 
made, 

1. I was particularly struck, as a Frenchman and a 
teacher, by the way in which they repeated, with aston- 
ishing accuracy, a conversation between Mr. Bétis and 
myself, in the course of which I purposely spoke more 
quickly than we generally do, never waiting a second to 
give them time to think. And let it be remembered that 
the pupils did not repeat after each sentence, but only 
when the conversation was over ; that is, they thought in 
French. 

2. By the facility with which they repeated a short 
story, which I rapidly improvised in French on a theme 
given by another person. 

3. By the repetition, in excellent French, of a discussion 
which had taken place, in English, half an hour or.so be- 
fore, which they did not know they would be asked to re- 
peat, and which one might think they had forgotten, 
occupied as they were with the questions put to them be- 
tween the discussion and the repetition of it. 

4, By their repeating, almost word for word, an article 
from a French newspaper read quickly to them. 

5. By their explanation (in French) of the true reasons 
for the use of all moods and tenses in the article read— 
an explanation much clearer than that generally found in 
grammars—a very remarkable feat, if we remember that 
the method does not take grammar as its basis. 

6. By the excellent manner in which one ef the boys 
gave a lesson to his sister, with the necessary explana- 
tions, insisting, when needed, on the value of certain 
words, and explaining their meaning (the whole in 
French). 

7. By the admirable manner in which Jack recounted 
his experiences (in French), and acted as an interpreter 
between an American lady and a French lady, a result in 
keeping with his attainments last August. 

These tests—and others—have proved to me that al- 
though we had not time to submit the boys to the last 
test—that of listening to a lecture in French and _ report- 
ing it in English—the wide knowledge of French they 
manifested would have enabled them to do it. 

A. C. Pore, 
French Master at the Huddersfield College. 
LEEUW. 
DECEMBER 20, 1892. 

Much as I expected from Mr. Gouin’s method, and 
Messrs. Swan’s and Bétis’ application of it, 1 was quite 
struck by the results shown yesterday. The clear and 
correct pronunciation gave evidence of careful training. 
The facility with which even the boy of nine could act as 
interpreter, and the wonderful ease with which the older 
ones rendered in idiomatic French a most difficult passage, 
chosen at random from an English daily paper, showed 
conclusively that they had gained a mastery over the lan- 
guage which will enable them to converse with any 
Frenchman on any topic, short of distinctively ‘“ special ” 
subjects. The manner in which the questions on the use 
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of the tenses were answered ought to convince any one 
that this is indeed ‘“‘ French made éasy,” the explanations 
being perfectly simple, intelligible and easy of application. 
ALIDA E, DE LEEUW, 
The Kingsley School, Wimbledon. 
MR, DAVID PRYDE, LL.D. 
23 WosuRN PLACE, RuSSELL SQuARE, W. C. 

Dear Sir.—I now take the opportunity, which I did not 
get on Monday, of thanking you for allowing me to be 
present at the examination of your children according to 
the new system of teaching French. I was pleased and 
satisfied beyond expectation. 

That the natural method of teaching languages is the 
best, and that this particular method is more natural than 
the others now in use, will be readily admitted by every 
unprejudiced educationist. The only problem to be 
solved was, ‘‘ Could the method in question be carried out 
efficiently ¢” 

I think that this problem was undoubtedly proved by 
the examination at your house. The pupils were tried by 
every possible test, and they stood every test most satis- 
factorily, They were thoroughly at home in the subject. 
On the various occasions when they were asked to de- 
scribe an object, it was evident that they were not 
putting their description into English, and then translating 
it word for word into French, but that they were looking 
at the object with the mind’s eye, and allowing the object 
to suggest the French words. In every imaginable po- 
sition in which they were placed they were always able 
to find some language to describe their ideas. Of course, 
they were not always fluent and correct. But even 
French children in similar circumstances would have oc- 
casionally hesitated and made some grammatical mistake. 
Even English adults, if set on the spur of the moment 
to describe an object in their own language would not 
have been absolutely without a mistake. In fact, I could 
not help noticing that the keenest critic present at the 
examination, while drawing up an English passage to be 
translated into French, made a slight error which he 
afterwards corrected. 

On these grounds I think that M. Bétis and Mr. Swan 
ought to be congratulated on the success of their experi- 
ment. 

Tam, yours very sincerely, 
Davip Prypg, LL.D. 

December 22, 1892. 

MADAME ADELE M. GARRIGUES, 
99 GOWER STREET, Lonpon, W. C., 
December 24, 1802. 

Dear Mr. Stead.—I had read, in the American Revirw 
oF REviEws of July last, your paper on the Gouin system 
of teaching languages before I left America, and since I 
have been in London I have taken every means at my dis- 
posal of seeing the theory applied to practice. Conse- 
quently, I was glad to witness the examination of Monday 
last, and I take pleasure in expressing my satisfaction 
with the result of the six months’ test. 

The fact that the young people really possessed their 
French, and were able to use it for practical purposes, and 
that they did so use it, was what first impressed me. The 
quickening and stimulating eftect of this method of study 
upon the imagination was also evident, and it would, I 
should say, have its effect on study in other directions as 
well as in languages. 

The reproductions in French of conversations and of 
stories read or repeated in English showed this quickness 
of mental energy and also the mental attitude which the 
Gouin method aims tosecure. It was evident that a dis- 
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tinct picture was conveyed to each brain, and that the 
variations, when there were any, were caused by the indi- 
vidual coloring which the same picture may take in dif- 
ferent minds. I have never seen results gained by six 
months of instruction which could compare favorably 
with what your children did on Monday. The ground 
covered, and the thoughtful, intelligent manner in which 
the work was done, were alike gratifying. As soon as the 
facts or ideas presented in English took shape in the brain 
the response in French was prompt and confident. 

The incidents which you termed ‘Autobiographical 
Reminiscences of the Stead Family” were clearly and 
pleasantly told. 

I was, however, even more interested in Jack as an in- 
terpreter. Nothing could be more satisfactory than the 
simple and direct manner in which he translated my 
English questions about apartments in Paris to Madame 
Leeuw, or than the clearness with which he rendered her 
French replies to me in English. It wassomething I have 
never seen accomplished by an adult after the same 
amount of instruction. 

Again thanking you for the pleasure of seeing the ex- 
amination, Tam, very sincerely yours, 

ADELE M. GARRIGUES. 
REPORT OF PROGRESS, 

3eing therefore satisfied as to the ability of the 
system to conveya knowledge of colloquial French 
and the giving into the possession of the English a 
new vehicle of thought, I am glad to learn that its 
use is spreading far and wide. On the day of the ex- 
amination I received letters from places as wide apart 
as Chicago and British Bechuanaland, expressing 
great appreciation of the system and wishing for in- 
formation. It is now in practice in certain English 
schools, in some of them with the best results. M. 
Poiré now conducts three classes, one of forty boys, 
about eleven or twelve years of age, at the Higher 
Board School at Halifax, another of sixty adult:, 
and a private class of twenty-five adults. The accent 
of the boys is excellent, and the lessons are found in- 
teresting. The results with the adults are stil! more 
satisfactory. 

BOYS AT BERWICK, 

Mr. Richard W. Waddy, M. A., head master of the 
Abbey School, North Berwick, says : 

As to the system, so far as I have got, I feel able to say 
this : 

1. It has interested all the boys, both the clever and the 
dull, andis, perhaps, the most popular branch of study at 
present in the school. This may be set down to novelty, 
perhaps, but the interest seems to grow and not to abate. 

2, It has won the good-will of the boys for the subjects 
to which the system is applied. This good-will, which is 
sought for in many ways (Ho ace says the teachers, when 
kindhearted, gave he boys cakes o make them wish to 
learn), is half the battle and tat the method seems to 
secure. 

3. The boys show t’ e interest by repeating the series at 
home, much to the delight of the parents. Several parents 


[The first article in this series upon Learnin 
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rogress during three months of instruction by the Gouin method. 
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have spoken to me about this, and said how pleased they 
were. When did boys ever repeat anything of their own 
accord under the old régime? 

4, The absence of detention 1as made the school both 
happier and healthier ; the strain of detention work, both 
for master and boys, when the time-table is already long, 
being very injurious. Last year, under the old ‘system, 
my own health suffered from staying in with the boys. 
Nearly every day some one stayed in to learn French 
gr mmar. Thisabsence of detention (which I never knew 
before how to bring about) is one of the things which has 
made the sy.tem popular with us. I think this isa f_ir 
and not am retricious popularity. 

5. One of the most striking things is the way in which 
the dull boys, who were incurable laggards before, have 
picked up courage and taken fresh heart under the new 
system. Theleveling effect of t esystem upon the classes 
is really surprising. 

6. It isa delightful system to teach. It is such fun ! 
And then the delight of having no junior exercises to cor- 
rect, and the pleasure of hearing French read fluently 
from the ‘‘ Series,” and not stumbled over from a reading 
book. 

GIRLS IN LONDON, 


Miss N. C. Pryde, of the Bedford Park High 
School, who has been the first in London to put the 
system into regular use, writes to Mr. Swan : 

I am sure you will be pleased to hear that the new 
method of teaching French has been a great success in 
this school. A class of beginners started under the new 
system on October 1, and in ten weeks the pupils have 
learnt more than other classes, working according 
to the old method, learned in ten months. The pronun- 
ciation of the former also is much better than that of the 
latter. 

The most remarkable result, however, of the new 
method is the interest it awakens in the pupils. They 
are sorry when the Frengh lesson is done and beg the 
mistress to give them another. We overhear them going 
through the series by themselves ; and sometimes during 
the English lesson when they are at a loss for an expres- 
sion they involuntarily use a French phrase. About 
three weeks after the commencement of the new method 
I was printing some papers on the typograph and some 
children of eight or nine years, pupils of the newly started 
French class, were looking on. I heard them expressing 


- all my actions in French to themselves, each one trying to 


name them first. 

One of the great advantages of this new system is that 
it does away with the necessity of home preparation. If 
this could be accomplished in other subjects it would be a 
great relief, not only to the pupils but to their parents. 

Some people say that this method, while it may be use- 
ful for children, cannot be successful with adults. In 
refutation of this I may state that I have a German class 
for adults and the results are wonderful. The pupils 
themselves are very much surprised at the progress they 
have made. : 

There seems a strong disposition on the part of 
many American teachers to adapt their methods to 
the Gouin principles. 


g Languages by the Gouin method appeared in the July number of the REVIEW 
and appreciative article in the August number from the pen of that veteran 
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ARE WE ALREADY COINING TOO MUCH SILVER? 


N the Forum the Hon. George Fred. Williams, of 
Massachusetts, contends for the repeal of the 
Silver Purchase act of 1890, which, he attempts to 
show, is rapidly driving gold from the country. 
From his statements and statistics it appears that we 
have, during the last five years, sent abroad all the 
net product of gold for this period available for coin- 
age purposes and drawn upon our accumulated gold to 
the extent of more than $50,000,000. 

‘The critical nature of our present situation ap- 
pears not only in the smallness of our gold reserve, 
but in the constantly diminishing supply to the Treas- 
ury of gold through the legitimate channel of the col- 
lection of duties. From the Treasurer’s report, No. 
23, it appears that in November, 1889, the gold re- 
ceipts from customs at New York were 92.6 per cent. 
of the total receipts. In November, 1890, the per- 
centage of gold payments had fallen to 80.4 per cent.: 
in November, 1891, to 43.5 per cent., and in Novem- 
ber, 1892, to 7.8. In the six months preceding De- 
cember 1, 1892, the average of gold so paid to the 
government was less than nine per cent. of the total 
payments. It thus appears that gold payments at 
the custom house by debtors of the government have 
substantially ceased, and if the same fact holds in the 
department of internal revenue, for which returns 
are wanting, it may safely be said that the govern- 
ment can no longer rely for its gold reserve upon the 
ordinary avenue of collections. 

‘Tt must not be forgotten that of the gold in the 
Treasury $100,000,000 are substantially pledged to the 
redemption of the outstanding legal-tender notes, 
amounting to $346,000,000. If this fund be held in- 
violable, the appalling fact presents itself that we 
have $467,000,000 of government promises outstanding 
which have only $14,000,000, or about three per cent., 
of gold available for their redemption. 

‘“‘The recent heavy drafts upon the Treasury of 
gold for exportation are a sufficient reminder that 
even in the ordinary course of business two or three 
weeks may exhaust this whole fund in excess of the 
legal-tender reserve. When this occurs the Secretary 
of the Treasury must face the question of issuing 
bonds to maintain the good faith of the country. 
There is much thoughtlessness in the talk of the pur- 
chase of gold with bonds. It is forgotten that this 
purchase must be made from abroad and with the co- 
operation of the banks if they are to avail anything. 
If the Treasury merely buys gold from our banks 
they can at once secure their gold again by present- 
ing government notes for redemption in gold. If we 
drained gold from Europe the conversion of our se- 
curities into money and the disruption of the money 
market would be likely to follow.” 

Therefore, concludes Representative Williams, re- 


peal the Silver Purchase act and let us have no more 
tampering with the old and reliable gold standard. 


A TARIFF FOR REVENUE ONLY. 


HE first eighteen pages of the Forwm are given 
toa discussion of the tariff by Mr. David A. 
Wells. Mr. Wells sees in the present industrial sit- 
uation nothing to justify the continuation of even a 
low tariff, save the need of the revenue which is now 
conveniently derived from a tax on imports. He 
seems to think that we could get along very well 
without a tariff if it were not for pensions. But how 
to effect any great reduction «vith this obstacle in the 
way is the question! Mr. Wells’ solution is to ‘ re- 
gard this pension obligation as a debt, the payment 
of which, as in the case of any other debt, need not 
be made contingent on current revenues. and which 
may be easily met in case of temporary deficiencies of 
revenue by an authorization of treasury notes bearing 
a low rate of interest, issued and redeemable at the 

pleasure of the government.” 

REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES. 

Not wholly satisfied with his suggestion, Mr. Wells 
discovers that after all it may not be necessary to re- 
sort to the expedient of issuing treasury notes in 
order to put the tariff on a mere revenue basis. He 
says: ‘ That there may be no necessity for the issue 
of any such notes, or at least for their employment to 
any large amount, will appear if a fact is recognized 
which the public as yet do not seem to have fully 
appreciated, namely, that the receipts from internal 
revenue (mainly from spirits and tobacco) and mis- 
cellaneous sources—estimated for the fiscal year 1893 
at $185,000,000 and for 1894 at $195,000,000—are 
nearly sufficient to provide for all the ordinary ex- 
penses of the government (estimated for 1893 at $197,- 
000,000) except the interest on the public debt; and 
that it would be difficult to frame a tariff which 
would be acceptable to the Fifty-third Congress that 
would vield less than $130,000,000 the first year, with 
a certainty of a large and continuing increase in the 
immediately succeeding years. And if, as reported, 
the annual expenditure for pensions proper is at 
present only about $120,000,000, and the difference 
between the amount and current disbursement is 
represented by arrears which will probably be en- 
tirely liquidated in the next two years, the necessity 
for the use of the proposed Treasury notes would be 
comparatively inconsiderable.” 

A HIGH TARIFF ENCOURAGES SMUGGLING. 

One of the points upon which Mr. Wells lays great 
stress in his article is that a high tariff on imports 
tends to encourage fraud and smuggling, and thereby 
often yields no greater revenue than would a lower 
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tax. A tariff with a view to revenue only could be 
constructed, he thinks, so as to diminish smuggling 
without diminishing the receipts from imports. 

‘‘An exceedingly high tariff on dutiable imports, 
averaging forty-six per cent. in the aggregate and ex- 
ceeding one hundred per cent. in the case of not a few 
specific articles, has constituted such an inducement 
to fraudulent importation that the creation of an 
Administration Board: endowed with extraordinary 
privileges, as the power to decide cases without notice 
to the party in controversy with the government, has 
been thought necessary, and this, too, under a law so 
crudely drawn that the repeal of one entire section of 
it has been asked by the Secretary of the Treasury on 
the ground that it is impossible of execution. Undera 
tariff clearly constructed and for revenue only, the 
inducements for smuggling would be so far dimin- 
ished that there would be no necessity for the contin- 
uance of any such law, and with its repeal its admin- 
istrators, who appear to have been actuated with the 
idea that foreign commerce is a crime and that 
importers have no rights which the government is 
bound to respect, should be relegated to private life as 
expeditiously as possible. 

WHAT THE RATE OF DUTY SHOULD BE. 

‘*Concerning the average rate of duty that should 
be the object in a reconstruction of the tariff, there 
will be doubtless some differences in opinion; but, 
excepting the duties on wines, liquors, tobacco and a 
few other articles, such an average ought not to ex- 
ceed twenty-five per cent. ad valorem ; and with raw 
and.crude materials exempt from taxation, it will be 
found that such an average rate in many cases will af- 
ford a more ample net protection to domestic manu- 
facturers than they now have under the existing tariff. 
If it be objected that such an average would not be 
sufficiently productive of revenue, reference may be 
made to the lesson of experience afforded by the re- 
sults of the Walker tariff of 1846, the average rate of 
which was about twenty-five per cent. In the first 
two years after its enactment the customs revenue 
increased nineteen per cent. and in the first eight 
years it more than doubled. Is there any reason why 
a like experience may not be expected and realized?” 

Give Us the Walker Tariff of ’46. 

‘*For revenue only” is the principle upon which 
Chairman Springer, of the Ways‘and Means Com- 
mittee, also thinks the tariff should be revised. In 
the North American Review, he argues for the recon- 
struction of our present system on this basis, holding 
up as a model to be patterned after, the Walker tariff 
of 1846. This measure as interpreted by Representa- 
tive Springer required: . ‘*1. That no more money 
should be collected than is necessary for the wants of 
the government, and that the government should be 
economically administered. 2. That no duty should 
be imposed above the lowest rate which will yield 
the largest amount of revenue. This contemplates a 
tariff for revenue only, and not framed with a view 
to protecting any class of industries. 3. That, below 
the revenue standard, Congress may discriminate as 
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to the rate, and may admit certain articles free of alk 
duty. 4. That the highest duties should be imposed 
on luxuries. This proposition ought to receive uni- 
versal approval. In party ‘platforms, the claim is 
generally made that duties should be so imposed, but 
in practice, especially as illustrated in the McKinley 
act, the rule is generally the reverse, the highest 
duties being placed upon the necessaries of life and the 
lowest upon luxuries. 5. That minimums should be 
abolished. Such rates have already been dispensed 
with.” 
ABOLISH SPECIFIC DUTIES. 

But the distinctive feature of the Walker tariff was 
that it abolished specific duties and substituted in 
their place ad valorem duties, and a proposition to 
this effect should especially be considered, Repre- 
sentative Springer declares, in the construction of a 
new tariff schedule. The chief defec the finds in the 
McKinley tariff is the high specific duties it imposes. 


THE NICARAGUAN CANAL. 


N view of the movement in progress to annex to 
the United States the Hawaiian Islands, the 
Nicaraguan Canal comes in for the greater share of 
public attention. In the North American Review, 
Senator John T. Morgan, of Alabama, considers the 
political and financial questions presented in the con- 
struction of this canal under the present concessions 
from Nicaragua and Costa Rica, and urges the United 
States to supplement the aid it has already given to 

the enterprise. 

THE CONCESSIONS WE HAVE SECURED. 





The concessions which these countries have made 
are certain grants of rights, privileges and property 
to individuals, and through them to a corporation 
chartered in the United States. A company known 
as “The Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua” 
was duly formed, which has complied with the pre- 
liminary conditions of the concessions, and ‘ Con- 
gress has accepted the concessions as the basis of its 
action and has conformed its legislation to the pledges 
of good faith towards our citizens in securing them 
the enjoyment and protection of their rights and 
privileges therein granted. 

““No nation, continues Senator Morgan, ‘has the 
right, in view of the concessions made by Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica to our citizens, and of our legislation 
to aid and perfect those rights, to say to us that we 
shall not proceed to aid the canal by a subvention, or 
in any other way that is consistent with the sov- 
ereignty of Nicaragua and Costa Rica over their own 
domain. 

‘* Any other nation may as well demand of us the 
repeal of the charter granted by Congress -to the 
canal company, as to say that we shall not make that 
legislation effectual by giving material aid to the 
building of the canal, and secure our government 
against loss, The Clayton-Bulwer treaty, our treaty 
with Nicaragua, concluded August 21, 1867, and her 
treaty of February 11, 1860, with Great Britain, upon 
which our treaty was modeled, all look to and pro- 
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vide for this canal and for material aid to it. They 
only exclude the right of either power for acquiring 
’ sovereign rights in Nicaragua. 


ESTIMATED COST OF CONSTRUCTION. 

“The Nicaragua Canal has 291g miles of canal 
prism, or axial line. Of this one-third is very light 
dredging. The total length of this transit, from sea 
to sea, is 16914 miles ; of this line 15514 miles is slack 
water navigation at an elevation of 110 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

“This small lift is overcome by six locks—three on 
either side of the lake. Thé entire cost of the canal 
ready for use, as estimated by Mr. Menocal, allowing 
25 per cent. for contingencies, is $65,085,176. A board 
of five other great engineers went over Mr. Menocal’s 
measurements and estimates with great care, and out 
of abundant caution, and not because of any substan- 
tial change in his figures, they added to his estimates 
another 20 per cent. for contingencies, and so changed 
his estimate as to make the total cost of the canal, 
ready for service, $87,799,570. It seems that this 
may be reasonably accepted as the outside possible 
cost of the canal.” 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS FROM THE INVESTMENT. 

Senator Morgan estimates that the freight traffic of 
the canal would not be less than 9,000,000 tons per 
annum, to say nothing of the income from passenger 
traffic. ‘‘On this estimate we could place the tolls at 
the rate of one dollar per ton, and realize $9,000,000 
per annum. Take $3,000,000 of this sum for main- 
tenance of the canal, which will not exceed half that 
sum ; $3,000,000 for interest on the bonded debt, and 
$3,000,000 for the stovckholders, and we will have a 
result that should excite the cupidity of the most 
grasping speculator. But the true friend of the in- 
dustrial and commercial people will see in this result 
a saving to industry and commerce of more than one- 
half the charges for tonnage that are now paid to the 
Suez Canal. 

“Tf the United States is the owner of $80,000,000 of 
the $100,000,000 of the stock in this canal, and if it is 
to cost $100,000,000 to build it, the dividends on that 
80,000,000 of stock, employed in a sinking fund and 
invested in the bonds of the company, would pay the 
entire cost of construction and the interest on the 
bonds in less than fifty years. 


THEREFORE. 

‘These are some of the indisputable facts that show 
that it is a good financial operation, and a duty that 
concerns the honor, welfare and security of the 
United States. It is a project worthy to be accom- 
plished as the closing splendor of the nineteenth cent- 
ury. Above all, it will stand as an example to man- 
kind to prove that the great Republic of republics is 
the best form of political government for securing 
the welfare of the citizen and the fruits of his liber- 
ties. It will, indeed, be the crowning glory of this 
era that the Nicaragua Canal should be built by the 
aid, and controlled by the influence, of the United 
States.” 
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OUR SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE. 


HE most comprehensive article on the subject of 

our trade with South American countries that 

has yet appeared in the periodicals is that by Mr. 

Frederick R. Clow in the January-March Quarterly 

Journal of Economics. The figures given by Mr. 

Clow indicate that the United States has only about 

one-fourteenth of the total South American trade, 

and from his account it does not appear that the reci- 

procity clause of the McKinley tariff is doing much 
to increase this percentage. 


OBSTRUCTIONS TO TRADE. 

In fact, says Mr. Clow, our trade with South 
America is likely always to remain small, for reasons 
which he states and discusses as follows: ‘‘ One great 
hindrance to our South American trade in the past 
has been the poor transportation facilities. Mails 
and freight often had to be carried by way of Eng- 
land, causing loss of time and increase in expense. 
The new steamship mail service will do much to 
remedy this difficulty, and an increase in our trade 
may be expected on that account. The difference 
between our trade with the countries on the Carib- 
bean and that with the rest of South America is 
largely due to difference in facilities for transporta- 
tion and communication. Another reason for the 
smallness of our proportion of the South American 
trade is the ignorance and indifference of our dealers 
regarding the market there. Our consuls frequently 
complain of this as the great obstacle to the sale of 
American goods. Manufacturers of other countries, 
especially England and Germany, expend irfinite 
pains in producing goods exactly adapted to the 
South American market. They send out special 
agents to study the customs of the people, become 
familiar with their habits, and learn their peculiar 
whims and fancies. Our manufacturers appear to 
give themselves little trouble in this direction, and 
apparently assume that the goods which suit North 
Americans should suit South Americans as well. .To 
take the simple matter of packing—most of the 
customs duties in South America are levied on the 
gross weight of the goods. European dealers take 
note of this, and pack in light but durable cases ; 
American dealers, on the other hand, pack in the 
same heavy boxes that are used for the home trade. 
The result is that American goods are subject to 
heavier duties than European. After the goods have 
been landed they frequently have to be loaded on the 
backs of mules and carried inland. For this purpose 
European dealers put up their goods in small separate 
packages, so that, when taken out of the shipping 
cases, they are ready for the inland trip. American 
dealers neglect this, and therefore their goods must 
be repacked at the port of entry before going inland.” 

Mr. Clow concludes that, ‘‘ Until the United States 
offers rarer opportunities for new or increased busi- 
ness than now, our manufacturers will sperid little 
time in getting up special styles of goods for the 
markets of Buenos Ayres or Baranquilla. This means 
that for many years our exports to South America 
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will be limited chiefly to the following: 1. Natural 
products, like petroleum, which are not produced in 
South America ; 2. Bulky manufactures, like furni- 
ture, for which we have a better supply of raw 
materia! than the commercial nations of Europe ; 3. 
Certain lines of manufactures, like locomotives, elec- 
trical supplies and agricultural machinery, in which 
Yankee inventiveness, aided by special circumstances, 
has enabled us to surpass other countries; and 4. 
Food products for the northern and western regions 
of South America.” 


HAWAII AND ITS SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


T has been charged that the revolution in Hawaii 
was brought about by persons interested in the 
sugar industries of the islands, with the view of se- 
euring through annexation the restoration of the 
benefits they derived under the reciprocity treaty 
which existed between the governments of Hawaii 
and the United States previous to the passage of the 
McKinley tariff. The provisions of this treaty and 
the advantages it secured to the Hawaiian sugar pro- 
ducer are described by Professor F. W. Taussig in his 
article on ‘‘ Reciprocity,” in the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics for October-December : 

“The treaty made with the Hawaiian Islands in 
1876 stipulated for the free admission into the United 
States of certain commodities, among which sugar 
was the most important. In return, we got similar 
remissions in the Sandwich Islands. Hawaiian sugar 
was admitted free; other sugar paid duty. The Ha- 
waiian sugar formed at the outset only a small frac- 
tion of the total supply; and, though it grew very 
rapidly under the treaty, it never formed more than 
a tenth of the supply. It was sold, naturally, at the 
same price as other sugar paying duty; and the Amer- 
ican consumer who used it paid a tax in the shape of 
a higher price, exactly as he paid a tax on duty-paying 
sugar. The tax, however, went not into the national 
treasury, but into the profits of the Hawaiian sugar 
raisers. Throughout the period when Hawaiian sugar 
was free and other sugar paid duty the price of sugar 
on the Pacific coast, where the Hawaiian sugar was 
used, was fully as high as it was elsewhere. Whoever 
got the benefit of the remission of the duty, it was not 
the consumer. In this particular case, it should be 
added, there were some complicating conditions. The 
capital invested in sugar raising on the Sandwich Isl- 
ands was largely owned by Americans. Consequently, 
the virtual tax still paid by sugar consumers inured to 
the benefit of other Americans rather than of foreign- 
ers. The effect was much the same as if the tobacco 
growers of the Connecticut Valley had been freed 
from the tobacco tax while other growers still had 
to pay it. Further, the business of refining’ this Ha- 
waiian sugar on the Pacific coast got into the hands 
of a single establishment, the owners of which were 
largely the same persons who had invested capital in 
sugar raising in the Sandwich Islands. These fortu- 
nate individuals consequently added the profits of a 
monopoly of sugar refining to the profits of a tax 
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paid for their benefit by the consumers of sugar. The 
Hawaiian treaty therefore presented peculiarities in 
more respects than one. But we are here concerned 
chiefly with that aspect of it which bears on the sub- 
ject of the present article—the effect on sugar con- 
sumers and producers. It was clearly the latter who 
benefited by the arrangement.” 


BEET-SUGAR IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Baer Cosmopolitan prints, under the title ‘Sugar 

from Sunbeams,” an article on the develop- 
ment, the modus operandi, and the outlook of the 
beet-sugar industry in the United States, with numer- 
ous illustrations showing the processes of manu- 
facture. 

‘* There are now in this country six of these plants ; 
the locations being Alvarado, Watsonville and Chino, 
in California, Grand Island and Norfolk, in Nebraska, 
and Lehi, in Utah, the last four of which were estab- 
lished in 1890 and 1891. All have been able thus far 
to cope with the disadvantages that lie in the path of 
the industry in the way of solution of the agricult- 
ural problem, and the business may be said to have 
gained already a very strong foothold. 

‘* When it is considered that more than half a thou- 
sand of such factories, each costing several hundred 
thousand dollars, would be required to supply the 
sugar that we consume annually, it is not difficult to 
see that millions of dollars now sent abroad year 
after year would be retained here, to say nothing of 
the labor afforded to thousands of workmen, the ad- 
vantage to a community of possessing a factory that 
uses raw material whose production is a benefit to 
the immediate neighborhood, and last, but not least, 
the improvement in general agriculture that must 
necessarily result from the pursuit of the very care- 
ful methods required in the culture of the sugar- 
beet.” 

We have a vast belt with natural facilities finely 
adapted to this great industry ; it only waits for the 
farmers to learn to use the care and study which is 
necessary to make beet growing for sugar purposes a 
success. To give an idea how much attention the 
business requires, we quote Mr. Adams’ words about 
the European beet-seed farms, to the evolution of 
which men have devoted a lifetime : 

‘Among their ‘crack’ varieties is the blanche 
améliorée, and no one unfamiliar with the process 
can comprehend all that is implied in the simple word 
forming the last half of the name. It means years of 
the most patient study—the kind of study that has 
produced the racehorses of to-day. The most careful 
selection of ‘ mother-beets ’ is made, that no bad traits 
may be handed down, a striking illustration of which 
car is shown in the statement that out of 2,782,300 
examinations made at Klein-Wanzleben, in one sea- 
son, but 3,043 were preserved for breeding. In each 
case a test is made either by withdrawing a cylindri- 
sal portion of the beet and analyzing the juice, or by 
throwing the roots into brine to ascertain their 
density.” 
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REPEAL THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 
Mr. Wickliffe’s Solution of the Negro Problem. 


R. JOHN C. WICKLIFFE, one of the leading 
lawyers of New Orleans, and prominent in 
the movement against the Louisiana Lottery Com- 
pany, declares in the Forwm that negro suffrage has 
been a failure, and urges as a solution of the negro 
problem that the Fifteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States should be repealed and 
the question of qualification for suffrage remitted to 
the several States ; in short, that the Northern idea of 
the negro’s political equality be abandoned and the 
Southern advantage of additional political represen- 
tation surrendered. 
EFFECT OF THE REPEAL, 

“The effect that the repeal of the Fifteenth 
Amendment would have is obvious. Such States as 
chose to debar the negro from participation in elec- 
tions would, under the operation of the Fourteenth 


Amendment, be deprived of such votes in the 
Electoral College and such seats in the National 


House of Representatives as were based upon the 
disfranchised negroes. But the matter would be left 
entirely to these States. If Louisiana, for instance, 
desired to retain her eight electoral votes and her six 
members of the House of Representatives, she would 
leave the negro a suffragist. If she desired (as she 
does) white supremacy within the law, she would 
surrender two or three of her Congressmen and a 
corresponding influence in the choice of a President. 

“To the white people such legislation would be a 
blessing. Criminations and recriminations over ‘ bull- 
dozing’ and ballot-box stuffing would cease. The 
moral sensibilities of the people, which have un- 
questionably been blunted by the practices toward 
the negro, into which they have been forced by dire 
necessity, would regain their normal tone, and we 
might hope for a return to that purity of politics 
which is now a tradition of the times of our fathers. 
To the negro it would be no less a blessing. I put 
aside the matter of his personal safety and his freedom 
from molestation and consider the change as affecting 
him from a political point of view only. In a State 
where the color-line was drawn he would cease to be 
the political nightmare of his white neighbors and a 
political enemy to be held in a state of political siege. 
In many of the States, while the color-line would be 
drawn, the law would doubtless be so framed as to 
permit such negroes as could qualify themselves by 
intelligence and thrift to step across it, and this 
incentive would result in the moral, material and 
mental improvement of the race. To the whole 
country the gain would be still greater. Parties 
could then differ and men range themselves into 
parties upon questions of political economy and 
governmental functions; sectional lines would be 
wiped out. and a man’s opinions, not his residence, 
would decide his political affiliations. ‘‘The whole 
country would be made the Presidential battle-ground, 
instead of two or three States being selected as the 
field of the political trickster and the market of the 
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political corruptionist. The purchase of the Presi- 
dency, which is possible where but one or two States 
are to be bought, would be an impossibility with 
forty-four States in the doubtful column.” 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS AND INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


N the Engineering Magazine Mr. Richard Speight 
gives an account of the workings of State-owned 
railways in Australia. Mr. Speight is qualified to 
write upon the subject, having served as the first 
chairman of the Victorian Railway Commissioners. 
Upon the question as to whether or not railways 
should be owned by private companies or by the State, 
he says: ‘In old esfablished communities, already 
accommodated by private enterprise, I should say 
it is advisable to continue the existing system of own- 
ership and management, as affording the best pro- 
tection for the public interest and freedom from diffi- 
culties associated with a condition of things under 
which a, government may become a large employer of 
labor; but in new communities and countries it is 
different. There is a necessity for opening up and 
peopling the lands of such colonies more rapidly than 
private enterprise could undertake, and to construct 
railways becomes of the first importance.” 
THE STATE RAILWAY OF VICTORIA. 


This is the principle upon which the railways of 
Victoria have been conducted: ‘A glance at the 
map of Victoria will show that, whoever is responsi- 
ble for the railways of the country, due regard was 
paid to the development of the country, and to a fair 
distribution of the accommodation the State was able 
to provide. Some hold the view that, if it is not in 
evidence that a railway will pay, it should not be 
authorized; but if this doctrine had been adopted 
from the first, many railways now a direct source of 
revenue to the State would never have been made, 
and the development of the country would not have 
received the impetus the construction of those rail- 
ways created. Most of the districts now served by 
the present railways depend upon agriculture for 
their main products, and would have remained prac- 
tically in their virgin state if facilities of transit had 
not been provided. The advantage to the country 
has therefore been enormous, as compared with a 
temporary inability to earn a sufficient net revenue 
to cover the entire interest upon the moneys invested 
in the railways.” 

Considering the fact that in only three years out of 
the last twenty the government railroads of Victoria 
have yielded a net profit, it is evident that State own- 
ership has done for the country what private enter- 
prise would not have done. 

AmonG the natural history papers in the maga- 
zines must be mentioned Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s ac- 
count of the ‘‘ Origin of Flowers ” in Longman’s. In 
Cornhill the ‘‘ Son of the Marshes” has a brief—too 
brief—chapter of his ‘‘ Nature Studies.” 








THE REVIEW 


EX-PRESIDENT HAYES. 

HE Charities Review is the first monthly journal 

to publish an article on the life and work of 

Rutherford B. Hayes, since the death of the late ex- 

President. William M. F. Round contributes a good 

sketch, paying attention chiefly to the sociological 
and educational work of Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Round speaks in the most enthusiastic terms of 
Mr. Hayes’ devotion to the causes of reform which he 
had taken up: ‘‘He has never missed a meeting of 
the National Prison Congress, and his speeches from 
the first have had the truest ring of the reformer. In 
his Toronto address we find him denouncing the jail 
system of the country and proposing measures for its 
reformation. We find him demanding the entire 
separation of young and old offenders. We find him 
advocating the permanent confinement of habitual 
criminals in his Boston address. We find him plead- 
ing for a recognition of the common humanity in 
criminals alike with honest men. In Nashville we 
find him making an earnest plea for the Indetermi- 
nate Sentence. In Cincinnati we find him pleading 
for a better education of criminals in prison, in indus- 
try and in letters; always in the front rank and 
always following up his words by his utmost personal 
influence in his own State and in the nation. 

‘* Under the Presidency of General Hayes the Na- 
tional Prison Association in its organization and re- 
organization has grown from its five members in Sar- 
atoga in 1888 to more than two hundred, and num- 
bers all the leading prison men of the country. There 
is not one of them that has not a warm feeling of fel- 
lowship and love for President Hayes ; there is not 
one of them that has not felt that he could freely ap- 
proach him for advice and fully depend upon him 
for support in any measures of reform.” 

He displayed no less deep interest in the part he 
took in the administration of the Peabody and Slater 
funds. ‘ His faith in the future of the colored people 
in the South was very great, but their uplifting was 
to depend upon their education, and their education 
was to be effected and controlled by the race that had 
been their master. It must be a process of genera- 


tions.” 


THE PERSONALITY OF MR. HAYES. 


Mr. Round, who was brought close to Mr. Hayes 
in private life on many occasions, says : 

‘Those who knew him best, most closely, the citi- 
zens of his own town, bear testimony to the simplic- 
ity of his character, to the tenderness of his heart, to 
the generosity of his nature, to the wisdom of his 
counsel. The unfortunate political events which cast 
a shadow upon his administration will be forgotten 
in the time to come, and this man, who was their 
victim, will be remembered as a good President, and 
as one of the foremost of American philanthropists, 
who carried the duties of the first citizen of the coun- 
try with entire integrity, and because he lived and 
labored, left a higher standard of American man- 
hood.” 

Mr. Hayes was, too, a warm friend of the Burnham 
Industrial Farm. 












OF REVIEWS. 
LITERATURE IN CHICAGO. 


O better man could have been procured to write 
the opening and most important article of the 
February New England Magazine ‘on ‘“ Literary 
Chicago” than Mr. William Morton Payne, Mr. 
Francis F. Browne's associate on the Chicago Dial, 
for Mr. Payne knows his subject intimately and 
exhaustively. He makes three periods in Chicago's 
intellectual development. ‘‘In the first, literature is 
regarded with indifference, or even with positive 
contempt. Out of this stage Chicago has fairly 
passed, although it has not been left far behind. The 
second stage is that of dilettanteism, and is charac- 
terized by a general awakening of interest in litera- 
ture, and by the organization of all sorts of societies 
for intellectual purposes. Roughly speaking, Chicago 
has been in this stage for the past twenty years.” 

Mr. Payne tells of the influence on this progress of 
the formation and work of the Chicago Literary Club, 
the Fortnightly Club, the Woman’s and the Saracen’s 
Clubs, the Philosophical Society, the latest and most 
important, the Twentieth Century Club, founded 
three years ago, and many others. 

CHICAGO AS A PUBLICATION CENTRE. 

Nor is Chicago behind-hand any more as a book 
publishing and selling community. | 

‘One house alone, that of A. C. McClurg & Co., 
besides keeping the largest and finest retail book 
store in the United States, has a wholesale book trade 
amounting to upwards of a million dollars annually. 


, The publishing business of this house is the most 


important, considering the character of the books 
upon its list, in the entire country outside the three 
great publishing centresof New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia. This is all the more remarkable from 
the fact that it has been mainly a development of the 
last twelve or fifteen years. Two other publishing 
houses whose lists, though limited, include a consider- 
able number of valuable works, are 8, C. Griggs & Co. 
and The Open Court Publishing Co.” 

At present the chief periodicals published in the 
city are The Monst, The Dial and the technical 
monthly, Wusie. 

CHICAGO'S LITERARY FUTURE. 

«There are many indications of an intellectual 
development near at hand that will give to the city a 
prominence proportioned to her wealth and popula- 
tion. Two causes in particular are going to operate 
powerfully in bringing about this result. Within a 
very few years Chicago will be the second, if not the 
first, library centre of the country. The Public Li- 
brary, the Newberry Library, the Crerar Library and 
the University Library will be four of the largest and 
richest collections of books in the United States, and 
their combined influence will attract scholars of all 
sorts from all directions, The new University of 
Chicago, just opening its doors to the public, begins 
its career with an equipment of men and means that 
place it at once in the front rank of educational in- 
stitutions, and it cannot fail to have a leavening in- 
fluence upon the whole community.” 














LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


R. J. M. RICE contributes to the Forum the 

fifth article in his series on the public school 

system of the United States, taking for special treat- 
ment in the current number the schools of Boston. 


THE SCHOOLS OF SIX OF OUR LARGE CITIES. 


As will be remembered, Dr. Rice found that the 
Baltimore schools are almost entirely in the hands of 
untrained teachers, and that the Board of Education 
in that city is a purely political organization. The 
same defects are seen in the educational system of 
Buffalo. The schools of Cincinnati are not so in- 
volved in politics as are those of Baltimore and Buf- 
falo, but suffer from lack of competent teachers. The 
method of instruction followed in the schools of St. 
Louis are shown to be mechanical, and that in the 
schools of New York of low order and unscientific. 
In the Indianapolis schools Dr. Rice discovered that 
sympathy and consideration for the child which, he 
holds, is indispensable to right teaching. 


THE BOSTON SCHOOLS, 


‘Tf there be a city where we have every right to 
expect to find a uniformly high degree of excellence 
in the schools, and where poor schools are less par- 
donable than in other cities, that city,” says Dr. Rice 
in his present article, ‘‘is Boston. For the conditions 
under which its schools Jabor are, and have been for 
a comparatively long period, in a measure ideal. 
First, the school system is not a machine, both prin- 
cipals and teachers being allowed enough liberty to 
develop their powers. Secondly, the appointment of 
teachers and principals is controlled, largely at least, 
by merit and not by ‘pulls.’ In the selection of prin- 
cipals special care is exercised. As to the teachers, 
although the graduates of the Boston Normal School 
appear, other things being equal, to have the prefer- 
ence, others are preferred if they are found better 
qualified than the home candidates, To a certain ex- 
tent, the principals are permitted to select their own 
teachers, and teachers are not usually forced upon 
principals, as in many other cities. Thirdly, no teacher 
receives a permanent appointment until she has 
taught in the public schools of Boston four years. 
Until that period has elapsed she is reappointed an- 
nually. Further, if, after receiving a permanent ap- 
pointment, she proves herself positively incompetent, 
no amount of ‘pull’ can keep her in her place. 
Fourthly, Boston, with its twelve hundred teachers, 
has now and has had for some fifteen years a city 
superintendent and six assistant superintendents. 
Lastly, the cost of instruction per capita is exception- 
ally high. , 

‘*In yiew of their superior advantages, the Boston 
schools, generally speaking, fall far short of what 
they ought to be. Their particular weakness lies in 
the primary grades, the grammar schools being upon 
a much higher level. Indeed, taken all in all, so 
marked is the difference between the primary and the 
grammar schools that they scarcely appear, to belong 
to the same system and to be in charge of the same 
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superintendents and principals. But even the gram- 
mar schools are very uneven, the unevenness being 
marked, not only between the teaching found in dif- 
ferent schools, but also between that found in the 
different class rooms of the same school, excellent 
and very inferior teaching frequently going on side 
by side. 

‘*The Boston primary schools belong, in my opin- 
ion, to the purely mechanical drudgery-schools. The 
children are not obliged to sit motionless in a uniform 
position, it is true, but the teaching is highly unsci- 
entific, and the teachers, though not really severe in 
the treatment of the pupils, are nevertheless cold and 
unsympathetic. In the first school year there is very 
little objective work, what there is of it being limited 
to drawing, paper cutting and modeling. In the 
lower grades the sciences are not taught at all, and in 
the higher ones but little is done in the way of sci- 
ence-teaching. The unification of studies is not at- 
tempted in the primary grades.” 


EXAMPLE OF THE WORK DONE IN THE 
BOSTON PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


A CONCRETE 


We have space for only one of the numerous exam- 
ples which Dr. Rice gives in proof of his charges. 
The work of the primary school of Boston described 
in the following paragraph is as good, he states, as 
that of any visited : 

** At half-past ten I entered a second-year class 
room and looked over some of the slates in order to 
see what the children had done in the early part of 
the morning. I discovered that the busy work of 
this class was fully as mechanical as that of the first 
one visited. During a portion of the first hour and a 
half of the morning session the pupils of one section 
of the class had written on one side of their slates the 
sentence, ‘‘See the sun rise,” and on the other side 
had copied a number of examples from the black- 
board. One of the pupils had written the sentence 
nineteen times and had written and calculated sixty 
such examples as the following : 12+ 38 =,13-+4+ 2 =, 
14— 2 =,13—1=, etc. In another first-year class 
of this school the children had written for busy work 
a slateful of the word ‘ little.’ One boy had written 
it forty-one times and another thirty-seven times. 
These two, who were sitting next to each other, told 
me that they had been racing. The slates themselves 
gave evidence enough that distinctness had been sac- 
rificed to speed, for the word ‘little’ had lost all re- 
semblance to itself when it had been written for the 
twentieth time.” 

THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS OF BOSTON. 


The methods employed in the grammar schools of 
Boston Dr. Rice finds to be of a much higher order : 

‘* Although much mechanical teaching may be found 
even here, the proportion of good work is compara- 
tively large and the tone is much better than it is in 
the primary schools. Sume of the Boston grammar 
schools are certainly among the best in the country. 
That the difference between the primary and gram- 
mar schools is so marked, in spite of the fact that they 
are in charge of the same principals, is, in my opinion, 
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largely because the principals are selected rather for 
their general culture than for their professional quali- 
fications.” 

For general excellence, tone and spirit he says that 
no school of the country has impressed him more fa- 
vorably than the Everett School of Boston. 


A Criticism of Dr. Rice. 


Henry G. Schneider very emphatically disagrees, in 
Education, with Dr. Rice and his Forwm article on 
the ‘‘ Schools of New York. ” 

‘Tf Dr. Rice will contrast the schools of to-day and 
the schools as he remembers them, he must admit 
that there has been an improvement. Where he can 
name one earnest teacher in his youth, there are to- 
day hundreds ; forone good school then there are now 
many. Let him read over the changes made of late 
years and he will find that all the evils and improve- 
ments he points out have long been known and de- 
plored by no one more than the school officers in the 
Board of Education and the teachers in the classrooms. 

‘‘He would find a recently introduced course of 
study, with defects it is true, but superior to its pred- 
ecessor. He would find a gradual increase in our 
staff of superintendents and an improved method of 
bringing their influence to bear upon the teachers by 
frequent conferences in the six districts lately made. . 
He would find a corps of teachers numbering some 
unprogressive survivors of worn-out theories, but the 
remainder, thanks to our educational journals and 
the spirit abroad in the teacher's world, in the front 
rank of progress and anxious to remedy the evils he 
deplores.” 


ENGLISH AS IT SHOULD BE TAUGHT. 
i dee: following extract from Professor E. G. Rob- 
inson’s article in the Homiletic Review presents 
in compact form a truth that is becoming more and 
more evident each day, and one that applies not alone 
to the education of ministers : 

‘*The most manifest defect in our system of educa- 
tion is its insufficient attention to the English lan- 
guage, not merely to the science and genius of it as 
embodying one of the richest literatures, and as being 
the most widely spoken tongue in the world, but to 
such study of it and practice with it as will give to 
the student a correct and facile and forcible use of it 
in the expression of his thoughts. It is hardly possible 
to overestimate the value of a mastery of English in 
any calling that requires the use of it in influencing the 
thoughts of others, but in preparing for the Christian 
ministry, whose chief function consists in endeavor- 
ing to move others to right action by public address, 
the attainment of this mastery should yield pre- 
cedence to the attainment of no other. And yet, 
strangely enough, candidates for the ministry are 
taken in hand and for ten years are scientifically 
drilled in a great variety of subjects, some of which 
they never so much as once again recur to when done 
with them as students, selling the text-books they 
have been compelled to use; while of English, on 
their use of which their final failure or success will so 
largely depend, they are mainly left to acquire their 
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knowledge in any haphazard way they can, receiving 
at most, at the very time when most needing it, only 
such instruction as may be gathered from brief study 
of some college text-book in rhetoric, and from writ- 
ing a few compositions, on which the professor of 
rhetoric scratches in red ink scant words of general 
criticism ; and so they stumble on in their course, 
reaching the theological seminary only when it is too 
late for the professor of homiletics to do for them 
what ought to have been done for them all the way 
along from the start, and what*no amount of instruc- 
tion or personal effort can then do for them. In no 
single respect are established methods of education so 
glaringly and so radically defective as in rhetorical 
discipline. For no one department of instruction do 
the colleges—not one, but all of them—make so in- 
adequate provision in the number of teachers; in 
none are the results of the instruction, on the whole, 
so unsatisfactory. In no graduates are these results 
more painfully apparent than in the occupants of our 
pulpits.” 
Infallibility in Style and Grammar. 

In the School Review Prof. Brainerd Kellogg, of 
the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, has an eminently 
sensible paper, ‘‘On Teaching English.” After de- 
ploring the lack of attention in school work to this 
all-important branch and the poor preparation of 
teachers for it, Professor Kellogg makes a thrust at 
the infallible mentors of English style that pericdic- 
ally put in an appearance. 

“To get at the verdict of usage on points thus dog- 
matically settled and on others these critics have 
passed by, I have consulted the best authors, British 
and American, now living, or, if dead, living till 
quite recently. I have carefully read fifty of these 
authors and read three hundred pages of each. The 
work is just finished. What these men by habitual 
use teach on these points and what they thus declare 
to be unexceptionable English has been minutely and 
accurately noted. Let me give you a few of the 
words and phrases which usage, thus ascertained, 
says we may employ, but which these purists tell us 
we may not, must not, use. Would that the correc- 
tions here made might spread as widely as the errors 
have circulated ! 

‘““We may use each other when speaking of more 
than two things ; ove another when speaking of only 
two ; at best instead of at the best ; no more instead of 
not more ; a word or two as well as one or two words ; 
had rather or had better with the present infinitive ; 
such a rare possession, for instance, as well as so rare 
@ possession ; some one else’s, any body else’s, etc.; 
either in the sense of each ; either and neither, as con- 
junctions or as adjective pronouns, with three or 
more things ; a noun object clause beginning with 7f ; 
whether when three or more things are spoken of ; 
round or around with or without words implying 
motion ; between when three or more things are spoken 
of ; none in the singular or in the plural; other and 
than with a noun or other word between them—other 
thoughts than these, for instance ; the with a participle 
having an object ; which relating to a clause or a sen- 
tence for its antecedent ; get in other senses than at- 
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tainment by exertion ; the form seen in is being built 
or was being built ; and we may close a sentence with 
a preposition, or follow the indefinite pronoun one by 
a personal pronoun in place of one. 

‘*These are but a few of the many permissible 
things which these don’t books prohibit—usage per- 
mitting what self-chosen arbiters of speech disallow. 
These men are marking out for our feet a path nar- 
rower than the broad highway usage has cast up, 
they are abridging our native and proper freedom, 
they are inducing a dire monotony of expression, they 
are burdening the memory with distinctions without 
essential differences, and wasting in feather edge our 
intellectual discrimination. The least we can say of 
their influence upon the reader is, that it is calami- 
tous in the extreme. Let us get out from under their 
malign influence.” 


A Plea for Accuracy in Words. 


In Education Dr. Geo. M. Steele makes ‘‘A Plea 
for Accuracy in the Use of Words,” which he con- 
siders of the highest value in preserving the purity 
and vigor of the language. He calls attention to 
cases in point in the words pride and vanity and am- 
bition, often confused and used where there is.really 
a different meaning. 

‘There are certain words in regard to which the 
authorities seem not wholly to have settled the dis- 
criminations proper to be made, which nevertheless 
have a natural difference of meaning. Take, for in- 
stance trade and commerce. Economic as well as 
other writers use these words as if they were entirely 
synonymous. It may seem preposterous to criticise 
a custom so general, yet these two words may well 
have reference to two different though closely re- 
lated conceptions, which it were better to indicate 
respectively by the different designations.” 


ON THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. 


R. FROUDE’S inaugural lecture as Professor of 

History at Oxford is published in Longman’s 

Magazine. As to the function of the historian Mr. 
Froude says : 

‘“‘The history of mankind, says Carlyle, is the his- 
tory of its great men. To find out these, clear the 
dirt from them, and place them on their proper 
pedestals, is the function of the historian. He 
cannot have a nobler one.” History to him, he 
says, teaches that right and wrong are real distinc- 
tions—that is the only law which he can recognize. 
He then proceeds to tear in pieces the theory—now 
not so popular as it used to be—of the evidence of 
progress in history. Mr. Froude, looking about him, 
fails to see much evidence of progress. ‘‘ According 
to Aristotle, that is the best condition of things which 
produces, not the largest amount of knowledge or 
wealth, but the men of noblest nature. And I cannot 
see that there is any distinct progress in productions 
of this kind.” 

There is more liberty going, he admits, 7. e., 
authority is decaying. But, he asks: ‘‘ Does history 
show that in proportion as men are left to their own 
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wills uhey become happier, truer, braver, simpler, 
more reverent of good, more afraid of evil? If so, 
the problem of existence is solved—but is it so?” 

He denies it altogether. ‘‘I do not find that liberty 
in the modern sense of the word raises the character 
either of individuals or nations ; and if our existence 
on this planet has any meaning at all, the effect on 
character is the chief thing to be considered. The 
only true progress is moral progress. 

“In my reading of English history there was once 
a warmer relation between high and low, when each 
class thought more of its duties than its interests, 
and religion, which was the same to all, was really 
believed in. Under such conditions inequality was 
natural and wholesome. When religion became 
opinion, dubious more or less, and divorced from con- 
duct, while pleasures became more various and more 
attainable, the favored classes fell away from the in- 
tention of their institution, monopolized the sweets of 
life, and left the bitter to the poor.” 

Mr. Froude then exhorts the students to study the 
original authorities, and incidentally mentions what 
excellent good work he did in that direction. 

He makes the following suggestion for the study of 
modern history : ‘‘ For men who wished to improve 
themselves I believe it to have provided as good an 
education as was ever tried. We had certain books, 
the best of their kind and limited in number, which 
we were required to know perfectly. We learnt our 
Greek history from Herodotus and Thucydides, our 
Latin history from Livy and Tacitus. We learnt our 
philosophy from Aristotle, and it was our business to 
learn by heart Aristotle’s own words, weighing every 
one of them, and thus the thoughts and the language 
of those illustrious writers were built into our minds 
and there indelibly remain. I asked myself whether 
there was any book on English history which could be 
studied with the same exactness. 

‘“‘T had myself occasion to examine the early En- 
glish Statutes and the Rolls of Parliament, and it 
struck me that in these compressed and pregnant 
Acts, where there is no verbiage and every word has ° 
a meaning, there was someching like what I was in 
search of. You could not gather from them a contin- 
uous narrative, but you had fixed points all along of 
clear and brilliant light. Merely to be able to con- 
strue and explain the old Norman French and the 
technical Latin would require considerable attain- 
ments. Add to this a knowledge of the Chronicles 
and other outside sources, a knowledge of the occa- 
sion when each of the Statutes was passed, and you 
would have an authentic bony structure round which 
you could build up things themselves instead of the 
wilderness of talk about things in which students 
have so often to wander. Extracts from this or that 
Act are not enough, for the object is to attain an in- 
sight into the thoughts of the time. In the Statute 


Book the student would be fed from the spring, and 
would learn his history as we learnt our philosophy— 
from the Ethics and the Organon. 

‘‘But I believe that it would be worth trying. I 
still believe that the Acts of the English Parliament 
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down to the Reformation contain the truest history 
of the country that we have. Whether it can be put 
in practice others and not I must consider.” 


THE ENGLISH METHOD OF GUARDING AGAINST 
CHOLERA. 


*IR SPENCER WELLS, president of the Royal 
~J College of Surgeons, sums up in the following 
paragraph his article in the Forum, on ‘How to 
Prevent the Coming of Cholera :” 

‘‘ If we are ever to abolish cholera we must do all 
that is possible, collectively and individually, to raise 
the standard of national health. Next, we have to 
protect the people from the seeds of infective diseases. 
We must intercept the transit of diseased travelers, 
not by unnecessary and vexatious quarantine restric- 
tions, nor interference with commercial and social 
intercourse between healthy places; but we must 
insist on careful inspection of all arrivals from in- 
fected ports. The work of the family or the indi- 
vidual must be left to the family doctor. But the 
lessons which the cholera of 1892 should teach every 
one are that a supply of pure drinking-water must be 
obtained ; that when this is impossible impure water 
must be boiled, and when any one dies the body must 
be cremated, not buried in the earth.” 


THE ENGLISH VERSUS THE AUSTRIAN POOR 
LAW SYSTEM. 


R. J. R. CRAWFORD, in an article entitled 
M ‘Our Poor Law on First Principles,” in the 
Newberry House Magazine, presses strongly for the 
adoption by England of a system similar to that of 
the Austrian poor law. Mr. Crawford gives the fol- 
lowing account of the Austrian system: ‘‘The prin- 
ciple—and we are chiefly concerned with principles 
—upon which the Viennese act in their dealing with 
the poor is the very opposite to that which we have 
adopted. As the starting point, a very decided dif- 
ference is made between the treatment of men re- 
duced to want through no fault of their own and 
that of men whose poverty is the direct outcome of 
their own lazy or extravagant habits. The former 
are fellow-citizens to be helped, the latter almost 
criminals to be punished. Supposing a man be sud- 
denly reduced to destitution, he is provided with 
board and lodging in the casual ward ; a very differ- 
ent place this to that which bears the same name 
amongst us. Then he is informed where best he can 
procure work, and if (for he is carefully watched) he 
shows himself in earnest in seeking employment, his 
board and lodging are continued until he finds it. No 
disgrace or reflection whatever is attached to a visit 
to the casual ward, or even to the workhouse. It is 
an unfortunate and inconvenient little episode, and 
that is all. And then the workhouse itself is al- 
together free from that touch of jail-like monotony 
which renders life in an English union so depressing. 
This is the way the industrious are treated. The 
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hopelessly lazy and utterly corrupt are sent to the 
Zwangarbeit Haus, a very different place, with very 
different discipline. The chief contrast, however, 
between the Austrian and English systems is in the 
treatment of old men and women, and of children. 
Where we deal to all of these alike a somewhat similar 
law, in Austria the nicest discrimination is exercised. 
But further, admirable as are the arrangements made 
for the temporarily destitute, as also for the young, 
the sick and the infirm, it is above all, by the system 
it pursues with regard to the aged poor that Austria 
has gained its reputation for wise humanitarianism. 
After seventy, or if feeble at an earlier age, the 
Austrian poor are freed from work, and can claim, as 
a right, admittance into the municipal almshouses, 
where they enjoy the fullest liberty together with 
the comforts of a home. This, then (in its barest 
outline), is the Austrian system, and it is quoted to 
show how a Poor Law can be based on the truest 
principles ; how, in fact, whilst it relieves distress, 
it avoids pauperizing the people, and, whilst it culti- 
vates individual and national virtues, it tends to 
check their corresponding vices. Surely, what the 
efforts of Austrian legislators have so successfully 
accomplished need prove no insurmountable task for 
the combined wisdom of our own lawmakers to 
undertake.” 
Old Age Pensions. 

In Maemillan another writer describes the Austrian 
Poor Law with more detail under the title of ‘A 
Human Poor Law,” and certainly it seems to demand 
our attention, not merely because of the great care 
which it takes to prevent the children being pauper- 
ized, but because of the able and successful efforts 
made to provide for the temporarily destitute and the 
aged poor. In dealing with the aged poor, the Em- 
peror Joseph II. settled the question of old age’ pen- 
sions in a very summary fashion: ‘‘ He decided that 
at sixty a man should have the right to claim from 
his native town or commune a pension equal to one- 
third of the average daily wage he had received dur- 
ing his working years. This pension was to be re- 
garded in exactly the same light as a soldier’s pen- 
sion—not as a charity, but as the reward for past 
services. This is still the guiding principle of the 
Austrian Poor Law, for although its legislators have 
often disagreed on the amount of the pension, all rec- 
ognized the right of the old and feeble to be sup- 
ported by the young and vigorous. 


THE AUSTRIAN CASUAL WARD. 


‘* Any one between eighteen and sixty, who is in a 
state of destitution, can claim admittance to an asyl, 
a place corresponding to our casual ward, though 
managed on a very different principle. These asyls 
are, in reality, workmen’s boarding houses, where a 
bath, supper, bed, and breakfast are supplied free of 
charge. They are the greatest boon to industrious 
workingmen, whom illness, or some sudden misfort- 
une, has reduced to want, for they afford them a 
shelter at night after a day spent in a fruitless search 
for work.” 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE DESTITUTE. 


The chief merit of the Austrian system is in the 
way in which the children are dealt with: ‘‘ No 
child is there, in any circumstances, sent to a work- 
house. If it have neither parents, nor other relatives 
who can provide for it, it is adopted by the town, and 
placed under the care of a Wais_nmutter, if it be a 
girl, or of a Waisenvater if a boy. Considerable 
trouble is taken to prevent any stigma being attached 
to these children on account of their destitute condi- 
tion. They are neither called paupers, nor are they 
regarded in the light of paupers. Many of them at- 
tend the national schools (Volksschule), where they 
mix with their companions upon terms of the most 
perfect equality. In these schools they are supplied 
with books free of charge; special scholarships are 
offered for their competition; and any child who 
shows signs of unusual talent is given the opportunity 
of cultivating it. The university, even, is in full 
sympathy with public opinion upon this point; and 
in its statute book there stands a decree admitting 
the sons of pauper parents to all lectures and exam- 
inations without the payment of any fees. Scholar- 
ships and lectures are, however, only for the very 
special cases, for the city has no intention of training 
students ; what it aims at, rather, is making its pro- 
teges sober, industrious working men and women. 
The boys are carefully taught some handicraft, while 
the girls are prepared for domestic service, laundry- 
work, or any suitable calling for which they may 
manifest an aptitude.” 


THE RESULT OF DEFORESTATION. 
A Lesson from Russia. 
HE first article in the Edinburgh Review for 
January is entitled ‘‘The Penury of Russia.” 
A more dreary and unrelieved picture of blank desola- 
tion has hardly ever been printed. 
FORESTS AND THE RAINFALL. 

Without entering into details, here is one startling 
statement made by the reviewer. He says that owing 
to the destruction of the forests the rivers are drying 
up, and the eastern part of the country is literally 
being sanded up: ‘‘ The ruthless forest destruction 
which has been going on for a long time has had a 
serious effect in reducing the average rainfall. The 
belts of wood attracted and held the moisture, which 
was slowly distributed for the benefit of agriculture ; 
now, in vast regions, as, for instance, on the black 
soil, there is hardly a tree to be seen, and the conse- 
quence is that the underground rivulets which nour- 
ished the soil have disappeared. The forests also 
broke the force of the fierce east desert winds. Now 
these winds, piercingly cold in winter and scorchingly 
hot in summer, burst with full fury on the great 
plains. In summer their blasts are capable of wither- 
ing the corn in a few days and with them come 
sand storms, which turn fertile land into permanent 
deserts. The unfortunate experience of Central Asia, 
which once was a garden of fertility and now is a 
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desert peopled by nomads only, are repeating them- 


selves. 
DRIFT SAND FROM THE DESERT. 


‘‘TIn the province of Astrachan an area of 800 square 
miles is covered by drift sand ; in that of Stawropol 
whole villages have disappeared, and in 1885 soldiers 
had to be summoned to clear the sand from the 
houses. In the province of Tauris the sand now 
covers 150,000 dessjaetines (= 1.00925 hect); the 
same disastrous effects took place in the north, where, 
after the destruction of the forests in the provinces of 
Samara, Woronesh and Tchernigow, hundreds of sand 
hills arose, which gradually covered the fertileland. A 
further consequence is that the rivers become shal- 
lower. In winter there is nothing to hold the snow, 
which is blown together into large heaps ; these with 
the thaw dissolve into temporary torrents, washing 


‘away acres of tillage, and carrying off all moisture 


before it has had time to soak into the soil. 
THE DRYING UP OF THE RIVERS. 


‘“‘The river beds cannot contain all this water, 
and inundations occur ; but when it has swept down 
there is no further supply. The Woronesh, on which 
Peter the Great built his first ships, is now a mere 
rivulet ; the Worskla, which fifteen years ago was a 
beautiful river, surrounded by woods and pastures, 
has-absolutely disappeared ; the Oka has become so 
shallow that barges coming from Nishegorod were 
stranded upon its sands. At Dorvogobush the Dnjepr 
can be crossed by carriages; on the Dnjepr the navi- 
gation had to be stopped, as its depth was reduced to 
2to3 feet; and even on the Volga steam navigation 
is interrupted in many parts, the river not being able 
to carry away the sandbanks; itis calculated that 
the volume of its water has decreased by 24,000,000 
cubic meters. It is evident that even the most costly 
works for opening the channels will be of little avail - 
the cause lies in the devastation of the forests; the 
law by which the government interdicted the ruthless 
fall of timber has come too late, and replanting is 
slow work, although it is the only remedy against the 
evil.” 

The White Mountain Forests in Peril. 


Julius H. Ward sounds a note of warning in his 
paper in the Atlantic Monthly entitled ‘‘The White 
Mountains in Peril.” He shows that the paper maker 
and lumberman will soon do irreparable injury to 
this noble domain if they are not headed off. He 
recommends particularly a limit of size below which 
no tree shall be cut. Certain private companies 
owning mountain lands have already adopted this 
rule for their own protection. One student of the 
question suggests that it is for the State to reach a 
final point of arbitration that shall stop the destruc- 
tion of the forests, and give them the protection 
which is essential to their preservation ; and this is to 
be done by purchasing an agreement with the present 
owners of the lumber regions that neither they nor 
their heirs nor their assigns shall ever cut a tree of 
less size than that determined on. It would be under- 
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stood, in that case, that the State acquired no title to 
the land, that the owner reserved to himself all the 
mature timber that might ever grow upon it, that the 
State had no other care for the forest than to see that 
the contract was executed, and that thereby the 
reservoirs of the streams and the attractiveness of the 
scenery would be preserved. This could be done at a 
less sum than the State would expend if it sought the 
same object in any other way.” 


CATHOLIC TRIBUTE TO RUSSIA. 


Her Greatness Due to Her Religion. 


ADY HERBERT has a remarkable article on 
the Russian Church in the Dublin Review for 
January. It is based primarily upon Solovieff’s ‘ La 
Russie et l’Eglise Universelle.” The most interest- 
ing part of the article, however, is that in which she 
gives an account of Father Vanutelli’s La Russie. 
Father Vanutelli is a Dominican monk, who was 
invited by the Russian government to visit the 
principal religions establishments in the country. 
He was everywhere received cordially, and had an 
interview with Pobiedonotezeff. 


‘*THE TRUTH ABOUT RUSSIA,” A LA VANUTELLI. 

From Lady Herbert’s summary of Father Vanu- 
telli’s description of Russia and things Russian, it 
appears to be very remarkable, coming as it does 
from so strong an opponent of the Greek Church. 
Lady Herbert gays : 

‘‘He begins by asserting that in this nineteenth 
century Russia is the greatest, the strongest, and the 
most solid power in the world; that the largest 
portion of the people are profoundly attached to the 
government, which represents to them their nation- 
ality in all its strength and glory ; that until now the 
people have not been touched by the revolutionary 
principles which are wrecking by degrees all the 
kingdoms of Europe, and that in consequence the 
future of Russia will be more important than that of 
any other country. : 

‘HOLY RUSSIA” AND HER MISSION. 

‘* He considers that she has a great mission before 
her : first, the destruction of the Ottoman Empire in 
Europe, and with it Mahometanism ; secondly, the 
crushing of the revolutionary spirit which is invading 
all other European countries ; and thirdly, the arrest- 
sing of the extension of Jewish influence, which is 
making ever-increasing progress elsewhere. But that 
which makes the body and strength of the Russian 
Government is its national religion. 

‘** Nowhere,’ Padre Tanutelli says, ‘is the title of 
“Holy” so true an expression of the reality as in 
speaking of Russia. In that country Christianity is 
not simply tolerated or permitted ; but it is official 
and dominant and bound up in the very heart of the 
people. In Russia, Orthodoxy (Pravoslavia) 
forms as it were the very essence of their being, their 
highest ideal in the past as in the future, and their 
greatest glory in the present. ’” 

Father Vanutelli, of course, saw everything .in 
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Russia from the point of view of a Roman Catholic 
who wished tosee the Greek Orthodox Church brought 
into union with the Pope. He is much consoled by 
thinking that in Russia, more than anywhere else in 
the East, no explicit or positively schismatical act has 
ever been formulated. When such exist they have 
been imposed by the government as a political meas- 
ure. 
THE RELIGIOUSNESS OF RUSSIA. 

Landing at Odessa, the Father went to Keiff, where 
he was immensely impressed with the service in St. 
Sophia. Themusic, he says, was something heavenly 
and the harmony of voices was ideal and of so purely 
religious a character that the Catholic Church might 
well learn a lesson from the Russian. He was also 
very much edified by the very attentive demeanor of 
the worshipers, as they stood throughout the whole 
of a long service. He was received by the Arch- 
bishop Plato, and then went to Moscow, where he was 
delighted to find on every hand the intense religious 
expression of the people. Hesays: ‘ I cannot under- 
stand how it is that so many persons who visit Russia 
write about it afterwards without alluding to the 
main characteristic of the people. Without an appre- 
ciation of their religious aspect any description of 
Russia must be only incomplete. The Christian idea 
is predominant everywhere and nowhere does Christ 
reign to such an extent as in Russia.” 


AN INTERVIEW WITH M. POBIEDONOTEZEFF, 


The following is Lady Herbert’s account of the in- 
terview with M. Pobiedonotezeff, the famous Pro- 
curator of the Holy Synod: ‘‘He received Padre 
Vanutelli with exquisite courtesy and kindness and 
encouraged him to speak freely on the Russian ques- 
tion. There is no doubt that the Russian Church 
would unite herself to the See of Rome without the 
smallest difficulty, ‘if such union were desired by the 
government.’ But at this moment M. Pobiedonote- 
zeff thought it would be impossible, and would seri- 
ously injure imperial interests, for, setting aside theo- 
logical questions, upon which he thought it would be 
easy to come to an understanding, it would not suit 
Russia just now to put herself in too close communi- 
cation with the European people, whom he considered 
were losing all moral strength. He added that society 
in the West was going to ruin and that its decay was 
owing to the want of religion and the revolutionary 
and social principles which were being so widely 
enunciated. He spoke also of the false principles of 
liberty which were being disseminated by the press, 
which was the real source of all these errors and 
aberrations.” . 
RUSSIA’S PROSPERITY. 

‘“‘«Tn Russia,’ he added, ‘we have preserved the 
principle of authority and the deepest respect for the 
Christian religion. The people are attached to the 
government and thoroughly good at bottom, and 
they enjoy a state of prosperity which in other coun- 
tries does not exist. Here there are no political 
parties ; no parliaments or rival authorities, and we 
wish to avoid any contact with what might disturb 
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the tranquility of the masses.’ Such were the spe- 
cious reasons (continues Padre Vanutelli) which ne 
gave me for not concurring in the grand work of the 
union of all Christian people under one head.” 

It would be interesting to have M. Pobiedonote- 
zeff’s report of the same interview. It is manifestly 
incredible that so able and honest a man as M. Pobie- 
donotezeff could ever have made the statement about 
the union of the Russian Church with the Roman 
See which Father Vanutelli ascribes to him. 





RUSSIA AND INDIA. 


ARL BLIND makes, in the February Lippin- 
cott’s, an emphatic argument against the 
laissez-faire policy that England has adopted towards 
Russia’s advance to India. He quotes as authority 
the son of the Ameer of Afghanistan to show that this 
mountainous country, the key to India, is inhabited 
by warlike tribes, divided against each other by tribal 
distinctions and by blood feuds, so that it would be 
easy for the Russian agents to gain a foothold there. 
Mr. Blind asserts that the Russians are already push- 
ing steadily forward under cover of a ‘“ play of alter- 
nate advances and apparent retreats.” 

‘‘ Even as late as 1876, when he exerted himself to 
stop Russia from seizing Constantinople, Mr. Disraeli 
once more repeated his easy-going talk as to the ab- 
sence of all danger from the Central Asian conquer- 
ing policy of the Czar. It was as if he wished to 
draw away the Court of St. Petersburg from further 
aggression in the direction of the Mediterranean by 
giving it free leave to do its best or its worst in the 
Asiatic Khanates. <A short-sighted policy, indeed. 

‘“‘Tf we look at the immense territory Russia has 
overrun and conquered within the last twenty years, 
from the Caspian sea to the Afghan frontier, advanc- 
ing even into Afghanistan itself, it must become pa- 
tent to the least observant what she is really aiming 
at. To-day Lord Salisbury would not give any longer 
the same counsel he formerly gave laughingly to the 
so-called alarmists—namely, that they should ‘ buy 
some very large maps, in order to see how far the 
Czar's empire is still from the confines of India,’ Nor 
would Lord Beaconsfield look to-day with equanimity 
upon the situation which has been created since he 
thought that it was ‘still a long way from the Rus- 
sian to the Indian frontier.’ 

‘* Almost immediately after the last war against 
Turkey it came out that a secret envoy of the Czar 
had plied the late Ameer of Afghanistan with a pro- 
posal of an alliance, in view of a war to be waged 
some day by Russia against English rule in India. 
The documentary evidence is printed in a blue-book. 
Nevertheless the English Government has allowed it- 
self, year by year, to be deceived, or appeased in out- 
ward semblance, by the diplomatic assurances of the 
Czar’s government.” 

Mr. Blind pictures the contrast of Russian rule in 
India and the despotism which he thinks would suc- 
ceed the present freedom of speech and of the press. 
And Russia’s presence before India will in itself be a 
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great misfortune through its effect in arousing or un- 
settling the various diverse elements under English 
rule. 


A PLEA FOR RUSSIAN HOME RULE. 


A Voice for the Czar. 


HE monotony of condemnation of things Rus- 

sian is broken in the February Century by ‘A 

Voice for Russia,” emanating from Pierre Botkine, 

Secretary of the Russian Legation at Washington. 

It is not unfitting that this semi-official defense 

should be printed in the magazine that gave forth Mr. 
Kennan’s arraignments of the Czar’s system. 

Mr. Botkine points out that it is both natural and 
inevitable that Russia and America should be friends, 
especially in a commercial sense, after the completion 
of the great Trans-Siberian Railway. But notwith- 
standing the fact that we recognize this in some gen- 
eral way, and were the first in offering aid to famine- 
stricken Russia last year, our prevailing judgments 
and utterances are tinctured with horror. 


THE AMERICAN IDEA OF RUSSIA. 


‘It is said that the Russian government is terrible 
and despotic; Russia is persecuting the Hebrews; 
there is no liberty in Russia ; everything non-Russian 
is there Russianized by force; the Orthodox Church 
is intolerant ; Russia, last and worst, has created and 
maintains that horrible Siberia—pictures of which, 
drawn by Mr. Kennan and certain other writers, have 
made recent readers shudder.” 

Mr. Botkine replies to “‘thisshower of undeserved 
accusations” in detail. 


ABSOLUTISM IS RUSSIA’S CHOICE. 

He contends that ‘‘ autocracy is as natural and as 
satisfactory to Russia as is the Republican form of 
government to the United States.” This is proved, 
he thinks, by the cheerfulness of the people under the 
Czar. ‘‘ The strength of Russia lies precisely in the 
unity of power, in the firm faith of the people in 
their Church and in their reliance upon and de- 
votion to the high personality called to occupy their 
throne.” Alexander ITI. was an honest and benev- 
olent sovereign with the reforming spirit strong 
within him, and Mr. Botkine compares the execution 
of his assassinators to our punishment of the Chi- 
cago Anarchists. 

THE PRISON SYSTEM. 


Mr. Kennan’s writings, which have made so much 
noise and fofmented to such a degree that tendency 
which Mr. Botkine writes to combat, he casts dis- 
credit on, referring to the reports of the Fourth In- 
ternational Prison Congress and the works of Julius 
Price, which, with the same opportunities as Mr. 
Kennan had for seeing the true inwardness of the 
matter, came to far different conclusions. 


THE EXPULSION OF THE JEWS. 
As to the “eternal Jew,” Mr. Botkine contends 


that he is, as he exists in Russia to-day, a thing 
ephemeral or, at least, nomadic. The peasants had 
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come to be under a financial thralldom to the Jews, 
“‘ worse than the serfdom which had been abolished.” 
They revolted constantly against the oppressive yoke, 
and the Russian soldiers were often called upon to 
protect the Hebrews from the infuriated populace. 
Under these circumstances, the government, while 
passing certain laws to protect their life and freedom, 
passed others to restrict their dangerous activity. 
“‘ We did not expel the Jews from the Empire, as is 
often mistakenly charged, though we did restrict 
their rights as to localities of domicile and as to kinds 
of occupations—police regulations.” Hence Mr. Bot- 
kine thinks the foreign remonstrances that came 
to the Czar on this subject decidedly impertinent. 
“The principle we contend for in Russia is home 
rule.” 
THE ORTHODOX CHURCH. 

Mr. Botkine denies that there is any hampering of 
freedom of religion in Russia, except in cases where 
certain obnoxious sects propagated doctrines which 
were considered subversive of morals or good order 
in society. ‘‘ In the principal street of St. Petersburg, 
just opposite the Orthodox Cathedral itself, there are 
Roman Catholic, Protestant, Armeno Gregorian and 
other churches. 

‘*The Orthodox Church is the State church in Rus- 
sia ; and, as I have explained, the strength and might 
of the Empire are considered by us to depend to a 
great degree upon the firm faith of the people in its 
doctrines and discipline. Our history abounds in 
proofs of this. It is therefore natural that our gov- 
ernment cherishes and supports the Orthodox religion, 
and tries to prevent the members of that Church or 
their children from heedlessly going off to other com- 
munions. The law requires, for instance, that in the 
case of a mixed marriage the children must be brought 
up in the religion of the Orthodox parent, bé it father 
or mother.” 


THE CRIMINAL LAW OF FRANCE. 


ADAME ADAM, in a short article inthe North 
American Review, describes as follows the 
workings of the French criminal law : ‘“‘ In America 
and in England a magistrate recognizes in himself no 
right to prejudge a case. The accused, until he is 
found guilty, is innocent in the eyes of an English or 
American judge, who treats him as such and often 
helps him to clear himself. In France, on the other 
hand, the magistrate defends society against crime 
and strives to wring a confession from the prisoner 
before he is convicted. The person accused, consid- 
ered as the one upon whom the burden of suspicion 
and accusal rests, must furnish proof of his inno- 
cence at the outset of proceedings against him or else 
he must appear at the assize court, his accusers being 
the magistrates who have studied his case. 

** Article IV. of the French Civil Code declares that 
‘the judge who shall refuse to utter judgment on the 
plea that the law is silent, absurd or insufficient, may 
be prosecuted as guilty of refusal to administer jus- 
tice.’ A judge, therefore, must enforce the law, even 
should it seem to him false and unjust—dura lex, sed 
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lea. But, you may ask, will not his conscience rebel ? 
No. <A judge is a priest of Justice ; he cannot dis- 
pute her dogma. If the sentence which he pronounces 
be unjust, his conscience cannot be burdened, for the 
blame rests with the legislator. 

“The legislator, therefore, is alone responsible. 
The mouthpiece of the social interest of the general 
interests, he enacts laws in view of those interests. 
As for the judge, he is merely the mouthpiece of pri- 
vate interests; he is charged with but one special 
duty—to cut short any conflict which may arise be- 


. tween individual interests. 


‘“‘Thus we see that the law is binding on all citi- 
zens, but the judge’s decision is binding only on those 
who are concerned in the case. The legislator has 
the initiative of the laws, the judge has only that of 
his own decisions! The first has the power to modify 
the laws which he has made to any extent, but itis a 
singular fact, and one which, in my opinion, makes 
him at once the superior and inferior of the legislator, 
the judge can never change a sentence which he has 
once pronounced! It ceases to belong to him from 
the moment that he uttersit. It becomes final, unal- 
terable, so far as he is concerned, and can only be 
modified by other jurisdictions.” 





THE GERMAN REPTILE FUND. 


ARLY in January public attention was drawn 

to the Guelph Fund and its administration 

through the publication of ‘‘A Hundred Guelph Fund 

Receipts” by Vorwdrts, the organ of the Social Dem- 

ocrats in Germany.’ As yet no names have been 

mentioned, therefore some doubt is entertained as to 
the accuracy of the alleged disclosures. 

In this connection, however, the Revue de Famille 
of January 15 publishes an article by a German po- 
litical personage, whose name is suppressed because 
of the position he occupies in Germany. The writer 
explains how the Guelph Fund came to be created, 
and how it eventually came to be designated the Rep- 
tile Fund, from an angry comparison made by no less 
high a person than Prince Bismarck himself. At any 
rate, by Reptiles are meant to-day not the dispossessed 
princes of 1866, but the persons to whom the interest 
accruing from the fund has been distributed. The 
government journals represent the Reptile press, and 
the journalists, ministers and others, accused of being 
in the pay of the government, are the Reptiles. 

As the fund is very large, Prussia would need to 
have very powerful enemies in order to expend it in a 
warfare in which no blood is shed. As a matter of 
fact, however, the Guelphs have not prolonged their 
opposition to Prussia, but have rather made peace 
with the King; yet the interest of the fund would 
seem to have been spent every year. 

The writer goes on to explain how the partisans of 
the Prussian government founded the Frankfurter 
Presse, to save Frankfort from democracy; how 
this journal expended large sums without acquiring 
influence in proportion to the cost; how a letter, ad- 
dressed to the Presse, was accidentally delivered at 














the office of an organ of the opposition; and how it 
was then discovered that the Guelph Fund was dis- 
tributed in grants to papers in the pay of the govern- 
ment. Prince Bismarck was often pressed, in the 
Reichstag, to give account of the fund, but without 
result. Then came the sensation of the prosecution 
of the Frankfurter Zeitung in 1875, because of an arti- 
cle on the Reptile Fund; and, as the editors refused to 
give the name of the contributor, Prince Bismarck 
put them in prison for several months. The editors 
did not betray their contributor, however, and were 
set at liberty. ° 

In 1888, Herr Singer, the Social Democrat, made in 
the Reichstag certain charges against the govern- 
ment, and asserted that the system of agents provo- 
cateurs was used without the least scruple, and gave 
particulars of receipts signed by Fischer, captain of 
the Zirich police, and containing particulars of the 
relations of the German police with two agents named 
Schréder and Haupt, who received two hundred and 
two hundred and fifty marks a month respectively. 
Other instances have also come to light, the Duke of 
Lauenburg giving the coup de grace to the work 
of Prince Bismarck. 

The editor of Vorwérts, which is said to have 40,- 
000 subscribers, is Herr Liebknecht, and probably he 
is also the author of the recent revelations. Disagree- 
able documents may have been burnt, but Vorwdrts 
shows that their contents have been divulged. The 
Kélnische Zeitung demands the publication of the 
names of the recipients, and Vorwérts replies that in 
time it will satisfy the whole world. After the case 
of Herr von Bétticher and certain other revelations, 
the German public seems disposed to believe rather 
than treat the Vorwdrts charges skeptically. 

Last summer Cesar Schmidt, of Zurich, announced 
that he was going to publish a pamphlet containing 
new revelations, but the pamphlet did not appear. 
On April 6 and 10, 1892, the German minister at 
Berne, Herr von Bilow, sent word to Berlin that 
Captain Miller and Lunge, a young student, both 
living at Zurich, had communicated to him their 
intention to publish a pamphlet. Miller desired to 
stop the publication, because the rights of the Duke 
of Cumberland had been recently recognized, and he 
did not wish to wrong his country. Herr von Bilow 
accordingly entered into relations with Miller and 
Lunge, when it became necessary to establish the 
authenticity of the receipts in question, and it wag de- 
cided to burn the compromising documents at Miller’s 
house, the persons present being Miller and Lunge and 
M. Jordan, a Secretary of Legation. While the burn- 
ing was going on M. Jordan affected to be looking else- 
where. Why? A photograph of one receipt had been 
received at the Legation, and the photograph could 
be compared with the original, but it was not in his 
power to exercise any control over the other receipts. 
Lunge was required to promise to destroy the photo- 
graph, and not to publish his pamphlet. Later, 
Miller was a collaborator in the editing of some reve- 
lations on the bad treatment of soldiers, and in con- 
sequence of his anti-Prussian sentiments, it is possible 
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that the owner of the Reptile Fund receipts applied 
tohim. Both Miller and Lunge declare that: they 
were only instruments in the hands of a third person, 
whom they do not choose to name, and there the mat- 
ter ends at present. 

Several journals affirm that the receipts are not 
genuine; on the other hand, those. who believe in 
their authenticity are seeking the denunciator in 
Guelph circles, or among the posthumous partisans 
of Louis II., of Bavaria, or even at Friedrichsruhe. 
Herr von Biilow would seem to have considered the 
papers authentic, when he thought it well to have 
them destroyed, and took pains to prevent the publi- 
cation of the pamphlet, even continuing negotiations 
with regard to them, notwithstanding notes from 
Berlin enjoining him to stop them. That is perhaps 
why he was replaced at Berne by Dr. Buseh. 





COMMERCIAL UNION WITH THE COLONIES. 


HERE is a brief paper in the Nineteenth Century 

in which Lord Augustus Loftus endeavors to 
show the desirableness, if not the necessity, of a com- 
mercial federation between Great Britain and her 
dependencies, equivalent as regards all the require-" 
ments of unity and leading to political federation, 
which would beits natural corollary: ‘1. The forma- 
tion of a customs union between Great Britain and 
all her dependencies, founded on the principle of free 
trade, leaving to the colonies entire freedom to. make 
their own arrangements in regard to intereolonial 
federation (this latter would only apply to Austral- 
asia). 

‘*2, Entire freedom to each self-governing colony 
to formulate its tariff as regards foreign States, and 
to negotiate and conclude with them commercial 
treaties with the assent and ratification of the crown. 

“3. This latter is only possible when the existing 
commercial treaties between Great Britain and for- 
eign States expire. 

““4, Special arrangements to be entered into be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies in regard to the 
duties on wines, spirits and tobacco, as questions of 
fiscal importance, and not in the light of proteetive 
duties. 

‘*5, Each colony to be free to enter the customs 
union or not. The non-entry of any colony will de- 
prive it of the advantages of free trade with Great 
Britain offered by the customs union, and place it 
on the same footing with foreign States. 

«6. The establishment throughout the customs 
union of one system of weights and measures. 

“7%, Delegates from each colony to meet in London 
every three years, under the presidency of the Secre- 
tary of State for the colonies, to discuss and revise 
commercial and financial questions as. a deliberative 
body, forming, as it were, a colonial commercial par- 
liament, the English delegates to be elected by the 
several chambers of commerce in Great Britain and 
Ireland. The idea is to connect the colonies with 
Great Britain in one commercial union, and to unite 
them not only in name, but virtually as members. of 
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an empire whose material interests and prosperity 
are intimately interwoven, thus forming the grandest 
and most powerful federation in the world.” 

The advantages of the scheme he states as follows : 

‘©1, It leaves to the colonies (as regards Australa- 
sia, specially), full power to make their own fiscal ar- 
rangements for intercolonial federation, and also 
to formulate their own tariffs in regard to foreign 
powers, subject to the assent and ratification of the 
Crown. 

“©2, It leaves them free to form one dominion, as 
in the case of Canada. 

«3. It gives to their trade the maritime protection 
of Great Britain, and they enjoy also the diplomatic 
and consular protection of the mother country in all 
parts of the globe. The scheme I propose will not 
only increase their productiveness and wealth, but 
give a stimulus to their shipping interests. It will 
foster and encourage emigration under prudent and 
careful regulation. 

‘“« Although there are objections to any tax of a dif- 
ferential nature to favor the British and Colonial 
shipping interests, whatis termed in France a surtaxe 
might be levied in the colonies on all imports and 
exports carried in foreign vessels ; but I confess that 
I am opposed to the principle of imposing any such 
differential tax. 

‘‘There can be no question of imposing any duties 
in England on articles of food or raw material, but 
by a readjustment of the tariff and an increase of 
duty on all articles of luxury, which would not affect 
the workingman or the lower classes, a considerable 
portion of the loss to the British exchequer would be 
recouped.” 


THE LAND OF THE FUTURE. 


APTAIN CAMERON, in the course of an inter- 
view published in Great Thoughts, expresses 

the strongest opinion as to the immense development 
which is awaiting Africa. He says: ‘It hasa bigger 
future than America, Australia or India. It is the 
richest of all, but, of course, everything depends on 
management. Take South Africa, for instance. It 
is very like Australia. Already the natives have 
begun nibbling at the idea of flocks and herds, but 
the curse out there is that of political mismanage- 
ment and the diversity of aims between the English, 
Dutch and Boer colonists and the Englishmen who 
become Africanders. Years ago, I proposed chartered 
companies, but Lord Beaconsfield was afraid of the 
radicals. We simply want concessions which will 
enable us to work the country. The Congo State 
should become a Belgian colony, and the unoccupied 
lands should become State lands. Ivory and india 
rubber, fibres, gums, every tropical and sub-tropical 
fruit are there in richest profusion. Indeed, I con- 
sider that in Africa will be the coffee and tea fields of 
the future ; and there is really an admirable climate. 
The Europeans could bring up their children well 
there. The natives are very teachable. Even the 


hitherto wild tribes are already drilled into good 
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police, engineers, riveters, etc. Take my word for it, 
Mr. Blathwayt, Africa is the hope of the future, and 
will be the salvation of an overcrowded world.” 





THE LAND OF FIRE. 
A Visit to Tierra del Fuego. 
NE of the most interesting of the travel papers 
in the magazines this month is Mr. O’Sullivan’s 
account of his visit to Tierra del Fuego in the Fort- 
nightly Review, 

He says: ‘‘Surely on this wide earth there are 
no people so cruelly circumstanced and so utterly de- 
void even of the meanest pleasures of existence as 
these miserable inhabitants of the Land of Fire.” 

Fortunately there are so few of them. The total 
number of the Fuegians is said to be about four 
thousand in all; and if Mr. O’Sullivan’s account is 
not exaggerated, there is reason to expect that some 
day a scientific philanthropist will embark from the 
mainland and feel himself justified in extinguishing 
painlessly the lives of the whole of them. Their 
country, the tip of a continent, severed from the 
mainland by the sea, is not fit for human habitation. 
The Fuegians are horrible, ugly, stunted, pot-bellied 
dwarfs. The men do not exceed five feet two inches 
in height, their limbs are short, but their stomachs 
are abnormally large. Even the children are born 
pot-bellied. They stoop universally, owing to the 
habit of crouching over their fires, and the same 
habit makes them blear-eyed. The struggle for food 
is very intense, and every now and then, when the 
food fails, they take the oldest woman of the tribe, 
suffocate her in the smoke of fire, made of green 
wood, and divide her carcass between her murderers. 
It is a land of glaciers rather than a land of fire ; but 
it got its name because the Fuegians never -go any- 
where without taking fire with them. They build a 
fire amidships when they go out in their canoes, in 
which they pass a great part of their time, sitting so 

much that their legs are dwindling away. Their 

bodies are becoming sheathed in fat, which does for 

them the same service asthe blubber does to the 

whale. Although they are devoted to fire, they wear 

few clothes. They have a small mantle of otter skin’ 
secured across the breast, and only reaching half-way 

down the back. Even this scanty clothing is monop- 

olized by the men. 

Mr. O'Sullivan says that he has repeatedly seen 
women going about almost naked, while the weather 
was so cold as to make the well-clothed European’s 
teeth chatter. ‘‘Once, in Loma3 Bay, I beheld a 
sight as pitiable as it is possible to conceive—a woman, 
quite nude, paddling a canoe, and endeavoring to 
protect with her own person from the snow, which 
was falling in heavy flakes, the naked body of her 
baby, while her lord and master, wrapped in a skin 
cloak, sat warming himself over the fire amidships. 
Among the Fuegians, as among other savage races, 
polygamy prevails, and the women are regarded as 
mere slaves to labor for their excessively lazy masters. 
The women have to gather shell-fish, tend the fires, 
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build the dwellings, paddle the canoes, dive for sea- 
eggs and catch the fish.” 

The only thing ahout the Fuegians which seems to 
be deserving of the slightest attention is their lan- 
guage. Our alphabet is inadequate to represent its 
various sounds. When we learn that it requires 
twenty more vowels than we use, this is another rea- 
son for rejoicing in the prospect of the speedy exter- 
mination of the race. 


THE DRAINAGE OF THE ZUYDER ZEE. 


ETWEEN 1840 and 1852 the Haarlem Lake was 
drained and turned into a fruitful territory. It 

was an extraordinary undertaking, certainly, for 
200,000,000 cubic metres of water had to be pumped 
out into the North Sea, and the cost amounted to 
80,000,000 Dutch Gulden, but the value of the land 
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gained is worth five times that sum to-day. Holland 
has in view the much vaster project of draining the 
Zuyder Zee, whereby it is hoped to rescue for culti- 
vation a territory almost as extensive as the Duchy of 
Brunswick, and it has been estimated that the under- 
taking will cost about $100,000,000. First; an im- 
mense dyke is to shut off the lake from the North Sea ; 
then the lake is to be divided into four sections and 
the water pumped out of each one singly. The re- 
maining portion of water would then form the Yssel- 
meer or Yssel Lake. It is calculated that it will 
take about thirty-two years to accomplish the gigantic 





scheme ; but no one, says the Daheim of January 7, 
seems to oppose it in any way except the fishermen. 


PASTEUR AND HIS WORK. 

HE excellent new year number of the Catholic 
World opens with an article on ‘Louis 
Pasteur and his Lite Work,” by Rev. J. A. Zahm, a 
portrait of the famous biologist forming the frontis- 
piece of the magazine. Mr. Zahm reviews Pasteur’s 
first scientific triumphs in molecular physics, espe- 
cially in the theory of fermentation, which phe- 
nomenon he showed to be due in all cases to micro 
scopic organisms. This study led up to his work in 
microbian life, which is such a terrible enemy to the 
human race. ‘ He soon found that a temperature of 
about 140° F. was fatal to the life of the microbes 
that infested beer and wine. Nothing then was 
easier than to raise these fluids to this temperature 
and thus destroy all the organisms and germs of 
organisms that might exist therein. By this short 
and simple process both wine and beer are rendered 
proof against fermentation, and can be transported 
from place to place, and in any climate, without 
danger of deterioration. This process of preserving 
wine and beer is extensively employed in both 
Europe and America, and has already been the 
means of enabling the manufacturers of these articles 
to guard against the very heavy losses which they 
formerly sustained. As applied to beer, the process, 
in honor of its discoverer, is known as Pasteuriza- 
tion, and the beer itself is called Pasteurized beer.” 

Other noted scientific landmarks made by Pasteur 
was his refutation of the theory of spontaneous genera- 
tion, his discovery of a remedy for the silkworm 
epidemic that was ravaging the South of France and 
destroying one of her most valued industries; a 
remedy for splenetic fever, and especially his investi- 
gations in the germ theory of disease. He is probably 
best known to the world at large as the magician who 
has waved his healing wand over the dread hydropho- 
bia, for patients are brought from all parts of the world 
to the Institut Pasteur. Here are kept in the labor- 
atory scores of dogs, rabbits, guinea pigs, pigeons, 
&c., which, after inoculation, supply the virus used 
in the operating room. 

‘‘For some years past ‘the great savant of France,’ 
as his countrymen love to call him, has been devoting 
special attention to that dread scourge of Asia—the 
cholera. Armed with the accumulated knowledge 
and experience of nearly half a century, endowed 
with a genius for experimentation such as no other 
man probably ever possessed in such an eminent 
degree, and provided with all the appliances that 
ingenuity can devise or that the most liberal institu- 
tion can supply, we need entertain no doubts as to 
the outcome of the experiments that are now being 
conducted at the Institut Pasteur. Even at this 
writing there is reason to believe that Pasteur has 
arrived at a solution of the problem on which he has 





‘been so long laboring. But he is so cautious and 


conservative that he never makes an announcement 
until he has studied every phase of the case and made 
allowance for all contingencies.” 
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Mr. Zahm describes Pasteur as a devout Catholic, 
and gives some anecdotes to show his intense sym- 
pathy with suffering caused in the operating room. 

‘* Contrary to what is generally supposed, Pasteur 
does not operate on any of the thousands of patients 
who annually flock to his laboratory. He delegates 
the work of inoculation to a staff of trained surgeons, 
who prepare and administer the prophylactic virus 
under his immediate supervision. I have never seen 
him in the operating room, and he studiously avoids 
it unless called there by stern duty, which he never 
shirks. He cannot endure any exhibition of human 
suffering, and he is as little inured to it to-day as he 
was when he began his researches on the etiology of 
virulent disease.” 


MUSIC AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR MEDICINE. 


2 em Medical Magazine for January publishes a 

paper which Dr. Blackman read before the 
Portsmouth Literary Society, of Portsmouth, Eng- 
land. Dr. Blackman discusses the question as to 
whether or not music should be regarded as one of 
the remedial agents upon which physicians can con- 
fidently rely. 

HOW MUSIC AFFECTS HEALTH. 


He quotes from the physician of the convict prison 
at Portland a statement that the effect of music is 
transmitted by a reflex action on the nerves which 
govern the supply of blood. The effect of music is 
to dilate the blood vessels so that the blood flows 
more freely and increases the sense of warmth. By 
increased blood supply nutrition is effected. There- 
fore, for the improvement of health, which depends 
upon nutrition, the musician is an indispensable ally 
of the physician: ‘‘ The physiological effects of music 
have been studied by Dogiel, a Russian, and as the 
result of numerous experiments, he concludes that, 
(1) Music exhibits an influence on the circulation of 
the blood. (2) The blood pressure sometimes rises, 
sometimes falls. (3) The action of musical tones and 
pipes on animals and men expresses itself for the most 
part by increased frequency of the beats of the heart. 
(4) The variations in the circulation consequent upon 
musical sounds coincide with changes in the breath- 
ing, though they may also be observed quite inde- 
pendently of it. (5,6 and 7) The variations in the 
blood pressure are dependent on the pitch and loud- 
ness of the sound and on the tone color. (8) In 
the variations of the blood pressure, the peculiarities 
of the individuals, whether men or lower animals, are 
plainly apparent ; and even nationality in the case of 
man has some effect.” 


WHAT IS THE GUILD OF ST, CECILIA? 
Dr. Blackman then describes the objects of the 
Guild of St. Cecilia, which has Canon Harford of 
Westminster as its moving spirit : 
The first three objects for-which the Guild of St. 
Cecilia has been formed are: 
1. To test, by trials made in a large number of 
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cases of illness, the power of soft music to induce 
calmness of mind, alleviation of pain and sleep. 

2. To provide a large number of specially-trained 
musicians who shall be in readiness to answer 
promptly the summons of a physician. 

3. To provide a large hall in a central part of Lon- 
don, in which music shall be given throughout all 
hours of the day and night. This music to be con- 
veyed by telephone attached to certain wards in each 
of the chief London hospitals. 


THE RESULT OF ITS OPERATIONS. 

The Guild commenced operations at the London 
Temperance Hospital. The general effect of the ex- 
periment was that music produced general tranquil- 
lity and sent over 50 per cent. of the patients to sleep. 
At Helensburgh the Infirmary Committee put a piano 
into the hospital and a number of ladies formed them- 
selves into a choir, which rendered music, vocal and 
instrumental, for the benefit of the patients. For 
seven out of ten patients the effect of the music was 
to reduce the temperature of the patients and also the 
pain which they suffered. At Bolton Infirmary a 
party of musicians visit the infirmary once a week, 
to the great advantage of the patients who prefer 
quiet music. The violin, when well played, has the 
most soothing effect. Dr. Blackman suggests that a 
musical box, worked by an electric motor, might be 
advantageously employed in cases of insomnia. He 
thinks the results already obtained by observing the 
operations of the St. Cecilia Guild justify him in as- 
serting that much may yet be done in alleviating the 
pain and sufferings of the sick in hospitals by the 
judicious employment of music. If this be so, there 
may be some use in creation for the fine lady whose 
only accomplishment is playing the piano, 





FREDERIC CHOPIN AND HIS MISSION. 
HE most interesting article in the Etude for Jan- 
uary is a sketch of Chopin, by Mr. Frederic 
Dean. 
AS A POLE. 

‘* Chopin,” says the writer, ‘“‘ belonged to noschool ; 
he was no one’s pupil, he had no rivals and has no fol- 
lowers. In his works is to be found a perfect_reflec- 
tion of himself. He was a born aristocrat. His 
mind, his manners and his music were alike in their 
innate refinement. Never was a truer son to his 
country than was Chopin to Poland. So thoroughly 
wrapped up in her welfare was he that her sorrows 
are pictured in his every note. Her music he chose 
as the vehicle for the expression of his genius. Her 
dance tunes he immortalized and gave to the names 
of polonaise and mazourka a place among the classes 
of the music world. This intense devotion to his 
country and to her music was chosen by Chopin as 
his mission, his life work. 

AS A STUDENT. 

‘‘Chopin was a composer before he was a student. 
The habit of reading between the lines becamesecond 
nature to him, and this most profitable study of the 
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M. PASTEUR IN HIS LABORATORY. 
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works of other and older musicians was his greatest 
source of information. He worked hard and earnestly, 
both at the mere mechanism of his exercises and in 
trying to solve the real meaning of the composer 
whose work he was studying. 


AS A PIANIST. 


‘When he was yet a lad, Chopin was discovered 
one day with a mechanical contrivance of his own 
design and manufacture, which he said he had made 
to fasten in his hands at night to spread his fingers 
further apart. ‘For,’ said he, ‘I must be able to 
strike long chords, and my hands are naturally too 
small.’ And these are the ‘elfish fingers’ of which 
Moscheles has so much to say! Mr. Haweis speaks of 
the ‘ extension of chords struck together in arpeggio, 
the little groups of superadded notes falling like 
light drops of pearly dew upon the melodic figure.’ 
Who can compute the pains taken by this youth to fit 
his fingers for the work they had in store? As his 
music was for the few, so was his interpretation of 
it. Too dainty, too refined for the multitude, it won 
universal applause from the connoisseurs. 


AS A COMPOSER. 


‘‘ Chopin was once stopped in his music by a friend, 
who suggested that he did not dwell long enough on 
some melodious motif. ‘Ah,’ he replied, ‘I am 
always thinking of my country, and then I vent my 
indignation at her wrongs in those runs and scales 
over the piano which you call excesses.’ This love 
of his country and sympathy with her woes is the 
great key to Chopin’s music. As a boy he roamed 
the woods and acquainted himself with the sound of 
every bird ; he delighted in wandering from village 
to village, picking up the old folk songs and dance 
tunes of the people; and it is the use made of these 
home airs that makes his music whatitis. At his 
first appearance as a pianist, he improvised beautiful 
little embroideries for the tunes with which he was so 
fascinated. When he first played at Vienna the piece 
that charmed his audience most was a Polish dance, 
and this was redemanded so often that at its last 
hearing the player found his audience dancing on the 
benches to its rhythmic cadence. It is as a composer 
of piano music that Chopin must be judged, and he 
devoted all his energies and all his genius to the per- 
fection of it. His pieces, eighty-one in number all 
told, are a set of perfectly cut cameos, and upon each 
one has been lavished infinite care and infinite 


talent. 

In the Nautical Magazine for January there is a 
communicated article, pointing out the advantages 
of Milford Haven as a British port of arrival for the 
Atlantic express. By using Milford instead of Queens- 
town, letters could be posted five hours later than at 
present in London. The sea route to Milford is 180 
miles shorter than to Liverpool, and 200 miles shorter 
than to Southampton, and the dangerous channel 
passage is avoided. No other port is so safe and so 
convenient of access. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT HEINRICH HEINE. 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the publication at Ber- 
lin of ‘‘ Heinrich Heine’s Familienleben,” by his 
nephew, Baron Ludwig von Embden, appear the per- 
sonal reminiscences of the poet by M. Edouard Gren- 
ier in the Magazin fir Literatur, of December 3 
and 24, 
oe PST ! ” 

It was at the end of the year 1888, when M. Grenier 
returned to Paris from Germany, that he made it his 
first business to seek out a reading room in the French 
capital where German newspapers were taken and 
where he could, if only at a distance, keep up his in- 
terest in the political and literary movements of a 
country that he had quitted with deep regret, and he 
found what he wanted in the Place Louvois. One 
day, as he was sitting there between two other read- 
ers, his attention was attracted by the incessant cough 
of one of them, which'was as fatiguing to listen to as 
it was distressing to its owner, and at last M. Grenier’s 
other neighbor became impatient and uttered a very en- 
ergetic “‘Pst!” Quiet was restored but not for long. 
The coughing was resumed, and another “ Pst !” fol- 
lowed. The poor sick man now turned angrily to the 
speaker, asking excitedly, ‘‘ Are those ‘Psts !’ meant 
for me?” Whereupon the guilty party, looking as 
astonished as possible, calmly rejoined : ‘‘ But, sir, I 
thought it was a dog.” 

AND THAT WAS HEINRICH HEINE. 


M. Grenier burst out into loud laughter, while the 
offender joined in it and, by way of convincing the 
offended invalid that he quite seriously thought the 
noise proceeded from a dog, tried to explain away to 
M. Grenier his abominable conduct. The conversa- 
tion thus begun was continued, and when M. Grenier 
took up the Augsburger Zeitung, the other, still” ad- 
dressing him in French, inquired of him what he 
thought of Paris correspondence over a certain signa- 
ture, and the reply came in words of praise. The two 
left the reading room together and pursued their 
conversation in the street. M. Grenier was asked for 
his name and address, his companion marveling and 
rejoicing that a young Frenchman (a student under 
twenty) should have such a knowledge of Germany 
and the German tongue. In return the new acquaint- 
ance gave his name and invited M. Grenier to visit 
him. And that was Heinrich Heine. M. Grenier 
expressed his admiration of the ‘‘ Buch der Lieder,” 
and duly: paid his visit ; but Heine visited the youth 
much more frequently, and not a week passed in 
which the poet failed to mount, once at least, the five 
flights of stairs that led to the student’s garret. 


HEINE’S FRENCH. 


There was nothing in Heine’s outward appearance 
to betray the poet or the charms of his intellect. His 
conversation was animated, intelligent and amiable, 
but his French was marked by a strong foreign ac- 
cent and was very incorrect. It will come as a great 
surprise to many that he could not write French 
without assistance; and as for the articles which 
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bore his name in the Revue des Deux Mondes, M. 
Grenier knows for a fact that they were either trans- 
lated from the German by another or were carefully 
corrected by a French author. It was Heine’s desire, 
however, that he should be believed on both sides of 
the Rhine able to write French as well as German, 
and he succeeded. Altogether, he had too much of 
the art of representing himself in too advantageous a 
light, both in his prose and verse ; indeed, he often 
assumed an attitude in direct contradiction to the 
truth. He took pains to spread the story that he was 
born in the year 1801, in order to make a joke about 
his being the first man of the century, whereas the 
year of his birth was 1797. 
HIS LOVE AFFAIRS, 

At Paris Heine was received in highly ‘‘ distin- 
guished salons,” but with all his intellect he madeno 
conquests there, his taste in love matters not lying in 
these higher spheres. His famous Matilda, whom he 
depicted to the Germans as a type of the elegant and 
intellectual Parisian, was a beauty he picked up 
somewhere in the streets of Paris. He was wonder- 
fully in love with her and very jealous, seldom let- 
ting her be seen by any one else, and eventually he 
married her. She had, however, neither intellect nor 
edtication—she was incapable of learning a German 
word, and though she had a dim notion that her hus- 
band was a great poet, it is doubtful whether she had 
any idea of what a poetis. M. Grenier seldom visited 
the pair in their elegant rooms; he saw that Heine 
preferred to visit him, and, moreover, was jealous of 
the young student. 

MOTIVES FOR FRIENDSHIP. 

In the early part of their acquaintance M. Grenier 
was proud of his distinguished visitor. Soon, how- 
eyer, he perceived the real motives of the poet. 
Sometimes it was a poem, sometimes an article in the 
ugsburger Zeitung that Heine would ask him to 
translate for his friend the Princess Belgiojoso, to 
whom M. Grenier was also to be introduced. Later 
the poor translator discovered that the translations 
were for the eyes of M. Guizot, who allowed Heine 
six thousand francs a year as © secret service agent, 
and the poet felt that from time to time he must 
show the minister that the salary was earned. The 
articles that were translated were specially favorable 
to France. Only in 1848 was the mystery explained, 
when all the original papers turned up in the Tuileries, 
and M. Grenier was never introduced to the Princess 
or paid anything for his work. 

CONCEIT. 

Notwithstanding the differences in age, fame, and 
talent, between the two, Heine and M. Grenier met 
on terms of perfect equality, for Heine was not then 
the Heine as he appears to us to-day. His reputation 
was still disputed in Germany by his political and 
literary enemies ; and in France he was known only 
to a very small public. There was nothing imposing 
in his personality, though he was very conceited and 
susceptible of flattery. His character and the political 
part which he played did not awaken in his friend 
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the same admiration as did his talents and his poetry, 
but when M. Grenier compared Heine to Goethe, put- 
ting Heine after Goethe as a lyric poet, the compli- 
ment did not meet with approval. 


TROUBLES OF THE TRANSLATOR. 

Besides the translations for M. Guizot, M. Grenier 
translated many of Heine’s poems, notably ‘‘ Atta 
Troll,” which was published in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes and signed by Heine. The translator had his 
difficulties with the poet. Sometimes it was as if the 
latter even read the newspapers, first to see whether 
they contained anything about himself; “but, sec- 
ondly, to find words, or plays on words to appropri- 
ate. M. Grenier explained that it was impossible to 
render in French all Heine’s Germanisms ; but at last 
he yielded, seeing that the translation was to bear 
the poet’s name. In this way, perhaps, Heine sought 
to make known that he was a foreigner ; at any rate, 
he could thus make it appear that he was his own 
translator. 

FRIENDSHIP CLOSED FOREVER. 

In his last illness, Heine, who in life had shown so 
little character, showed plenty of it when face to face 
with death. Still, his sarcasm spared neither gods 
nor men ; and he was delighted when his arrows hit 
the mark, even if that mark lay in the heart of a 
friend. For some years M. Grenier seems to have 
escaped the poet’s scorn ; but at last it was his turn. 
Heine had often asked him to translate the ‘‘ Buch 
der Lieder” and the ‘Neue Gedichte,” and he had 
as often explained that it was impossible. It was 
equally impossible to convince Heine ; and at last M. 
Grenier promised to translate the poems as fast as 
his time would permit. But the work proceeded 
slowly, and the poet: wrote, asking how it was, and in 
such an offensive manner, that M. Grenier replied 
that he could no longer expose himself to the sarcasm 
leveled against him. To show his good will, and the 
injustice with which he had been treated, however, 
he would send such poems as he had translated. 
This closed their relationship forever. In vain did 
M. Grenier wait for a word of regret, and in 1856, 
after several years of waiting, all hope of meeting 
again was shattered by the poet’s death, 





“ WIDOWERS’ HOUSES.” 


{R. BERNARD SHAW’S Socialistic drama, 
‘‘ Widowers’ Houses,” is the subject of an in- 
teresting notice in the Revue Socialiste of January 15, 
The writer, M. Jules Magny, describes Mr. Shaw as 
perhaps the cleverest, the most practical, and cer- 
tainly the most independent and courageous propa- 
gandist of Socialism, who has left the care of amus- 
ing the public to others, and reserved for himself the 
duty of giving instruction in Socialism, or rather 
showing up the misdeeds of non-Socialism. In his 
drama he has sought to preach Socialism, not in a 
direct and positive way, which would have been tire- 
some, but indirectly, and in a manner better adapted 
for the stage, while showing the consequences of the 
capitalist régime. 
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THE POETRY OF TENNYSON. 


HE best literary article on the poetry of Tenny- 

son which has yet appeared in the periodicals is 

to be found in the Quarterly Review. Without fol- 

lowing the reviewer in his more detailed criticism of 

the ‘‘ Maud,” ‘“‘ In Memoriam ” and the ‘‘ Idylls of the 

King,” we content ourselves with quoting the follow- 

ing passages, which express the general estimate of 
the reviewer of Tennyson’s poetry as a whole : 


THE ARTICULATE VOICE OF ENGLAND. 


“Fifty years ago Lord Tennyson rose above the 
region of parody, of satire, of depreciatory criticism. 
Since 1842 his fame has more than once suffered a 
temporary eclipse. Yet, for half a century he has 
been the central figure in a great period of literature, 
in turn the Tyrtezus, the Theocritus and the Virgil of 
the nation, the articylate voice, which gave the full- 
est utterance to the heart of a people, speaking with 
conscious authority, because behind his words lay the 
sympathy and confidence of the English race. The 
spectacle offered by his funeral in Westminster Ab- 
bey did not prove that poets, rather than statesmen, 
or men of science, are the legislators of the world; 
but it unquestionably did reveal the undisputed per- 
sonal supremacy of the religious thinker, moral 
teacher and patriotic singer, whose mysterious, pict- 
uresque figure was scarcely known to one in ten 
thousand Englishmen. 


A SUPREME CRAFTSMAN, 


‘* No English poet has in fact possessed a more com- 

plete command of his genius in its highest form. In 
none, certainly, can fewer passages be found which 
are trivial or imperfect. No erudities of imagery, 
like those of Byron, nor cloudy word-phantasms, such 
as those of Shelley, nor fanciful affectations, like 
those of Keats, nor versified prose, such as that of 
Wordsworth, mar his equality of treatment. In all 
his poetry the workmanship is highly finished, and 
the form of the art is uniformly worthy of the sub- 
stance. 
“ « As the eye wanders from point to point over the 
widé range of his poetic achievement, the sense of 
gratitude overpowers the desire to discriminate. It 
seems a sorry task to attempt to decide, whether 
Tennyson is among the gods or the giants. For more 
than sixty years he has given England of his best, 
lingering over the final finish of his work with the 
conscientious fidelity of a medieval craftsman. 


HIS ACHIEVEMENTS, 


‘*A purist in the employment of words, he tolerated 
no abuse of the English tongue by himself or others, 
and handed on the national language to his successors, 
not only undefiled but enriched, as the noble vehicle 
of human thought. For the poetry of the future he 
has created models of form, lofty standards of art tri- 
umphant, because it is art in obedience to laws. He 
has enriched English literature by jewels of expression, 
whose beauty is enhanced by the dexterous workman- 
ship of their exquisite setting; by lyrical gems which 
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sparkle, if not with the morning freshness of dew- 
drops, at least with the brilliance of the finest -dia- 
monds; by literary mosaics of diction, matchless in 
form, color and harmony, into which are dovetailed 
separate particles of consummate beauty; by clear- 
cut classic figures, chiseled in firm outline on the cold 
and lasting marble; by realistic pictures of English 
landscapes, painted with the homely richness of 
Gainsborough and bathed in the golden warmth of 
Claude; by a noble rosary of sorrow, whose beads, 
strung on the golden thread of hope, are enriched 
with every detail of consolation and engraved with 
every symbol of comfort which varied reading, fertile 
fancy or musing meditation could devise. 


HIS SERVICES TO THE NATION, 

‘‘ Never cosmopolitan in his sympathies, but always 
essentially English, his national feeling gathered 
purity and depth from the narrowness of its concen- 
trated intensity. He has stirred the blood of the 
people by wedding to virile verse heroic deeds of 
prowess. He has revived, stimulated and kept alive 
the old-world half-forgotten sentiment of patriotism ; 
he has seen, and taught others to see, new beauties in 
Nature with the precision of the man of science and 
the interpretative insight of the poet. With one hand 
he has faithfully mirrored the beliefs and disbeliefs, 
the despair and wistful faith, the repose and the unrest 
of his century; with the other he has kindled and 
satisfied a larger hope in human destiny, and, seeking 
the white light of truth through the prismatic colors 
of the creeds, has humanized, enlarged and strength- 
ened the religious faiths of thousands. Alike for the 
nation and for individuals he has upheld a lofty 
standard of life. More than any other poet, or even 
writer of the century, he has striven to reconcile in- 
dustrial activities and material interests with the old 
traditions of faith and reverence, to burn and blast 
with lightning fire the vices of modern civilization, 
to uphold the high-souled energies, refinements and 
disinterestedness that commercial communities are 
most prone to neglect, if not to despise. 

THE MAN OF HIS AGE. 

‘‘The excellence and the shortcomings of Tenny- 
son’s poetry are displayed in the Idylls. Setting 
aside his rare moments of inspired elevation, his 
general work is marred by a certain want of creative 
originality, of breadth of conception, of vigor of narra- 
tive, of dramatic force of presentment. It is charac- 
terized by ashrinking from the grander and vaster 
aspects of Nature, from the profounder depths of 
human thought, from the most tragic agonies of 
human passion. It is characterized, also, by a prefer- 
ence for that which is minute and detailed in out- 
ward phenomena, for moderation in opinion, for con- 
ventionality in thought, for tenderness and grace in 
the affections of the heart. To say this is to say, in 
another form, that Tennyson is the true mental repre- 
sentative of an analytic age, that its merits and defects 
are equally his, and that its special triumphs in the 
observation of external Nature are his most signal 
successes.” 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE MULLER-LIEDER. 
The Maid of the Mill. 


VERY musician delights in the Miiller-Lieder 
as set to music by Schubert, especially the 
famous cycle entitled ‘‘ Die Schéne Miillerin ” (‘‘ The 
Beautiful Maid of the Mill”), for twenty of which 
Schubert composed the music, settings being supplied 
for the remaining three by Dr. Ludwig Stark in 
a beautiful illustrated edition published by the 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt at Stuttgart. Some fifteen 
months ago, it will be remembered, Professor Max 
Miller unveiled a monument to his father, the writer 
of the songs, at Dessau, his native place. Now 
Herr Max Friedlander, in the Deutsche Rundschau, 
comes forth with many reminiscences of Frau von 
Olfers, who died about a year ago, and dwells par- 
ticularly on one most interesting episode in her life, 
hitherto little noticed by her biographers—namely, her 
connection with Wilhelm Miiller’s songs. Hedwig 
von Olfers was, in fact, the prototype of the ‘‘ Schéne 
Millerin,” and the songs had their origin in this 
wise : 

In the winter of 1816-17 a number of young talented 
persons used to assemble at the house of Hedwig’s 
father, Herr von Stiigemann, and they would set each 
other poetical exercises. Thefather, who had already 
won fame as a poet by his odes to the King and the 
Fatherland at the close of the war for liberty, was 
now too overburdened with official duties to be able 
to join the party, so he left it to his wife and the 
young people to keep up the artistic traditions of his 
house. Frau von Stagemann and her daughter thus 
came to form a centre round which the members of 
the circle grouped themselves. The theme chosen for 
poetic treatment, Rose, the beautiful maid of the mill, 
‘was probably suggested by Paisello’s popular opera 
‘* La Bella Molinara.” At any rate, it formed a sort 
of dramatic subject to be worked out by a series of 
connected songs. 

Rose is loved by the miller, the gardener’s boy and 
the huntsman; light and glad of heart, she gives 
preference to the huntsman, not before she has shown 
favor to the miller, however, and raised his hopes. 
The parts were distributed round the circle. The 
gifted daughter of the house (aged 16) agreed to play 
the maid, and Wilhelm Miiller (aged 22) had, on ac- 
count of his name, the part of the miller assigned to 
him ; the painter, Wilhelm Hensel (aged 22), after- 
ward the husband of Fanny Mendelssohn, represented 
the huntsman, and the other parts were allotted to 
various other members. 

When the exact position of each was understood, 
they were all required to express themselves in appro- 
priate verse, and soon the game was found most fas- 
cinating. The enthusiasm was greatly increased by 
the happy introduction of Ludwig Berger, the com- 
poser, to the party. Berger, who naturally assumed 
the réle of musician, endeavored to combine the 
poetical effusions into one harmonious whole. In his 
criticisms he was often condemnatory, but he was not 
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long in recognizing the talent of Wilhelm Miller ; 
indeed, he begged him to preserve his contributions 
and add a few others by way of connecting them and 
giving them unity. The poet was willing, and worked 
out his theme with so many variations that it devel- 
oped into a whole book of songs; but he had much 
to put up with from Berger, who was a most severe 
critic, and let the poet have no rest till he altered this 
and that expression or line to make it more musical 
or appropriate. Miiller, however, generally admitted 
that Berger was right. 

Unfortunately, nearly all the contributions of the 
other song writers have disappeared, those set to 
music by Berger being almost the only ones rescued. 
In the Imperial Library at Berlin there is an original 
copy of a book of songs containing five songs by the 
miller, two by the gardener’s boy and two by Rose. 
The text seems to show that the maid had another 
lover, Friedrich Férster, who entered the lists with the 
other troubadours in the poetic contest for her hand. 
The cycle opens with Wilhelm Miiller’s ‘‘ Des Millers 
Wanderlied,” one of the most popular lyrics in Ger- 
many. Two songs by the gardener’s boy are signed 
‘* Louise,” understood to be Louise Hensel (aged 18), 
Wilhelm Hensel’s sister. A charming lyric is Rose’s 
morning song informing the miller that he need not 
hope any longer, to which Wilhelm Miller replies 
with a most touching lament. The girl, unmoved, 
rejoins hard-heartedly with a eulogy of her favorite 
color, green, and Miiller follows with the well-known 
song, ‘‘The Favorite Color.” Berger’s book closes 
with the miller’s ‘‘ Dry Leaves,” and his touching 
song to the brook, in whose waters he at last finds 
rest. The game went still further. Rose is brought 
to repent and she throws herself into the stream after 
the miller, and the huntsman writes a song on the 
grave of the two lovers. 

Music has made Miiller’s songs known all the world 
over. Berger’s settings are in the most simple style, 
his ‘‘ Ich hért ein Bachlein rauschen ” only consisting 
of eleven bars of music. But the Miller-Lieder were 
lifted into the highest spheres of art by Franz Schu- 
bert, who drove far into the background Berger” and 
all later composers of these songs—Spohr, Reissiger 
and Curschmann. In incomparable sympathy with 
the moods of the poet, Schubert has created melodies 
of surpassing sweetness, tenderness and power, en- 
hancing their beauty by adding accompaniments 
drawn from the whole wealth of instrumental art as 
perfected by Beethoven. As long as music and 
poetry shall last, the songs of Wilhelm Miller and 
Schubert will belong to the most precious of German 
possessions, : 

While Frau von Olfers was still alive, only very 
few were aware that she was the heroine of the songs 
which have been the delight of thousands for the 
last seventy years. She herself always looked back 
with pleasure to the days of the song game, and one 
of the last rays of sunshine in her life was the mes- 
sage from Dessau to her on the day the monument to 
Wilhelm Miiller was unveiled. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE THEATRE. 


HE Rev. Dr. Parker contributes to the Idler an 

article in which he takes the position that the 

stage might be made the most powerful ally of the 
pulpit. ; 

‘*Tt may be well now to ask how the Church is to 
regard the stage as an educational institution? The 
stage cannot be put down. It responds to an instinct 
which is ineradicable, and which need not be ignoble. 
The parables of the New Testament are the sublimest 
recognition of that instinct. The drama is older than 
the theatre. Much of the greatest preaching has been 
dramatic, by which I mean that it has touched human 
life through the medium of story and parable, colored 
and toned by a living fancy. Sometimes, too truly, 
the dramatic in preaching has degenerated into im- 
possible anecdotes, most of them originating in the 
Far West of America, yet even such anecdotes testify 
to the overpowering force of the dramatic instincts 
when limited to their most vulgar conditions. My 
submission is, that a properly-conducted stage might 
be the most powerful ally of the pulpit.” 

Archdeacon Sinclair in the Young Man has a brief 
paper on ‘‘Can We Have an Ideal Theatre?” He 
sums up his observations as follows : ‘‘ Speaking gen- 
erally for the mass of our fellow-countrymen, I be- 
lieve a wisely directed theatre may and ought to be 
an elevating and wholesome influence. I do not 
believe that there is any more necessary connection 
between play-going and vice than between vice and 
any other amusement; and I heartily desire to see 
every influence brought to bear on the stage that can 
make it pure, useful, didactic and Christian. 





THE CHURCH AND THE MASSES. 


N the Presbyterian and Reformed Review there is 
an article on the Church and the masses, in 
which the writer, after discussing the question as to 
whether or not the American Church is losing hold 
upon the people, quotes the replies to questions ad- 
dressed to leading clergymen and laymen three years 
ago. 1. Have the Protestants of present times drifted 
away from the masses? 2. If so, what are the causes 
and what are the remedies? The preponderance of 
testimony is on the optimist side. The writer then 
proceeds as follows: ‘‘ The following questions have 
been addressed by the writer to about three average 
churches in sixteen synods of the Presbyterian de- 
nomination in the United States: 1. What per cent. 
of your church membership belongs to the laboring 
‘class’—the ‘class’ including wage-workers and 
modérately well-to-do farmers? Out of a large num- 
ber of replies the figures have run 60, 70, 75, 80 and 
up to 100 per cent. 2. Are the common people being 
reached by the churches in your community, in pro- 
portion to their numbers with the rich? Nine out of 
ten answered affirmatively. So much for testimony 
favoring the theory that the Church was never so 
near to the masses. 
‘* Now do we believe the Church is doing as much 
as it might do and ought to do? By no means. Some 
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churches are too aristocratic ; others are too careless 
and selfish ; some ministers care for nothing but their 
own support ; too much money is put into many of 
our church buildings ; the pew system is a comfort- 
able thing for the selfish church member, but a curse 
to the cause of Christ ; travel, toil and pleasure, in 
some instances, have made inroads on the Church. 
The present favorable condition of things could be 
made better by concert of action among evangelical 
denominations ; by large-heartedness on the part of 
pastor and people, shown towards strangers and 
neighbors ; by house-to-house visitation by the church 
members, carrying the Gospel to the masses; by 
higher consecration on the part of the church mem- 
bers ; by the better understanding of the value of a 
soul; by better organization and a more practical 
knowledge of men and things. More ministers fail 
from a lack of tact and common sense than from a 
lack of piety and consecration. 

There is a paper by Mr. Keir Hardie in the Thinker 
on the ‘‘ Church and the Labor Problem.” He main- 
tains that the first duty of the Church to the social 
question is to understand it. 


THE GENIUS OF THE JEW. 


N the Revue des Deux Mondes for December 15, 
M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu publishes the fourth of 
his deeply interesting papers on ‘*‘ The Jews and Anti- 
Semitism,” the previous articles having appeared in 
February, May and July, 1891. The present number 
is devoted to an examination of Jewish genius and in- 
tellect, and the conclusion to which he comes is that, 
while the Jews can probably supply, in proportion to 
their numbers, more men and women of first-rate 
ability than any other nation, they cannot be said to 
have anything like a distinctively national type of 
genius. Their marvelous adaptability and plasticity 
of nature enable them not only to get on anywhere, 
but to assimilate the principal characteristics of the 
people among whom they settle. This being so, the 
fear of their denationalizing a nation by importing a 
different racial type falls to the ground. This pecul- 
iarity of theirs is all the more striking when we re- 
member their isolation in ancient times, their utter 
unlikeness to any other race, their almost crude and 
abrupt originality. Probably it is an acquired tend- 
ency, learned through years of oppression and suffer- 
ing. 





CAUSE OF ANTI-SEMITIC AGITATION, 

Except in France and Holland, there is not a coun- 
try in Europe in which they have been free from all 
disabilities for the space of a hundred years. Yet no 
sooner were they emancipated than they came to the 
front in every field of intelléctual achievement. 
These successes on the part of so insignificant a 
minority (not more than one or two per cent.—in 
France and Italy, one or two in the thousand) are 
perhaps the principal cause of the Anti-Semitic agita- 
tion. They take up too much room in proportion to 
their numbers. They have committed the crime of 
showing that number is not everything—a crime the 
majority never pardons, 
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THE JEWS IN SCIENCE AND ART. 


It may be said that the Jews have a large share in 
contemporary science, especially French science. 
They have shown most aptitude for music and phil- 
osophy, the art of sounds and the science of language, 
which, perhaps, after all, are secretly akin to one 
another. Musicians of Jewish origin are numerous 
—Rubenstein, Joachim, Pauline, Lucca, Sir Julius 
Benedict, Sir Michael Costa, not to mention Meyer- 
beer, Halévy and Mendelssohn; while philologists, 
archeologists and men of general erudition are still 
more so. We may mention, for France alone, Munck, 
Oppert, Brial, the two Darmesteters and others, In 
art, to name no more, we have Josef Israils, the 
. Dutch painter, and Antomolsky, the greatest sculptor 
Russia has yet seen. In mathematics and astronomy, 
also, there are distinguished names. It may not be 
generally known that Herschel was a Jew. Professor 
Lonbroro, himself belonging to the chosen race, has 
drawn up (in ‘‘ The Man of Genius”) an interesting 
list of those among his compatriots who have at- 
tained distinction. 

IN POLITICS. 


It might be thought, however, that for politics and 
statesmanship, from all participation in which they 
have so long been excluded, the Jews would show no 
aptitude. On the contrary, no sooner were they 
emancipated than they flung themselves with all 
their energy into the strife of parties. To take only 
those who have come most markedly to the front, we 
find, in three different countries, three men of diverse 
gifts and character, who have had an almost equally 
unprecedented success: Benjamin Disraeli, Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle and Léon Gambetta—a Jew by his 
father’s side, but with a blend of Gascon blood. Sin- 
gular types of Jews these. We leave it to the reader 
to trace in each the qualities common to all three, 
which constitute the Semitic element in them—a 
great deal of fact—a consummate art of which one 
may call stage arrangement—a little charlatanism, 
perhaps—and perhaps also, a hidden stratum of aris- 
tocratic disdain for the people whom they flattered in 
public. All three have founded schools—a thing 
which rarely happens in politics ; their action on their 
respective parties has survived their eloquence. Hav- 
ing reached popularity by different roads, after having 
placed their ambition at the service of almost dia- 
metrically opposite causes, all three—the English 
Tory, the German Socialist, the French Republican 
—have been raised by their adopted country into 
fetishes. Even to-day, in France, where everything 
is so quickly forgotten, these sons of Israel still have, 
in death, faithful worshipers who piously keep their 
birthdays. It is hard to say which of them has had 


the noisiest apotheosis. We remember the triumphal 
funeral procession of the grocer’s son, who incarnated 
the soul of France in the hour of her distress. To a 
still greater degree was posthumous veneration car- 
ried in the case of Lassalle, who, after his death in 
an idiotic duel, was glorified as the adored redeemer 
of the toiling masses. 





But the most fortunate of the three—the one whose 
brilliant success has inspired most pride in Israel, and 
filled with envy all the Jewries of Europe—is Dis- 
raeli, the Venetian sephardi, with the disdainful lip, 
who, in the most exclusive society in the world, 
realized the dream of so many of his compatriots. 
eager to improve themselves on the circle of the 
select.” What are the acclamations of Belleville 
or Dusseldorf, the coarse homage of ignorant crowds, 
and the hurrahs of thousands of hoarse voices. com- 
pared with the applause of Piccadilly drawing rooms 
and the wreaths piled on old Beaconsfield’s tomb by 
the élite of the most aristocratic nation in the world ? 
For him, stiff and suspicious England has invented 
a new festival, andevery spring, the aged dandy with 
his black curls, disguised as an English peer, sees 
from his pedestal, on Primrose Day, baskets of his 
favorite flower laid at his feet by the hands of titled 
ladies. . : 

THE JEW’S MORALS. 

The charge that the Jews lower the moral level of 
the country they live in is probably one in which the 
wish is father to the thought. It is a received belief 
with all of us, Latin, Slav or Teuton, that our blood 
is pure and our race healthy. Every nation is quite 
willing to persuade itself that corruption comes to it 
from without. What one may call the Jewish spirit 
par excellence, speaking ethically, is of a conservative 
and Pharisaic type; and the Jew probably finds, in 
most cases, more moral evil than he brings with him, 
though, with his ready adaptability, he soon takes 
the tone of his surroundings, and outstrips his masters 
as easily for evil as for good. Offenbach and Halévy 
wrote general, frivolous, flippant operas, but the taste 
for such existed already, and the evil flavor is dis- 
tinctly Parisian. Where the Jews are most Jewish, 
where the Rabbis have retained their full authority, 
there is rarely anything in their literature to offend 
the purest taste. 

If the Jew contributes to the lowering of the 
national ideal, the cause is.to be looked for in the 
degradation he has been made to undergo for centu- 
ries. He has been forced so long to occupy the position 
of the man with the muck-rake that he is hardly to 
blame for preferring it. And, if the truth were 
known, most of us prefer to have it so; the lower he 
stands, the nearer we think him to his proper place ; 
if he dares to raise his head and reach out after noble 
aims, we are tempted to cry out against his insolence. 

After all, to contend that the Jew is incapable of 
idealism is to fly in the face of facts. Whatever he 
may be now, through him were transmitted the ideals 
our souls have lived on for 2000 years and more. The 
prophets of Ephraim and the apostles of Galilee were 
the heralds of idealism to the whole world. 





LAURA MARHOLM, who recently contributed such 
a charming sketch of Bjérnson to Nord und Siid, fol- 
lows up her success with an interesting study of 
Eleonora Duse, the famous actress, now in America, 
in the February part of the same periodical, 
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SOME ADVICE TO WOULD-BE JOURNALISTS. 


NSWERS publishes an interview with Mr. W. T. 
Stead on the subject,‘‘ How to become a jour- 
nalist,” from which we quote as follows : 


NO ROYAL ROAD TO JOURNALISM. 


‘“‘ There is no royal road, but there is a road to the 
inside and a road to the outside. The inside road is 
only possible to those who are, as it were, born in the 
purple—i. e., if you are the son or the daughter of a 
journalist, you can be gradually trained to help your 
father or your mother. In that case, you would have 
to learn shorthand and typewriting, and pick up 
French and German. 

‘‘That is easy enough for the insider, but what 
about the outsider?” 

‘There is only one way for an outsider to get in- 
side, and that is to do work that is wanted just when 
it is wanted. I am now speaking of literary con- 
tributors, commonly so-called. You think you have 
got a gift for writing. Well, you may have, but it 
does not follow that you have the gift for making 
people pay you for writing, which is another gift 
altogether, and one which has often been very much 
lacking in some of those who had the greatest gift for 
the other kind of thing. You must remember that 
the art of getting into journalism is to get some one 
who holds the door to let you in, and he will not let 
you in if you go merely as a beggar, and ask him for 
the sake of charity. 


THE KEEPER OF THE GATE. 


‘‘ Who is it that keeps the door?” 

‘‘The editor, sub-editor or the news editor. These 
gentlemen will be only too glad to take any copy that 
they can get that will help them to sell their papers, 
but they have a natural disinclination to take ‘ copy’ 
which no one would read when it was printed or that 
would get them into a libel or offend any number of 
their subscribers. Hence, when you are casting about 
as to how to get a footing on the press, the first thing 
to dois not to worry your head about introductions 
to editors, but to sit down and study whether you 
have anything to say that is worth saying about any- 
thing in this world, and, if you feel that you have 
not, do not sit down and write, as too many do. Lit- 
erary outpourings from an empty mind, even if the 
hand be skilled, are as worthless from a marketable 
point of view as anything else that you get out of 
nothing.” 

WHAT KIND OF ARTICLES ARE WANTED. 


“‘ What kind of article do you think the beginner 


should try? ” 
‘He should try to find the kind of article which is 


most likely to be accepted. Itmay be a paragraph ; 


it may be a letter to the editor ; it may be a long arti- 
cle—that is a mere question of detail. The important 
thing is that he should have something to say that 
the editor is likely to think the public would care to 
hear, and to say it as brightly, as tersely and with as 
much force as he can. ” 
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‘‘ But how can he find out what subjects the editor 
thinks will interest the public? ” 

‘‘The editor will think to-day on the same lines as 
he thought yesterday, and what he thought yesterday 
you have spread out before you in a paper which he 
has issued that morning. That, of course, will not 
tell you what he thinks will interest the public to- 
morrow, but it will give you a very good indication 
as to the kind of article and the kind of subject that 
particular paper will be disposed to accept.” 


SOME PRACTICAL HINTS, 


‘“*There are many literary aspirants who send in 
their MSS. to editors, which plainly betray in their 
title, in their subject, and in every line, that the man 
who wrote them is as competent. to be a journalist as 
the jackass on the common. It is evident that they 
have never taken the trouble to read a single sheet of 
the paper to which they wish to contribute, and if 
you do not take the trouble to read what the editor 
prints, you can hardly expect him to take the trouble 
to pay you for what you write. 

‘‘Hence, beginners will send articles of a school- 
boy style, written in direct opposition to the prin- 
ciples which some particular paper was founded to 
support, and will be quite astonished when they fail 
to see it in print. They might, even supposing the 
article had been written with the genius of a Shake- 
speare and the wiscom of a Bacon, have known that 
an article on such a subject had no more chance of 
appearing in the paper than a whale would have of 
being invited to draw the Lord Mayor’s coach. 


THE FIRST CONDITION OF SUCCESS. 


“Then, when you have found your subject and you 
have found the paper that you think it is likely to 
suit, crowd in your article without a moment's delay. 
Remember that far more articles get accepted be- 
cause they come in the nick of time than because of 
any supreme excellence in the articles themselves. 
The maxim of any one who wants to get his foot into 
journalism from the outside is to be ‘on the nail,’ and 
to be up to date.” 

**Do you think, if a man did that, he would have 
a chance of getting his copy accepted ?” 

‘* Editors are sometimes like other people, natural 
born fools, and they sometimes fail to see on which 
side their bread is buttered ; but take the average 
editor and give him an article which is up to date 
and on the nail, and just comes in the nick of time 
and contains information, or illustration, or reflec- 
tions which are not otherwise available, and he will 
be very naturally tempted to use that article. What 
the journalist aspirant has to do is to persuade the 
man inside the gate that he has wares to sell better 
than those the editor can get elsewhere, and that 
it would be good business to do business with him.” 

_ AFTER YOU GET A FOOTING. 

‘* And then?” 

‘*And then, when you have once proved to the 
editor that you can write stuff that he thinks worth 
printing, you have got the door ajar. Keep your eye 
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open. Do not overwhelm that luckless editor with 
MSS., otherwise he would wish that he had never 
hearkened to your blandishments. 

«‘ And do not confine yourself to one editor. Try 
several, and then, after you have succeeded in gain- 
ing a footing, and getting yourself recognized as a 
person who can turn out good salable copy, who has 
got his head screwed straight on his shoulders, and 
who knows the importance of being prompt, and 
never writing a line more than what is needed to fill 
the space, when a vacancy occurs on that paper you 
are likely to get a chance of a permanent position on 
the staff. That is the way in which newspaper staffs 
are recruited, so far as relates to the literary depart- 
ment. As for the other branches of journalism, such 
as reporting, penny-a-lining, and so on, you have to 
begin in those things at the bottom, and work your 
way up.” 

AN EMINENT RUSSIAN JOURNALIST. 
EARCHLIGHT publishes an interesting article 
on M. Wesselitsky, the Russian journalist, from 
which we take the following extracts : 

‘‘ Within the last few weeks the representatives of 
the foreign press in London have received, a notable 
addition in the person of Gabriel de Wesselitsky. 
This gentleman, as his name implies, is a Russiau. 
He is at present in London, acting as special corre- 
spondent for the Novoe Vremya. 

““M. Wesselitsky is a man of distinguished birth 
and parentage: his fa her was the well-known Rus- 
sian general who commanded the vanguard of the 
Russian army in the Crimean campaign, and it was 
at his headquarters that the negotiations took place 
which terminated the war. 

‘“* Like his father, M. Wesselitsky has distinguished 
himself in the field, and, although he never rose to so 
high a. rank, he was twice decorated for exceptional 
military services in the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78. 
Like many other young Russians of high character 
and great enthusiasm, he joined the army as a volun- 
teer, and served in the ranks fighting for the libera- 
tion of the Slavs from the Oitoman dominion. 

* Although he was educated in the military school 
at St. Petersburg, and became an officer of the Guards, 
he early decided to exchange the profession of arms for 
diplomacy ; and after spending four years at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, where he graduated as Doctor 
of Philosophy, ne began his apprenticeship in diplo- 
macy under Baron Jomini. It was under this distin- 
guished chief that he made a series of researches in 
the archives of the Foreign Office of St. Petersburg. 

‘* He also acted as his assistant when Baron Jomini, 
one of the most brilliant writers whom the Russian 
Foreign Office has ever possessed, drew up for the 
use of the present Emperor, while heir-apparent, a 
history of the diplomatic relations of Russia and her 
neighbors, and also a Précis of International Law. 

“Literary work of even this important character in 
the Chancellory did not quite satisfy the adventur- 
ous instincts of M. Wesselitsky. He left diplomacy 
and started as a traveler. For three or four years 
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he roamed restlessly about the East and then, in 1876, 
joined the Army of Liberation as a volunteer. 

‘* At the close of the campaign he became a civilian 
once more, and from that time devoted himself 
entirely to the press. He began his connection with 
journalism by writing letters from the East to the 
Moscow Gazette as far back as 1867; and when the 
war was over he became permanently attached to the 
brilliant staff which M. Katkoff gathered round him. 

“Tt may be said, with but little exaggeration, that 
the men who formed M. Katkoff’s staff in those days 
have been for some years governing the Russian Em- 
pire. Both M. Wischnegradsky, the late Minister of 
Finances, and M. Pobedonostzeff, the Procurator of 
the Holy Synod, were frequent contributors to the 
Moscow Gazette. 

‘Shortly after the present Emperor came to the 
throne, M. Wesselitsky was dispatched to Berlin, 
where he represented the Moscow Gazette from 1884 
to 1887, and after M. Katkoff’s death he undertook 
the duty of editing and compiling a monograph on 
his late chief, the most distinguished journalist Rus- 
sia has ever produced. 

‘After 1887 he transferred his services from the 
Moscow Gazette to the Novoe Vremya, and was sta- 
tioned at Vienna as correspondent of that paper until 
quite recently. He has now taken up his abode in 
London, where he will remain for the next ‘ew 
months, for the double purpose of contributing to his. 
journal letters from London, and also for making: 
himself acquainted with the intellectual movement 
in Great Britain, and especially with the efforts that 
are being made to ameliorate the condition of the 
masses of the people.” 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS AT HOME. 


N the February Harper’s the Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick does the honors by George William Curtis 
in a brief chapter of ‘‘ Recollections,” which was evi- 
dently a labor of love for him, and which, coming 
out in Mr. Curtis’ most frequent organ of utterance, 
has some flavor of the official. The paper is pleas- 
antly reminiscent intone. He draws this picture of 
Mr. Curtis at work in his Staten Island study : 

“He wrote, not at his desk, but sitting in a Shaker: 
rocking chair, with a pad upon his knee; seldom at 
Harper & Brothers’, where he went on Thursdays: 
to correct his proofs in the composing room, his ab- 
straction making for him ‘an island which no sea 
could overwhelm.’ His study and his house bespoke: 
his interest in men and women ; there were busts and 
portraits everywhere, above stairs and below ; a big 
Carlyle glooming above the mantel in the dining 
room ; a strong, free pen-and-ink drawing of Wendell 
Phillips in the study, the most memorable thing of 
all. The books close at his hand were all the Ameri- 
can and English histories ; and if no ‘ thumb marks 
thick on the margin proclaimed where the battle was 
hottest,’ there was no lack of visible signs. To make 
an evening pleasant, he had an old portfolio full of 
delightful souvenirs of persons and events. There 
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was a whole letter of Thackeray’s, written on one 
continuous microscopic line across a quarto page. 
There was no bit, there or anywhere, of Mr. Cleve- 
land's writing—a fact which was ‘significant of 
much.’ It meant that Mr. Curtis had never had any 
personal correspondence with the man whom he so 
much admired, and whom he had served to a degree un- 
paralleled in the new ‘ times that tried men’s souls.’ ” 





DR. HALE ON SUFFRAGE. 


JT \R. EDWARD EVERETT HALE is incited by 

the current change of administration to take 
“‘ Suffrage” for his social subject in the February 
Cosmopolitan. Having referred to the extent of 
venality in voting, especially among the very lowest 
classes of citizens, such as the poorest people outside 
of the almshouses, Dr. Haie says: ‘‘ This facility of 
voting, given to men whose education for the ballot 
has been the worst conceivable and who probably 
have not informed themselves very well as to the 
‘issues involved, naturally raises the suggestion tha‘ 
the reserved rights in the constitutions should be 
always used, and that a part of the punishment of 
disgraceful crime shall be .a suspension of the crimi- 
nal’s franchise for a longer or shorter period of 
years.” 

VOTING AND IMMIGRATION. 

He points to the fact not generally known in the 
Eastern States, that not even naturalization is neces- 
sary for the privilege to vote in many sections of the 
country. 

‘* Whether or not it is desirable to check such free- 
dom of voting, with the ignorance it implies as to 
what is voted for, is an important open question. 
One of: the suggestions which have been made is for 
a general restriction of foreign immigration. We 
have attempted this in the case of the Chinese, and it 
has been proposed to extend the restriction to persons 
of other races. Perhaps the most practical suggestion 
which has been made is of an import duty, as it may 
be called, or what in clubs you would call an initia- 
tion fee, of fifty or a hundred dollars, to be paid by 
the immigrant on landing, and to be returned to him 
if he chooses to give up his American home after he 
has tried the experiment. 


THE IMPORTANT PHASES OF THE PROBLEM. 

‘‘'The questions to be considered by statesmen and 
persons who are in earnest in wishing to improve our 
suffrage seem to come in this order : 

‘¢1, Those relating to the suffrage of foreigners. 

‘«©2. Those which shall extend suffrage to all tax- 
payers. 

“*3. Those relating to the standard of education for 
all voters. 

“4. Those relating to the suffrage of criminals. 

«5. Those relating to the suffrage of paupers. 

** My own impression is that the twentieth century 
will determine on family suffrage, or household suf- 
frage, giving one vote to every family. Possibly any 
man who bears arms in an exigency will receive the 
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right to vote also as a permanent privilege—to which 
he has earned his right.” 


THE SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICANS. 


N the Literary Northwest Mr. George Taylor Rygh 
replies to Professor H. H. Boyesen’s article, ‘‘ The 
Scandinavian in the United States,” which appeared 
in the November North American Review, the writer’s 
purpose being ‘‘to correct the mistakes made by 
Professor Boyesen.” 
THEIR PARTY AFFILIATIONS. 

In answer to the Professor’s allegation that the 
majority of Scandinavians in this country are Re- 
publicans because most Irishmen are Democrats, Mr. 
Rygh says: ‘‘ The Scandinavians of the Northwestern 
States have demonstrated over and over again that . 
their race feeling is quite subservient to their political 
judgment, to the discomfiture of keen-eyed penny 
politicians. In Wisconsin, two years ago, the Scandi- 
navians deserted the Republican party and helped elect 
Democratic State officers. In North Dakota, at the 
late election, the Scandinavians broke away from the 
Republican party whip and elected a Democratic-In- 
dependent+»governor. In Minnesota they elected the 
Hon. Knute Nelson governor, not because he was a 
Norwegian, but because he was a man of sterling 
integrity, a low-tariff Republican, and a genuine 
American of Norse descent. 

‘“‘There are about one hundred and twenty-five 
newspapers published in the Norwegian, Danish and 
Swedish languages in this country. Until afew years 
ago, over four-fifths of the secular press were strictly 
Republican in politics. One after another has ceased 
to defend the Republican party, and to-day not more 
than one-third of the whole number are strictly Re- 
publican. Some of the papers which have deserted 
the Republican ranks, such as Norden, Posten, Amer- 
ika, Folkebladet and other influential journals, are 
now supporting the Democratic party. A still greater 
number have hecome independents, affiliating chiefly 
with the People’s party and Alliance party. There 
are five Third party Prohibition weeklies. If the press 
reflects the principles of its constituency, then not 
more then one-third of the Scandinavian-Americans 
are strictly Republican. 

“Asa consequence of this alleged ‘irrational race 
feeling,’ the professor asserts that the Norwegians, 
Swedes and Danes are constantly at war with each 
other on the nationality issue, and rather than vote 
for a candidate of a rival nationality, they will 
‘knife’ their regular party nominec. 


FIRST AND ALWAYS AMERICAN CITIZENS. 

“The fact is that the Scandinavians in the United 
States are not Norwegians, Swedes and Danes, 
strictly speaking, but American citizens first and 
always. As Americans they have the welfare of the 
country at heart; they love her institutions; they 
have fought for her integrity, and they subordinate 
petty race jealousies to political conviction. The 
election of Mr. Knute Nelson for Governor, and the 
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re-election of Mr. Brown for Secretary of State of 
Minnesota, are two facts among many which dis- 
prove Prof. Boyesen’s remarks.” 

Mr. Rygh further denies that the Scandinavian- 
Americans are, as Professor Boyesen charges, clan- 
nish and follow ‘‘a policy of exclusion, which keeps 
a settlement, at least for a generation, apart from the 
national life and retards the Americanization of the 
-immigrants.” 

‘The policy of exclusion from American national 
life,” says Mr. Rygh, ‘‘is not and never has been a 
policy followed by Scandinavian settlements. No 
people are so eager and ready to become Ameri- 
canized as the Scandinavians. They like the native 
Americans, and I fancy the affinity of blood relation- 
ship has a great deal to do with this fact. They 
readily pick up the language, manners and customs 
of the Americans surrounding them, and with whom 
they of necessity have frequent dealings. The Scan- 
dinavians have an extraordinary aptitude for learning 
languages, and no people learn English so rapidly as 
they. They come to America to live, and here they 
-expect to die. They have burned their bridges behind 
them. Norway, Sweden and Denmark will see them 
no more except, perchance, as tourists or well-to-do 
visitors. In consequence, the English language 

“rapidly supplants the mother tongue. The first 
generation speaks English from choice, the second 
from necessity. The spéech of the grandparents is 
to them a dead language indeed.” 





THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF MORMON LAND. 


| the Californian Illustrated Mr. G. L. Browne 

makes a paper of some value in an exposition of 
the ‘‘ Social and Political Conditions of Utah.” He 
calls attention to the fact, little known among the 
people of the East, that polygamy has for years been 
relegated to small criminal practices, maintained in 
deepest secrecy. The custom was, of course, pro- 
hibited by the Edmunds law of 1882. 

. Mr. Browne reviews the curious history of the found- 
ing of the sect and its various exoduses, and main- 
tains that ‘‘ the motives and most of the fundamental 
principles of their faith are the same as those which 
form the bases of other Christian religions, and some 
of them aim still higher in the interests of human 
salvation.” 

He has interviewed many of the lights of the Mor- 
mon Church and finds the younger men of a liberal 
and sympathetic spirit, though the older Latter-Day 
Saints still havea bitter resentment against the people 
who have opposed and maligned their sect. One of 
the younger Mormons says, apropos of the two bills 
now before Congress to grant statehood and home 
rule to Utah: 

‘*We should have statehood or home rule. We 
have a population exceeding that of Idaho, Nevada 
and Wyoming together, and are entitled to equal 
privileges. Our enemies do not desire that we ob- 
tain either statehood or home rule, for they are well 
aware that when we do those men whom they have 


placed in office arbitrarily cannot maintain their po- 
sitions at the head of our Government. 

‘* We labor under the burden of extreme prejudice, 
because polygamy has. been practiced by three or 
four per cent. of our people, becausé there have been 
so many absurd misrepresentations of us, and so many 
crimes that were never committed have been at- 
tributed to us. For these reasons, the Government, 
is doubtful as to the expediency of granting our re- 
quests. 

‘*We have welcomed national politics into the 
Territory with joy, for since their advent we have 
been subjected less to these prejudices, and can now 
fully demonstrate that we do not follow the dictation 
of our Church in political matters more than other 
men follow the dictation of political bosses.” 





SOME RESULTS OF FLYING. 


HE February Cosmopolitan contains a rather 

clever jeu @esprit by Julian Hawthorne, which 
he calls ‘“‘ June, 1993,” a time which shall have seen 
the development of aerial navigation. This is the 
third prize article published by the Cosmopolitan. 
The gentleman of the twentieth century interviewed 
by Mr. Hawthorne tells him that, instead of business 
men living from ten to fifty miles out of the city as 
they did a hundred years before, when flying ma- 
chines were introduced with a velocity of from 
seventy-five to one hundred miles an hour the ‘ dwell- 
ing was removed to a corresponding distance, and 
regions were occupied which had until then been in- 
accessible. 

‘‘The environs of the great cities were extended to 
a comparatively vast radius; and in process of ‘time . 
cities were entirely given up to shops and manufac- 
tories, and the great bulk of the population slept some 
hundreds of miles away from them. Every afternoon 
flocks of flying machines set out in all directions for 
the country ; and since the fare, even to the most re- 
mote points, was hardly more than nominal. there 
were very few who failed to take advantage of the 
opportunity to escape. 

‘*Now came the second step. It was found that 
the speed of flight rendered the existence of many 
jarge towns, comparatively close to one another, su- 
perfluous; and it was suggested that all the manu- 
facturing and commercial interests of the nation 
should be concentrated in a certain limited number of 
places, the geographical situation of which should be 
fixed to suit the convenience of the majority. Sur- 
veys showed that not more than four of these great 
centres would be required, and sites were accordingly 
chosen, two on the sea coast, east and west, and two 
in the interior. In no other part of the continent is 
there so much as a single village. Every family lives 
on its own lot of land, averaging about ten acres, and 
all the old crowding of people together is forever 
done away with. Each family consists of from five 
to ten members, who do all their own agricultural 
work and make a good deal of their own dry goods 
and clothing.” 
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And instead of the horribly wearing and expensive 
and snobbish operas, churches, dinners, receptions, 
balls and routs which made in the nineteenth century 


' what people called society, owing to the heaping to- 


gether of folks in inextricable masses, there were 
now a number of great centres in which were built 
‘‘theatres, churches, museums, and great pleasure 
gardens and halls for amusement,” where at stated 
times the people come together in vast numbers for 
purposes of mutual entertainment, information and 
improvement. 

The scattering of the population made laws scarcely 
necessary, pauperism was forgotten and ‘“ drunken- 
ness died a natural death, owing to the lack of ex- 
ample and provocation which cities had supplied. 
War ceased with the too terrible destruction possible 
with the flying machine, and there were no interna- 
tional distinctions except geographical ones. These 
and many more are the wonderful results Mr. Haw- 
thorne can explain with aerial navigation. 





A REVOLUTION IN DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
NE of the articles which will be read with great 
interest in the monthly miscellany is Mrs. 
Lewis’ article in the Nineteenth Century, entitled a 
** Reformation in Domestic Service.” It is not only 
extremely well written, betraying in every page the 
hand of the master, or perhaps we should say the mis- 
tress, but it holds out a beatific vision of a revolu- 
tionized domestic service. Mrs. Lewis holds that 
British domestic system is played out, it is very old 
and very old-fashioned, and thinks the time has come 
to reorganize household affairs on co-operative prin- 
ciples 
THE FEDERATION OF HOUSEHOLD DUTIES. 

Mrs. Lewis points out what she proposes is a little 
further:development of the federative principle which 
has already been introduced into many household de- 
partments in England. The master workman sends 
out his men to repair the houses, painters and glaziers 
come in and do their work, and go away without any 
further responsibility for their food and clothing or 
morality on the part of the householder. The win- 
dow cleansing man sends round men of warranted 
good character to periodically clean all the windows. 
Mrs. Lewis thinks that other companies might un- 
dertake operations. For instance, why should there 
not be a culinary depot in every street from which 
meals could be sent out after the fashion of foreign 
cities. At Nice and Rome and many other places 
the dinner is brought in by a man from the restaurant 
in a tin can containing a number of dishes, 

THE CO-OPERATIVE COOK. 

** Competition of course there should be, and easily 
would be, were a restaurant established in every 
street, when there would be the same choice which 
to employ as in the case of other tradesmen and 
shops. The menu for the day should be sent round 
every morning and orders taken, just as the fish- 
mongers now send round their morning list ; and there 
might be a secondary kitchen, as there isin most cook- 


ery schools, for plain luncheons and servants or chil- 
dren’s dinners. The depét should have wires or tele- 
phones connected with the houses employing it, to 
allow of ordering in an extra dish in the case of unex- 
pected guests arriving to luncheon or dinner ; but now 
that we have our wires communicating with the boy 
messengers we can always have recourse to them in 
an exnergency. Some person might be sent to dish 
up the dinner should that be desired.” 
THE CERTIFICATED DAY MAID. 

When once the British matron has abolished the 
expensive and worrying luxury of her own separate: 
cook, she would proceed to make other changes. 
Before Mrs. Lewis’ imaginative eye arises a certifi- 
cated army of day housemaids who would do their work 
with thoroughness, regularity and trained skill, and 
then disappear. The number of body servants would 
be reduced to a minimum, while everything would 
be organized on business principles, so as to allow 
servants. more leisure and the mistresses more oppor- 
tunity of living their lives undisturbed by the per- 
petual worry of the servant’s hall. Mrs. Lewis con- 
cludes her article as follows: ‘‘In the meanwhile, 
co-existent with all these aspirants to admission into. 
our houses, there are ladies by birth and education, 
of good physique, who, laying aside false pride, are 
anxious and eager, as the ‘ Working Ladies’ Guild’ 
can testify, to do anything to gain that sad necessity, 
their daily bread, with the one drawback that they 
refuse contiguity and association with coarser minds 
and manners. 

“Their turn, perhaps, is coming, whether as confi- 
dential helpers in the home, or as managers and in- 
spectors in the culinary offices and caterers in the 
markets, or as forewomen over cleaners and seam- 
stresses, table decorators, wage payers, and so forth.” 





NAPOLEON’S HORSES. 

APT. R. HOLEN, in the United Service Maga- 

zine, has an article upon Napoleon’s last charger. 
He says that Napoleon is known to have had five 
white or gray Arab chargers, named Marengo, Marie,. 
Austerlitz, Ali and Jaffa. Ali was captured at the 
battle of the Pyramids, and Napoleon rode him at 
Wagram from four o'clock in the morning to six in 
the evening. He was then twenty years old. Jaffa 
was brought over to England, where he lived till he 
was shot at the age of thirty-seven. Austerlitz was 
a gray Arab stallion, which stood nearly sixteen 
hands high, and was ridden by the Emperor at the 
battle of Austerlitz. At Waterloo he is said to have 
ridden Marengo, which he also rode at Austerlitz, 
Jena and through the Russian Campaign. His skel- 
eton is kept in the Royal United Service Institution. 
But it is minus two hoofs, both of which have been 
made into snuff boxes. One of the boxes is kept in» 
the Guards’ room at St. James’ Palace, and is handed 
round after dinner. Marengo was wounded in the 
hip at Waterloo. The skeleton of Marie, on which 
the Emperor is also said to have ridden at Waterloo, 
stands at Ivanach. 

















LEADING ARTICLES 


SOUNDS AND COLORS. 


ALFRED BINET, in the Revue des Deux 

« Mondes discusses at length what he calls 

the problem of ‘colored laudition.” The article is 
very interesting, though rather by facts given than 
by the conclusions deduced from them, which do not, 
to the unscientific mind, look very tangible or definite. 

It is very certain that some people possess a peculiar 
faculty of associating color with sound as naturally as 
all of us do with visible objects. To them it is so 
much a matter of course to think of one vowel as red, 
or another blue, that it is only when they accidentally 
betray this peculiarity in conversation with others 
that they find it out to be a peculiarity at all. A 
French lady, speaking of a certain flower, once re- 
marked, ‘‘It is as blue as the name Jules.” Seeing 
the surprised looks of the company, she naively 
added, ‘‘ Why, every one knows that the name Jules 
is blue.” The investigation of this phenomena is 
rendered exceedingly difficult by the fact that scarcely 
any two persons have the same scale of color. Two 
different scales are given thus: 

A, black ; E, yellow ; I, white ; O, red; U, green. 

A, black ; E, blue ; I, red ; O, yellow ; U, green. 

(In these scales the vowels have the broad, or Conti- 
nental, not the English sound.) 

Some of the younger French poets, belonging to the 
«‘Symbolist” school so-called, have endeavored to 
press this faculty into the service of poetry, and 
Auguste Rimbaud even wrote a sonnet to support the 
theory, in which he described the colors of the vowels 
—a being black and wu green, as above, though o is 
blue. His scale is disputed, however, by another 
poet, M. René Ghil, who says that o is red and u 
yellow. In a matter so purely personal as this, of 
course, no outsider—and indeed no one—can decide; 
it is one where reasoning becomes impossible. 





THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 


R. JOHN A. CHURCH, late mining director 
for Li Hung Chang, contributes to the Engi- 
neering Magazine an article in which he tells us that 
the Great Wall of China is not so great as it is com- 
monly believed. The wall proper, he says, is not 
3,000 miles in length, but only about 1,500 miles, and 
is nota marvelous building of massive stone as we are 
accustomed to see it stated in our school geographies. 
‘Tt is as an example of a great work of high antiquity 
still existing in remarkably good preservation that 
the wall is to be chiefly valued.” 


THE AGE OF THE WALL. 

‘‘It is the fashion to speak of the Chinese Wall as 
being 2,000 years old and as having been built in ten 
years, by the great Ts’in ‘‘ Emperor the First.” The 
fact is some individual walls were built at least a 
century before his time, or 300 B. C. He conceived 
the idea of uniting these fragments into one great 
work and extending that until it wrapped the whole 
of his empire in its defense. The results must have 
been valuable, for other monarchs repaired, rebuilt 
and extended the wall. Known dates of such repairs 
are the sixth and fourteenth centuries, and no doubt 
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there has been occasional work of repair that is un- 
recorded in our translations. The date of the wall 
that I have described cannot be determined posi- 
tively, but as the work of the Mings, 1352 A. D., was 
done on the eastern portion of the wall, it is probable 
that the best part of the work was at least put in 
repair at that date. Knowing the recklessness with 
which the Chinese abandon even important works to 
decay, I felt sure, on inspecting the wall, that it had 
not stood more than 500 or 600 years, and while this 
judgment was mere guesswork, the fact- that the 
very parts I saw were overhauled 600 years ago prob- 
ably accounts for their good condition now.” 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S FIRST BOOK. 


N the Idler Mr. Kipling describes his first book. 
It was a collection of poems which he had con- 
tributed to the paper of which he was sub-editor. 
The following is his account of how they were put 
together in book form: ‘‘ There was built a sort of a 
book, a lean oblong docket, wire-stitched, to imitate 
a D. O. government envelope, printed on one side 
only, bound in brown paper, and secured with red 
tape. It was addressed to all heads of departments 
and all government officials, and among a pile of 
papers would have deceived a clerk of twenty years’ 
service. Of these books we made some hundreds, 
and, as there was no necessity for advertising, 
my public being to my hand, I took reply post- 
cards, printed the news of the birth of the book 
on one side, the blank order-form on the other, and 
posted them up and down the Empire from Aden to 
Singapore, and from Quetta to Colombo. There was 
no trade discount, no reckoning twelves as thirteens, 
no commission, and no credit of any kind whatever. 
The money came back in poor but honest rupees, and 
was transferred from the publisher, the left-hand 
pocket, direct to the author, the right-hand pocket. 
Every copy sold in a few weeks, and the ratio of ex- 
penses to profits, as I remember it, has since pre- 
vented my injuring my health by sympathizing with 
publishers who talk of their risks and advertise- 
ments. 





A MODEL OF OBJECTIVE HISTORY-WRITING. 

pi MODEL of Objective History-Writing ” is the 

title of a critical study of Arthur Chuquet 
a French historian, and his work, ‘‘ The Wars of the 
Revolution,” by Herr Ludwig Bamberger, in the 
November Deutsche Rundschau. The seven volumes 
tell the story of the campaigns against Germany, 
Belgium included, from August 11, 1792, to July 25, 
1793. The volumes are divided into three series, the 
first including the three first volumes, the second the 
Belgian campaign, or the deeds of General Dumou- 
riez, and the third Custine’s Rhine expedition and the 
siege and capitulation of Mayence. Each volume, 
however, seems complete in itself, the whole being, 
in fact, a series of quite respectable monographs en- 
titled ‘“‘The First Prussian Invasion,” ‘‘ Valmy,” 
‘‘The Retreat of the Duke of Brunswick,” ‘‘ Jemap- 
pes and the Conquest of Belgium,” ‘‘ Dumouriez,” 
‘“‘ Custine’s Expedition,” and ‘* Mayence.” 
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THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


HREE articles, ‘‘ How to Revise the Tariff,’ by the 
j Hon. William M. Springer, ‘‘Criminal Law in 
France,” by Madame Adam, and ‘Government Aid to 
the Nicaragua Canal,’ by Senator John T. Morgan, are 
reviewed in another department. 
REPRESENTATIVE BLAND AND THE SHERMAN SILVER LAW. 


In anarticle entitled ‘‘ Boons and Banes of Free Coin- 
age,” the Hon. R. P. Bland, Chairman of the Committee 
on Coinage, defines as follows his position as regards the 
Sherman silver law : ‘‘I was not an advocate of the en- 
actment of the present silver law ; on the contrary, I op- 
posed it. First, because no compromise or makeshift was 
likely to satisfy the expectations of the people or do jus- 
tice tothem. Again, the law is based upon a wrong prin- 
ciple. But it is the only recognition of silver we have. It 
is a connecting link between total demonetization and free 
coinage, hence its repeal without other enactment will not 
do. Its enforcement will in time compel us to free coin- 
age in order to maintain the value of our silver. Seeing 
this condition, the gold party are determined to stop the 
further :ccumulation of silver. On these lines the battle 
is to be fought. 

‘“‘The repeal of the present law without at the same 
time substituting some other recognition of silver as hav- 
ing a permanent place in our system as a money metal 
will, of course, mean its abandonment and final demoneti- 
zation.” 

WELCOME THE IMMIGRANT. 

Senator H. C. Hansbrough, of North Dakota, gives 
reasons why immigration to the United States should not 
be suspended. ‘There is,” he says, ‘‘ample room in the 
United Sates for 500,000,000 of people and by the time our 
population shall have reached one-fourth that number the 
northern boundaries of the Union will have extended to 
the south coast of Greenland. 

‘Tt seems to me that our only concern in regard to im- 
migration should be as to its character. We do not want 
Europe’s criminals or paupers. We should seek to raise 
the character of our immigrants and not to reduce their 
numbers, and in this regard the Act of 1891 has borne 
some good fruit. 

‘‘ There is but one way to separate the good and indif- 
ferent from the very bad and unwelcome classes, and that 
is by a well-digested plan of consular supervision and in- 
spection. Congress should give the Secretary of State a 
wide range of power in this respect. The time to make 
selections in Europe for future citizens of the United 
States is when intending emigrants are about to embark 
for this country. If we await their arrival here there 
will be great uncertainty about the success of the sifting 
process.” 
NEEDED REFORMS IN THE ARMY. 

Writing on ‘‘ Needed Reforms in the Army,” Gen. John 
Gibbon, U.S. A., says: ‘‘ But by far the greatest evil 
which threatens the welfare of our army in the future is 
the centralizing tendency of all army administration, 
which saps discipline, destroys the proper authority of 
even the highest military men in their own commands, 
and actually invites subordinates to be insubordinate—to 
disobey the orders of their legai superiors. This tendency 
has reached such an extent that it bids fair in the near 
future to concentrate in Washington complete control of 
all military operations, usurping the determination of the 
most trivial questions which should be decided in the 
geographical departments and never permitted to reach 


Washington. It deprives all officers, even department: 
commanders, of any proper centrol over their commands. 
This has proceeded so far already that the control of all 
the details of army matters is rapidly passing into the 
hands of two or three staff departments, the staff depart- 
ments themselves not being under control of the Com- 
manding General of the Army.” 


E have reviewed in the department ‘‘ Leading Ar- 
ticles of the Month” “ Tariff Reform,” by Mr. 
David A. Wells ; ‘‘The Public Schools of Boston,” by Dr. 
J. M. Rice ; ‘‘ Imminent Danger from the Silver Purchase 
Act,” by Hon. Geerge F. Williams, and ‘‘ Negro Suffrage 
a Failure,” by John C. Wickliffe. 
PREPARATION FOR THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

Dr. J. S. Billings, writing on “ Medicine as a Career” 
outlines as follows the course of study one should pursue 
in order to fit oneself for an intelligent and efficient prac- 
tice of this profession: 

‘“My young friend whose attention I wish to direct to 
medicine as a career will have spent five years at a good 
intermediate school as a preliminary to entering the 
university, which he does when he is about seventeen 
years old. He spends three or four years at the uni- 
versity, four years at the medical school, one and one-half 
years in the hospital, and two years in travel and special 
studies. When, therefore, he is ready to begin work he 
will be about twenty-eight years old, and his education, 
living, booxs, etc., will have cost about eight thousand 
dollars from the time he entered the university. It can 
be done for less, but this is a fair average estimate.” 

HOW TO SOLVE THE HOUSEKEEPING PROBLEM. 

Mrs. Frances M. Abbott points out that the way to solve 
the housekeeping problem is to make housekeeping re- 
spectable. This she would accomplish by having as much 
as possible of household labor done outside the house, 
and by having such work as is left performed by respected 
people: ‘Other departments of housekeeping besides. 
cooking can be handed over to skilled outside labor. All 
kinds of carpet cleaning, rug beating, and window wash- 
ing can be hired by the hour in cities. Even such daily 
routine as dusting, lamp trimming and dish washing can 
be performed in the same way.” 

THE REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. Gustav H. Schwab offers as a practical remedy 
for the evils of immigration the enactment of a law 
holding the ocean steamship companies responsible for all 
the persons they accept as passengers. ‘‘The regula- 
tion and sifting of immigration can most readily and 
efficaciously be carried out through the steamship com- 
panies and their agents in Europe. These agents are 
scattered in great numbers throughout the large dis- 
tricts in Europe from which immigration comes. They 
are under the direct control of the companies, subject to 
the regulations of these companies and to the stringent 
laws of their countries, as well as under the supervision 
of government officials, and are required to possess 
licenses before they are allowed to transact a passenger 
business. They can, therefore, be held by the steamship 
companies responsible for any objectionable persons whom 
they may accept as passengers, and can be subjected to 
fines and penalties for any violation of the regulations and 
rules issued by the United States government for the ad- 
mission of irnmigrants into this country.” 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 


R. ACWORTH, M.P.,- chuckles a little, and with 
good reason, over the outcry in England against 
the new railway rates. He warned the agitators long 
ago that if they succeeded in compelling the railway 
companies to reduce their charges until some scientific 
and sound economic basis was discevered for such re- 
vision, they would probably find that they had leaped 
from the frying pan into the fire. He admits that the 
gain in simplicity in the new rates is enormous, and that 
on paper the charges appear to have undergone sweeping 
reductions ; but whether these reductions are practical 
improvements depends upon how far the companies 
exercise their full legal power. The-moral of it all is, 
that if England is going to control her railways by a 
State department, she will have to enormously increase 
the staff of the department, and guarantee a dividend. 
Mr. Acworth says: ‘‘The Railway Department of the 
Board of Trade, on the other hand, consists of one as- 
sistant secretary, three inspecting officers and a handful 
of clerks. It is no disrespect either to the ability or to 
the industry of these gentlemen to say, that to withdraw 
bit by bit all responsibility, whether for rate making, for 
the maintenance of way ani works, for the safe conduct 
of the traffic, or even for the employment of the requisite 
staff, from the many hundreds of expert officials em- 
ployed by the railway companies all over the country, in 
order to concentrate it in the hands of an exiguous band 
of civil servants in Whitehall, is a policy that can only 
end in utter and well-earned failure.” 


THE LIMITS OF REALISM IN FICTION. 

M. Paul Bourget, writing on this theme, points out 
that, as the most austere realist cannot possibly be a 
realist in reality, owing to the impossibility of spinning 
either drama or novel to the inordinate length that would 
be required if all the little details of life were given in 
full:' ‘‘There is nothing really to be said, therefore, 
about realistic literature. It is nothing but impressions 
of life copied with more or less genius by each several 
artist. All are legitimate so long as they are sincere. and 
their importance is gauged by the greater or lesser affinity 
of the artist’s soul with those of a greater or less number 
of other men. ‘The true realist is not he who reproduces 
more or less exactly this or the other detail, but he who, 
when he tells his thoughts, his emotions, his dreams, finds 
that he has told the thoughts, emotions and dreams 
of alarge number of men, like himself, but unthinking 
and inferior. Looked at from this point of view, Ideal- 
ism and Realism are scarcely to be distinguished from 
each other.” 

ABBAS THE KHEDIVE. 

There is a character sketch of Abbas, but it is slight, as 
there is very little to say about him. The new Khedive, 
it seems, did not enjoy himself when he came to England. 
He was made a great deal of in France, and he was put 
up to make a fool of himself. Speaking of the recent 
crisis, we are told: ‘‘ Abbas Pasha has for many months 
past been more or less at loggerheads with the British 
Legation, with the English heads of departments, with 
all English servants, in fact, except the officers of his 
army, for whom he has nought but admiration. The dis- 
turbance already shows signs of having reached the 
turning point. Abbas Pasha is headstrong, obstinate and 
nineteen years of age (which is saying nearly all that need 
be said), but he is anything but foolish, and cannot fail 
very speedily to awake, if he has not already done so, to 
the consequences that must result from his imprudent 
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impulsiveness. His earliest sympathies and associations 
are English, and if they are momentarily weakened and 
thrust out of sight, the blame is rather with us than with 
him.” 

THE CHILDREN OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 

The lady who writes under the pseudonym of John Law 
pleads for providing the children of the unemployed with 
food and clothes, and describes how this good work is 
undertaken by the Poor Children’s Aid Society, of Lon- 
don, and modus operandi of which she explains as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ The food is supplied by the London Schools Din- 
ner Association, 19 Surrey street, Strand. Although not 
officially connected with the London School Board, it has 
Mr. J. R. Diggle as chairman of its council and also as a. 
member of its Executive Committee. 

“The Poor Children’s Aid Society, 87 Norfolk street, 
Strand, has Mr. Diggle for president and Mr. John Kirk 
for secretary. It makes grants of clothes to deserving 
cases, furnishing a form of application to School Board 
teachers, School Board visitors and others.” 

We notice elsewhere Lady Jeune’s paper in defense of 
the crinoline. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


R. FRANK HILL seizes the opportunity afforded 

by the Panama scandals to argue against the pay- 

ment of members, and to plead for the Americanization 

of English institutions: ‘‘ All checks upon the misconduct 

of a single Chamber are attenuated into nullity. Another 

article of the new Radical creed is the payment of mem- 

bers as in France. In these things lies a short cut to such 

scandals as are being unveiled in the Palace of Justice and 
the Brisson Commission. 

‘Our best hope lies in Americanizing our institutions— 
in the strengthening of the Executive and of the Second 
Chamber.” 

ELECTRIC LIGHT FOR COUNTRY DISTRICTS. 


Lord Russell and Mr. Thwaite write a brief paper, in 
which they suggest the possibility of supplying the coun- 
try districts of England with electric hght. ‘ It has been 
shown,” these writers say, ‘‘ that electric energy can be 
transmitted over a distance of 110 miles with a loss of 
only some 28 per cent. For the longest distance in a 
fifteen-mile area there would be only about one-seventh 
of the loss. 

‘*Our proposal is that the owners of country houses 
should combine for the purpose of establishing at some 
fixed place (say near to a railway station) a station at 
which to generate the force. <A skilled working electri- 
cian should be engaged to supervise the generating plant, 
and that involved in the utilization of the energy. Each 
house could be connected with the generating station, 
which would become a ‘ telephonic exchange.’” 


TRADES-UNION ORGANIZATION. 

Mr. Henry Gourlay writes an article on ‘‘Current Soph- 
isms about Labor,” and makes two suggestions for the 
promotion of industrial peace. He says: ‘‘I make my two 
proposals—that a rate below which wages should not be 
allowed to drop should be fixed, and that the trades-union 
members should be divided into two bodies—only as 
means toward the end of establishing harmonious rela- 
tions between employers and employed. It would, I think, 
conduce to harmonious working if the members of trades 
unions would divide themselves into two bodies—a lower 
house and an upper house—and resolve that before any 
strike was entered upon the consent of both bodies should 
be obtained. The upper house might be elected; or it 
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might simply consist of men over thirty-five years of 
age. The constitution should be established at all the local 
centres as well as at headquarters.” 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE first article is devoted toa plea for the ‘‘ Aban- 
donment of Uganda,” by Sir Charles Dilke. Mr. 
Labouchere can hardly be congratulated on his new re- 
cruit, 
NEW RAILWAY RATES IN ENGLAND. 

Mr. J. S. Jeans writes an article which is character- 
istically balanced, so much so that, as usual, his readers 
feel some difficulty in knowing what definite conclusion 
to arrive at. The railways are right, and the traders are 
right. The traders cannot pay more money; on the 
other hand, the railways ought not to be asked to earn 
less money, and so forth. Some rates have been raised, 
and others have been reduced, and the traders have se- 
cured manifest advantages when we compare the new 
rates with the old, whatever the defects and anomalies 
may be. So Mr. Jeans meanders along, arriving at the 
end, however, at the conclusion that parliament never 
intended to harass and depress our leading industries, 
and that if the companies do not recognize this fact in 
time, and shape their course accordingly, the state has 
the power, and is likely also to find the will, to bring them 
to their senses. 

THE DISCOVERY OF AN ETRUSCAN BOOK. 


Professor Sayce has a very interesting paper, in which 
he describes hew Professor Krall discovered, at the be- 
ginning of 1891, that the iinen bands wrapped round a 
mummy brought from Egypt forty years ago to Agram 
University were inscribed with Etruscan characters. 
Two hundred lines of the text remain intact, and scholars 
are now setting themselves to decipher this fragment of 
an unknown thing. Professor Sayce thinks that the book 
will throw light upon many things, and, possibly, may re- 
veal something as to the ancient Etruscan magic. 

Professor Sayce says that we may conclude that this is 
*‘one of those semi-religious, semi-magical works for 
which Etruria was celebrated. Etruria was the home of 
augury and divination, and it was from Etruria that 
Rome derived its pseudo-science of omens, and its pre- 
tension to read the future in the flashes of the lightning 
or the entrails of a victim. The great Etruscan work on 
divination was, we are told, contained in twelve books.” 


THE BRITISH HOME OFFICE AND THE DEADLY TRADES. 


Mr. Vaughan Nash has an article under this head, 
which gives a horrible picture of the condition of many 
workers in England, and the utter impotency of the 
Home Office, as it is at present constituted and organized, 
to help them. There may be some sense in the following 
suggestion : ‘‘ Were it not-for the ill-repute into which 
Reyal Commissions have fallen, one would feel tempted 
to urge the appointment of an Industrial Health Com+ 
mission to overhaul the entire conditions under which 
men, women and children are laboring at the present 
moment.” 

Before this was done, he thinks that the Home Office 
should have experts attached to the Factory Service to 
assist in framing special rules for the protection of life 
and health. This expert department should provide the 
factory inspectors with definite rules to enforce, instead 
of leaving them to grope about in the fog which enshrouds 
them at present. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


R. HERBERT SPENCER begins a paper on ‘ The In- 
adequacy of Natural Selection.”” He maintains that 
certain natural phenomena—such, for instance, as the dis- 
tribution of tactual perceptiveness—cannot be explained by 
the survival of the fittest, but must be explained on other 
grounds. ‘The reply is that, if there has been in opera- 
tion a cause which it is now the fashion among biologists 
to ignore or deny, these various differences are at once 
accounted for. This cause is the inheritance of acquired 
characters.” Mr. Spencer elaborates this point, explain- 
ing experiments which he made in support of his posi- 
tion. His conclusion at the end of the paper is as follows: 
‘** Is it not, then, as said above, that the use of the expres- 
sion ‘natural selection’ has had seriously perverting 
effects ? Must we not infer that there has been produced 
in the minds of naturalists the tacit assumption that it 
can do what artificial selection does—can pick out and se- 
lect any small advantageous trait; while it can, in fact, 
pick out no traits, but can only further the development 
of traits which, in marked ways, increase the general fit- 
ness for the conditions of existence ?” 


THE COURAGE OF THE CZAR, 


Mr. Archibald Forbes has a paper on ‘The Military 
Jourage of Royalty.” The theme was suggested to him 
by a phrase in Mr. Lanin’s article about the Czar. Oddly 
enough, Mr. Forbes takes Mr. Lanin’sassertions about the 
Czar as serious, though that certainly conflicts with what 
Mr. Forbes himself observed of the Emperor when he was 
in command of the army on the Lom, in 1870, in the 
Russo-Turhish war. ‘In 1877 Alexander did not know 
what ‘nerves’ meant. He was then a man of strong, if 
slow, mental force, stolid, peremptory, reactionary, the 
possessor of dull but firm resolution. He had a strong 
though clumsy seat on horseback, and was no infrequent 
rider. He had two ruling dislikes: One was war, the 
other was officers of German extraction. The latter he 
got rid of ; the former he regarded as a necessary evil of 
the hour ; he longed for its ending, but, while it lasted, he 
did his sturdy and loyal best to wage it to the advantage 
of the Russian arms ; and in this he succeeded, staunchly 
fulfilling the particular duty which was laid upon him, 
that of protecting the Russian left flank from the Danube 
to the foothills of the Balkans. 

‘‘But Alexander was no puppet of his staff ; he under- 
stood his business as the commander of the Army of the 
Lom, performed his functions in a firm, quiet fashion, 
and withal was the trusty and successful warden of the 
eastern marches. 

‘‘His force never amounted to 50,000 men, and his 
enemy was in considerably greater strength. He had 
successes, and he sustained reverses, but he was equal to 
either fortune ; always resolute in his steadfast, dogged 
manner, and never whining for reinforcements when 
things went against him, but doing his best with the 
means to his hand. They used to speak of him in the 
principal headquarters as the only commander who never 
gave them any bother.” 


THE MORAL TEACHING OF ZOLA. 


Miss Vernon Lee has a very interesting paper upon 
Zola’s novels, which she passes in review. Her conclusion 
is that the moral lesson left on the mind after reading 
Zola may be stated as follows: ‘The lesson of the con- 
stant tendency to minimize the good results of anything— 
of virtue, knowledge, courage, civilization, where any one 
of them exists—due to man’s abominable slackness ; to so 
many of us being born, through our parents’ fault ; bred 
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through the fault of selfishness embodied in institutions, 
or become, through lack of ideas and ideal, less fit for the 
work of even this low world than is required or taken for 
granted. The peasantry and those who work in arduous 
trades are unable to become real human beings, because, 
for all the pretense of schooling, religion and _ political 
rights, there is a dead wall of want and weariness be- 
tween them and humanizing influences; the artisans, 
because they are still too near bodily misery to value any- 
thing save bodily advantages ; and the middle and upper 
classes finally, because they allow artificial wants, sensual 
pleasures, vanity and covetousness to turn what civiliza- 
tion they possess into a dead letter.” 
ARE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES ANY GOOD ? 

Mr. John A. Hobson writes on ‘‘ The Academic Spirit 
in Education,” and says several things which need to be 
said, and which wiil probably make no small commotion 
in many influential quarters. His view is expressed 
with tolerable clearness in the following passage : ‘‘ What 
I wish to make manifest is the effects of maintaining in 
nineteenth-century England that artificially protected and 
specialized form of the intellectual life which once was 
necessary, but is no longer so. I am not now alluding 
‘specially to the money endowments which everywhere in 
our country are acting as bounties in support of anti- 
quated modes of education. It is the narrow class inter- 
est of established educational institutions and methods 
which are such evil obstacles. In educational matters 
you have a wall of rigid orthodoxy, a worship of author- 
ity, and a superstitious scale of values ; in other matters, 
.a‘mush of concession’ and indifference—each a fatal 
barrier to enthusiasm and to healthy moral and intel- 
lectual life. The true ideal university shall make it possi- 
ble and easy for every man and woman in this metropo- 
lis to be a student without ceasing to be a workerand a 
private citizen. The attainment of this ideal we cannot 
intrust to an intellectual oligarchy uncontrolled and irre- 
sponsible.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Malcolm MacColl, iu an article on ‘ The Site of 
Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre,” attempts to prove that 
the new site cannot, and that the old site must, be the 
true site. Mr. Poultney Bigelow reports conversations 
which he had with a friend upon a farm in ‘‘ Kurland.” 
Mr. William Clark prints, under the title of ‘‘ The Limits 
of Collectivism,” a paper which he read before the Social 
Reform Circle of the National Liberal Club. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HE Nineteenth Century for February contains few 
articles which call for special attention. Lord Au- 
gustus Loftus’ scheme for securing commercial unity with 
the colonies is noticed elsewhere. Mr. Jephson’s article, 
‘‘ Passing the Wit of Man,” which is given the first place, 
is merely a compost of extracts from speeches delivered 
by Mr. Gladstone and others on the subject of the reten- 
tion or the exclusion of the Irish members. Mr. Jephson, 
of course, thinks the difficulty insuperable. 


A LESSON FROM NEW ZEALAND. 


Sir Robert Stout, late Premier of New Zealand, con- 
tributes an article entitled ‘‘An Experiment in Federation 
and Its Lessons.” The experiment was tried in New Zea- 
land, which, for twenty-six years was governed under a 
federal system, the abolition of which in favor of a cen- 
tralized system which at present prevails was compara- 
tively recent. The Unionists in New Zealand were mainly 
the large landowners and the capitalists, who imagined 


that a central government would be more conservative. 
This belief experience has proved to be mistaken. Sir 
Robert Stout evidently hankers after a provincial system 
which had many benefits. The whole article, however, is 
full of information that may be of use in the discussion 
on the Home Rule bill. Sir Robert thinks that if England 
is not prepared to concede a colonial government to Ire- 
land, there is no other course open to her but to promul- 
gate some scheme of federation of the empire. 
WHAT IS FASHION ? 

Miss Ada Heather Bigg sets forth the case against fash- 
ion, and points out the extent to which the progress of 
civilization and rapid inter-communication tend to accen- 
tuate the evils which are produced by the fluctuations of 
public taste. What with Butterick’s patterns, which has 
an organ with a monthly circulation of 5,000,000, it is pos- 
sible to secure the adoption of a new fashion in six months 
all over the world. Sofar from this constant change be- 
ing good for trade, she thinks it is distinctly bad : ‘‘ The 
only gainers are a limited class of experts and dealers. All 
the economically valuable qualities said to be developed 
by the necessity fashion imposes of ‘ keeping on the alert’ 
can be developed by the ordinary and inevitable crisis 
through which staple production passes and could be bet- 
ter secured by a greater variety in dress at any given 
time.” “ 
THE TAXATION OF GROUND RENTS. 

Mr. J. Powell-Williams, M.P., with the evidence of the 
Town Holdings Committee before him, argues that it is 
almost impossible to tax ground rents except by means of 
a modification of the death duties. The modifications 
which he favors he thus describes: ‘‘ It implies that upon 
the death of an owner of the town estate a municipal suc- 
cession duty should be payable by the heir or legatee cal- 
culated on the basis on which the ordinary succession duty 
is now reckoned. Under such asystem the complications 
and hardships which caused Sir Thomas Farrar to adopt a 
tone almost of despair would not arise. There is no 
reason why the system should be confined to the single 
event of the death of theowner. Amunicipal duty might 
be levied whenever the property itself or the ground 
rents reserved upon it passed by sale or gift, or in any 
other way, to new ownership.” 





THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
HE London Quarterly gives the first place to an ar- 
ticle on Henry Martyn, whose heroic career it con- 
trasts with Miss Grenfell’s unhappy hypochondriacal 
pietism. There are two articles upon poets—one on 
Whittier and the other on Tennyson. A brightly written 
paper is based upon the diaries of Sir Daniel Gooch. The 
reviewer who deals with Christopher Columbus says that 
if we want to regard Columbus as a really great man we 
must leave his personal character entirely out of sight 
and confine ourselves to his one great feat—the discovery 
of America. The article on ‘“ British Federation and Col- 
onization ” is largely based upon the report of the Select 
Committee on Colonization. The writer holds that the 
present system of emigration will soon be manifestly and 
alarmingly inadequate. Britannic confederation offers by 
far the most natural solution of the problem. The colo- 
nies, he thinks, could all have a share in Imperial repre- 
sentation, otherwise disintegration, which would degrade 
the United Kingdom to a fourth-rate power and jeopard- 
ize its colonies, is its certain doom, There is a review of 
Dr. Newman Smith’s “Christian Ethics,” which is the 
last volume of the International Christian Theological 
Library: 
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THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


R. F. LEGGE assigns the origin of the medizval 
belief in witchcraft to the Acadians, who are 
rapidly becoming to be regarded as the centre and source 
of everything that is most familiarly believed among us. 
He traces the belief down across the ages through the 
Gnostics, down to quite recent times. He asks: ‘‘ What 
substratum of truth is there in the stories about magic 
and witchcraft? I at once admit that there exists a 
greater body of evidence in favor of the belief in magic 
(whether white or black makes no difference) than of 
almost any other belief in the whole world, and we should 
all therefore have to believe in its efficacy if this evidence 
were trustworthy. But this is just what it is not.” 


BIBLICAL STUDY IN THE SCOTCH CHURCH. 

Mr. T. G. Law, in a paper on “ Biblical Studies in the 
Middle Ages,” calls attention to the fact that the Scotch 
Church at the present time hardly contributes anything 
to the scientific study of the sacred text. He says: ‘‘ Even 
among the Catholics of’Germany there is little sign of 
life. France, notwithstanding the stimulus of M. Rénan, 
has in this controversy produced nothing of value. The 
English-speaking Catholics have produced nothing at all. 
At no period in the history of the Roman Church has 
the contrast between the critical ability or learning, 
within and without the fold, been more marked ; and at 
no period, comparatively speaking, has the study of the 
Bible been more neglected.” 

THE LOW DEATH-RATE. 

Mr. Alfred Crespi sums up a good deal of the evidence 
as to the improvement ot the health in the population of 
the United Kingdom. Although only six people die under 
the same circumstances in England where seven would 
die in France, he is not satisfied. ‘‘ Attention to minor 
details will save many lives, and a general death-rate of 
14 or 15 in the United Kingdom is not only probable but 
certain before another generation is past. We are justi- 
fied in expecting an annual death-rate of 12 per 1,0C0, and 
a daily sick rate of 20 per 1,000 in ordinary times, when 
sanitary measures, abreast of the present state of the 
science, are adopted.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Professor Donaldson contributes an elaborate paper on 
the Scotch Education Department. Mr. Beddoe writes 
on ‘‘ Anthropological History of Europe.” Mr. J. H. 
Crawford describes the Kingdom of Fife, and there are 
two other articles relating to memorable incidents in 
Scottish history. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


HE review of the ‘‘ Life of John Ericsson” in the 
current number is a very fascinating essay. There 
is no one so absoiutely stupid as a very clever expert. 
Although Ericsson was a brilliant pioneer in many lines 
of progress, he had his limitations. ‘ There is something 
patheticin the thought that the great innovator, the sturdy 
rebel against prejudice, would not read a type-written let- 
ter or permit the use of a copying press, doubted the 
phenomena of the telephone, never rode on the elevated 
railway, and was taken to see the great Brooklyn bridge 
by stratagem. Conservatism was avenged for his many 
onslaughts.” 

It is interesting to note that Ericsson in his old days ex- 
pressed his gratitude to Providence that he had made an 
unhappy marriage ; had he married happily, he said, he 
would not have been able to have dedicated twenty- 
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OF REVIEWS. 


five years of undivided, undisturbed attention to his pro- 


fession. 
THE PERILS OF COLOR BLINDNESS. 


This article, ‘‘ Perils of Color Blindness,” calls attention 
to the report of the Committee on Color Vision, ap- 
pointed by the council of the British Royal Society. The 
reviewer praises the committee for the painstaking 
thoroughness with which it has gone through its work, 
the net result of which is to affirm that four out of every 
hundred men are color blind. ‘‘ Thus, taking the total 
number of sailors in the (British) mercantile marine 
service alone to be 120,000 (exclusive of pilots, canal and 
lighter men), we have about 4,600 color blind now holding 
positions in which the correct interpretation of colored 
lights is absolutely essential, and to these must be added 
all the thousands ‘similarly employed and similarly 
deficient in the Royal Navy.” 

Considering that any one of these 4,600 color-blind per- 
sons may wreck aship or a railway train at any moment, 
with a perfect conviction that the signals show safe when 
they are really at danger, the reviewer is justified in in- 
sisting upon the urgency of adopting the recommenda- 
tions of the committee without delay. 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


There is a literary paper, in the good old Edinburgh 
style of the Dropmore Papers, of which the reviewer 
speaks highly ; and another of a like nature upon the life 
and works of Dr. Arbuthnot, one of the masters of style 
in an age which made style almost a religion. The re- 
viewer thinks that the nineteenth century will leave 
nothing to the twentieth so charming to look back upon 
as the splendid companionship of which Dr. Arbuthnot 
was so brilliant and beloved a member. There is a some- 
what learned paper on the Alchemists of Egypt and 
Greece, explaining what they did and what they tried to 
do. The review of Major Le Caron’s book, under the 
title of ‘‘ A Great Irish Conspiracy,” brings te a close 
what is distinctly a good average number. We notice 
elsewhere the article on ‘* Penury in Russia.” 


, HARPER'S, 


N another department we quote from Rev. John W. 
Chadwick’s ‘*‘ Recollections of George William Cur- 
tis.” 

Mr. Julian Ralph contributes one of his marvelous. 
though hasty aggregations of facts and statistics, this 
time on the subject of New Orleans, ‘‘ Our Southérn Cap- 
ital,” while Mr. Smedley enlivens the paper with dozens 
of illustrations of the picturesque corners which he has 
selected out of the numberless beautiful ones that old 
city affords. He finds the New Orleanist completely re- 
constructed : : 

** Over fifty per cent. of the active business men of the 
city are from the North and West, and the work of so- 
called reconstruction is partly in the hands of nature by 
means of intermarriage and partly left to business in the 
forming of commercial partnerships. I did not happen to: 
meet a single ‘ hostile’ there. I met only one in the course 
of my entire journey from St. Louis to Florida and home. 
again. Isympathized with that one because she was an 
aristocratic old lady of nearly eighty years, who had been 
locked up in a jail for ten days fer refusing to salute the 
soldiers who had seized her mansion for their headquar- 
ters. I was told in New Orleans that there are a few un- 
reconstructed men there, but no one heeds them, and 
they are such only because in no other way than by 
startling and loud talking would they be able to attract 
attention to themselves.” 
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The magazine gives first place to Mr. Lang’s and Mr. 
Abbey’s efforts to elucidate ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” Mr. Lang 
placing that charming comedy second in his estimation, 
superseding it only by ‘‘ As You Like It.” 


THE CENTURY, 


E have made an extensive review in another depart- 
ment of Mr. Pierre Botkine’s ‘‘ A Voice for Russia.” 

The Rev. Washington Gladden continues his account 
of the Cosmopolis City Club and its organization for the 
purpose of fighting the glaring evils of the Cosmopolis 
municipal government, in a second chapter that tells 
how ‘‘ the club gets to work.”- Its experience with the 
‘** practical politicians ” of the City Hall, who can see no im- 
propriety in, if they consent to see at all, the police being 
in league with dives and gambling dens and illegal liquor 
selling, is ingeniously arranged. 

Mr. Clarerice C. Buel, the assistant editor of the Cent- 
ury, has taken a trip to Chicago, and embodies what he 
saw and learned in an article entitled ‘‘Some Prelimi- 
nary Glimpses of the Fair.” Among other striking things 
he tells of are some curious propositions submitted by 
would-be exhibitors: ‘‘A mathematician asked for 
standing room where he might show the world how to 
square the circle. Out of Indiana came a solver of per- 
petual motion ; he was informed that space could not be 
allotted for the exhibition of an idea, so he would have to 
bring on his machine ; later he informed the committee 
that his self-feeding engine, which had been running a sew- 
ing machine, had unfortunately broken down, ‘ but the 
principle remained the same.’ A Georgian asked for a con- 
cession to conduct a cockpit, and another son of the South 

new of a colored child which was an anatomical won- 
der, and could be had by stealing it from its mother ; for 
a reasonable sum he was willing to fill the office of kid- 
napper. Innumerable freaks of nature have been tend- 
ered ; and the pretty English barmaid has in several 
instances inclosed her photograph with an offer of assist- 
ance to the fair. A very serious offer came from a 
Spaniard, who had been disgusted with the weak attempts 
to give bull fights in Paris during the recent exposition. 
He offered to fill the brutal void at the Columbian Fair if 
he could be assured the privilege of producing the spec- 
tacle ‘ with all his real and genuine circumstances.’ 

‘““Many eccentric schemes have been offered in the 
shape of mechanical wonders. A tower three thousand 
feet high was proposed as a proper Chicago rejoinder to 
the Eiffel pigmy. One aspiring person conceived a build- 
ing four hundred stories high ; and a submarine genius 
proposed a suite of rooms to be excavated under Lake 
Michigan.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


E have quoted in another department from the 

article on the ‘‘ Beet Sugar Industry” by H. 8S. 

Adams, from Mr. Hale’s on ‘“‘ Suffrage” and from Julian 
Hawthorne’s, ‘‘ June, 1993.” 

The Cosmopolitan opens with a description of Monte 
Carlo and Monaco by H. C. Farnham, illustrated with 
striking photographs. The writer, after describing in the 
body of his article the surroundings and manner of play, 
speaks of the power of the company which runs the 
Casino owing to the good-will it has obtained by generous 
donations, a liberal and honest policy in conducting play, 
and its care to avoid antagonism by maintaining decorum 
in the Casino, by excluding all natives of Monaco from its 
gambling privileges, by refusing admission to youths 
under eighteen years of age, by accepting no promissory 
paper from players, by managing as often as possible to 
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conceal any suicide that may occur, and by giving what 
is called ‘“‘ viatique ”—a passage home to any gambler who- 
has lost all his money at play, if it be a considerable 
amount. 

“It enjoys the patronage of many eminent men who- 
sustain it, some by silence and some by obstructing the 
progress of méasures directed against it ; and it skillfully 
wins security out of the complexities of European politics. 
The company is sheltered from legal attack by the prince 
of Monaco, to whom it pays a great revenue for its privi- 
lege. It takes in not less than $6,000,000 per year, and 
expends about $2,500,000 in its maintenance and in the 
amusement of its 400,000 or 500,000 visitors. And it shows 
no signs of dying before the end of its contract in 1913.” 

Among the more esthetic features of the number, the 
chief and most delightful is a Japanese story, ‘‘ Toki 
Murata,” by Mrs. Sewall Read. It is rare that such a 
bright piece of work appears in the magazines, and one 
is scarcely prepared after reading it to hear that it is the 
author’s first attempt. It is fittingly illustrated by Mr. 
George Wharton Edwards 

The Cosmopolitan, by a timely accident, has an illus- 
trated article on Mr. Blaine, written by his friend, Thomas 
C. Crawford, well known for years as a Washington cor- 
respondent. Mr. Crawford has nothing but eulogy for his 
political chief and personal friend. 





SCRIBNER’S. 


HE February Scribner's is chiefly remarkable for the 
elaborateness and excellence of its illustrations, for 
which three articles on art subjects and Octave Thanet’s 
sixth installment of ‘* Stories of a Western Town,” treated 
by A. B. Frost, give ample opportunity and justification. 
Of these ‘The Florentine Artist,” by E. H. and E. W. 
Blashfield, shows what are probably the most interesting 
drawings. They are of Florentine life, by E. H. Blash- 
field. Another paper on art subjects is from Frederic 
Crowninshield—‘‘ The Impressions of a Decorator in 
Rome.” The Marquis de Chambrun follows up his last 
month’s recollections of Lincoln by a like paper on Charles 
Sumner. 

In the editorial ‘‘ Point of View” Scribner’s editor pro- 
poses a novel plan to help aspiring World’s Fair visitors 
in his rotary system of exchangeable summer homes : 

‘Let six families possessed of approximately equal 
incomes and imbued with mutual confidence and good 
will engage five sets of summer quarters and one suitable 
lodging in Chicago. The summer quarters should em- 
brace such variety of allurement and climate as should 
promise to satisfy the greatest variety of tastes, and may 
be known as A, B, C, D and E. On May 1 family 
No. 1 shuts up its city house and goes to Chicago for 
a month, leaving its infants and school children with 
family No. 6. On June 1 family No. 1 returns, and fami- 
lies 1, 3, 4, 5 and 6 go respectively to summer houses A, B, 
C,DandE, Family No. 2 goes to Chicago, sending its 
children to A, with family No. 1. On July 1 family No. 2 
returns to A, gets.its children and goes to B, where fam- 
ily No. 3 have been spending June. No. 3 leaves its chil- 
dren with No. 2 and goes to Chicago for July. August 1, 
family No. 3 returns to B for its children and takes them 
to C, where family No. 4 has been, and family No. 4 goes 
to the fair, leaving its children with family No.3. On 
November 1 all the families will have been to the fair, 
each family will have been relieved of all domestic cares 
and, expenses during its month’s absence and will have 
enjoved, besides its fairing, a more diversified experience 
of summer resorts*than it could have got in any other 
way at anywhere near the same cost.” 
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THE ATLANTIC, 
N the February Atlantic there is an article by Julius 
H. Ward asking for the protection of the White 
Mountain forests. We quote fromitelsewhere. William 
Edward Mead tells, under the title ‘‘ Books and Reading in 
Iceland,” the result of his observations in*the homes of 
that far land. He asserts that while in material develop- 


ment Iceland is about where she was in old Viking days, * 


the Icelanders are most surprisingly progressive intellect- 
ually when one considers their isolated positionand bleak 
surroundings. ‘‘The Lutheran priests are nearly all 
farmers and in many cases their mode of living differs but 
slightly from that of their parishioners. Some of the 
priests are desperately poor and can scarcely furnish 
bodies ‘to go with their souls. New books are for them a 
luxury almost unknown. I recall one gaunt, haggard 
priest who was eking out a pitiful existence on the lava- 
bound southern coast, and who had only a Bible, a psalm 
book and a handful of other half-decayed volumes. At 
one corner of the parsonage, where we spent the night, a 
pile of whale’s blubber made the air fragrant and empha- 
sized the poverty of the possessor. Yet this priest had 
been educated at the Latin College and he even knew some 
English.” 

Horace Davis, writing on ‘‘ Shakespeare and‘ Copy- 
right,” makes it clear that the pirate publisher is far from 
being exclusively a modern evil. 

“The truth is that respect for literary ownership is a 
thing of comparatively modern growth. As the litera- 
ture of England increased in volume and value, that value 
demanded recognition and received it, first in the laws of 
the Stationers’ monopoly, then in the copyright statute of 
1710, then in partial recognition of the common law right 
by the courts in 1774. Since the passage of the statute of 
8th Anne this protection has been extended to music, 
drawings, painting and statuary ; stage right has been 
introduced in the case of plays, and, last of all, interna- 
tional copyright has been obtained. The rights of authors 
rest not upon historic precedent, but upon the growth of 
public sentiment ; it is a matter of evolution rather than 
of history.” 

Mr. Davis looks forward to a further development of 
public sentiment to the point of making an author's pro- 
-ductions his property in perpetuo. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 
HERE is in the February number an abridged repub- 
lication of Herbert Maxwell’s Blackwood article on 
‘‘ Servility in Dress,” which is both clever and sensible. 
After demolishing the silk hat (stove-pipe) which, he 
shows, was simply invented to pander to the wounded 
vanity of very small men, Mr. Maxwell goes for trousers, 
and asserts that they only superseded the more graceful 
and useful knee breeches and hose because a large num- 
ber of men had spindle shanks and crooked ankles. As 
for women—the modiste is the arch enemy of all zesthetic 
qualities in their physical make-up, which leads the 
writer to the ethical aspects of long dresses and to the 
conclusion of Marie Bashkirtseff, that long, tripping, trail- 
ing, hampering, mud-gathering dresses were originated 
simply oecause there were physical uglinesses for them to 
hide. 

“She came to the conclusion that the sentiment of 
physical modesty was one arising from a sense of one’s 
own imperfection ; that if one could be quite conscious of 
perfect proportion and beauty, there would cease to “be 
any motive or impulse to conceal the: body and limbs. 
Perhaps it is as well that misgivings on this point are 
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pretty universal; but, seeing that it is fixed by an ut- 
terly arbitrary rule what portions of the body may be 
displayed and what may be concealed, it may be per- 
mitted to enter a protest against the tyranny which for- 
bids one young lady to show her ankles because another 
one finds it expedient to conceal hers.” 

Prof. E, P. Evans contributes one of his readable “‘ ani- 
mal intelligence” articles, this time on the curious sub- 
ject of ‘*‘ Aistheticism and Religion in Animals.” In ad- 
dition to the well-known acquirements of the higher 
orders of apes, Prof. Evans believes that birds take pleas- 
ure in their gorgeous plumage, citing the vanity of the 
peacock and the bird of paradise, and that they enjoy the 
harmony of their singing, which seems very believable if 
one watches the raptures of a mocking bird or song spar- 
row or canary. 

‘* Not only do some species of monkeys, like the chim- 
panzees and sokos, get up concerts of their own in the 
depths of the forest, but dogs, which are generally sup- 
posed to be decidedly unmusical, also discriminate be- 
tween tunes and express their preferences or aversions in 
an unmistakable manner.” 





THE CHARITIES REVIEW. 


E review elsewhere the sketch of ex-President 
Rutherford B. Hayes, by William M., F. Round. 

Prof, William P. Welch, of Johns Hopkins University, 
has a valuable article on ‘Sanitation in Relation to the 
Poor,” in which he says : 

‘‘The death rate is stated to be from two tothree times 
greater among the very poor than among those better 
situated. But it is not only as to the influence of unsani- 
tary conditions upon the health, but upon the whole 
physical, mental and moral constitution of those subjected 
to them, that we wish information. It is of course self- 
evident that insufficient and wretched food, filthy sur- 
roundings, close and impure air and overcrowding must 
affect not only the health, but also the habits and morals 
of thoso subjected to such an environment. Is any moral 
regeneration possible under such circumstances? Is not 
the first step a regeneration of the physical environ- 
ment ?” 

Francis H. White, M.A., tells of “‘ Placing Out New 
York Children in the West.” No less than seventy-five 
thousand children have been taken out of wretched en- 
vironments and distributed over the western country by 
the New York Children’s Aid Society since 1857. 

Helen Zimmern contributes a readable article on ‘‘ The 
Parisian Municipal Refuges for Working Women,” and 
Alfred Bishop Mason writes on ‘‘ The Ethics of Usury and 


Interest.” 





MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 


NDER the new management of the National His- 

tory Company and the editorship of Gen. James 

Grant Wilson, we find the Magazine of American Historu 

enlarged and more fully illustrated, with a new cover and 

with brilliant promises for the future, including a reduce 
tion in its price. 

General Wilson contributes two articles to this number, 
the first of which, ‘‘ Society in New York in the Early 
Days of the Republic,” is rather the most important in 
the number. He also writes on Bayard Taylor. The Rev. 
Daniel Van Pelt tells of Mrs. Lamb’s life and work, her 
talented conduct of the Magazine and her extraordinarily 
prolific writing in other fields. 
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THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


HE number for January 1 contains an article on 
‘* Ballanche,” by M. Emile Faguet, who not long 
ago gave us a study of Edgar Quinet. Ballanche, who had 
a certain spiritual kinship with Quinet, though his name 
is less well known outside France, was a mystic 
philosophe1,, occupying an important position in the 
religious movement of the early nineteenth century. 
Less brilliant than Chateaubriand, but with deeper con- 
victions—not to say more serious—he has dazzled fewer 
imaginations and awakened a response in more souls. He 
had a firm faith in Christianity, but believed in progress, 
not in reaction—just then an uncommon combination. 
He called De Maistre and his disciples ‘‘ the Jews of the 
ancient law.” The whole article is well worth study. 


MEMORIES OF A MASSACRE, 


M. Gaston Deschamps gives us a second paper on the 
‘‘ Isle of Chios” more solid than the first and abounding 
in historical information, but still very interesting read- 
ing. Here and there he came across stray survivors of the 
terrible massacre of Easter, 1822. Nothing shows more 
clearly how the position of affairs has changed than the 
fact that such things were possible seventy years ago. 


SERMON REPORTING IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 


M. Ch. V. Langlois, writing on ‘‘ Pulpit Eloquence in 
the Middle Ages,” notes the immense number of Latin 
sermons which have come down to us, especially from the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. This, at first sight, 
seems a strange fact, considering that very few, if any, of 
an average congregation in those days could have under- 
stood them; but it is explained when we know that the 
sermons, though preached in the vulgar tongue, were 
reported in Latin, as being a language more compact and 
convenient to write in, and, moreover, understood by all 
ecclesiastics, among whom, alone, the written sermon 
wotld circulate. MSS. were frequently borrowed from 
one monastery by another. Of other articles we may 
mention M. Bourigault-Ducoudray’s on ‘* Wagner at Bay- 
reuth,” and M. Valbert’s review of Father Ohrwalder’s 
“Ten Years’. Captivity in the Soudan.” 

_ Inthe number for January 15 M. E. Lavisse brings down 

his papers on Frederick the Great to the accession of that 
monarch. M. Victor du Bled concludes his papers on 
‘Old-Time Actors and Actresses.” It contains much out- 
of-the-way knowledge’ and very readable gossip about 
Molé, Lekain, Vestris and other great names of the stage. 
M. C. de Varigny writes on ‘‘Woman in the United 
States.” There is nothing very striking in his article, but 


the sketch of Elizabeth Patterson—Madame Jerome Bona- . 


parte, to which a great part of it is devoted—is interesting. 
He looks on her as a representative figure among Ameri- 
can women, exemplifying, on the one hand, the strong 
attraction Europe has for them, on the other the action of 
what he calls the two great factors in their lives—energy 
of will and the love of money—as a means of action, not 
an end in itself. 


ONE OR MORE SPECIES OF MEN? 

M. F. Brunetiére departs, for once, from his usual line 
of elegant literary criticism—da la Lang and Saintsbury. 
This time he contributes a solid article on ‘‘ The Struggle 
of Race and the Philosophy of History,” beinga review of 
astill more solid German book by Professor Gumplowicz, 
of the University of Gratz. This writer’s main conten- 


tion appears to be that the view which regards mankind 
as one species is erroneous, for animals of the same 
species do not prey on each other—‘‘ hawks dinna pike 
oot hawks’ een”—and perpetual war between man and 
man is the fundamental law of existence—therefore, there: 


‘must be several species of men. The dislike of one race 


for another, he says, is a natural, ineradicable instinct, 
with no cause that we can penetrate, beyond the mere 
fact of their difference ; and if they come in contact, it 
must have its way, till the weaker is destroyed. M. 
Brunetiére, while praising the professor’s book as a book, 
is far from agreeing with all its conclusions, among which,, 
as he says, there is more than one paradox. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Vicomte de Vogiié is still devoting himself to the 
historic by-ways of the French Revolution This time he 
reviews the Comte d’Antraigue’s Memoirs in his usual 
felicitous style. M. Cherbuliez’s serial maintains its in- 
terest, and may, we think, take rank with his best work. 





THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


N the current Nouvelle we have the second and third 
acts of the French version of Ibsen’s new play. M. 
Marcelin Pellet contributes an article on ‘‘ Naples in the 
Sixteenth Century,” chiefly consisting of scandalous 
stories raked out of the unpublished Corona MS. M. Fer- 
nand Engreand has a readable enough paper on the his- 
tory of New Year’s presents, which he traces back to the 
earliest times. It may be news to some readers that they 
were proscribed under the First Revolution. The Repub- 
lican Calendar fixed the beginning of the year for Septem- 
ber 22. Nevertheless, the Parisians, as noted in Mer- 
cier’s diary, were selfish and frivolous enough to stick to 
the old date, “fixé par l’affreux Charles IX.”+ And, in 
1794, it was forbidden under pain of death to celebrate 
the ‘‘ monarchical New Year’s day ” by visits and presents. 
or even by the traditional salutation, ‘‘ Bon jour ; bon 
an!” The production of articles on the history of past. 
relations between France and Russia goes on industri- 
ously ; this time one is supplied by M. Paul Fanchille, 
‘‘A Franco-Russian Understanding to Secure the Liberty 
of the Seas, 1778-1780.” 

The mid-January number opens with a serial (‘‘ Misére 
Royale”), which, under the thin disguise of ‘‘ the eastern 
kingdom of Meesia,” with its King George (formerly Prince 
of Breisgan) and its Queen Magda (also a German) seems 
about to deal with the fortunes of Roumania and its Royal 
Family. The author’s name—M. Robert Scheffer—is one 
we do not remember to have seen before; and we can 
scarcely judge, as yet, whether his work has much merit, 
apart from its pretensions to “actuality.” Certainly the 
account of the state of feeling at Court, in his fiction, co- 
incides pretty closely with that in M. Pierre Loti’s real 
narrative. We are glad to see the end of ‘ Larmes 
d’Amante ”—a sentimental and unwholesome story which 
is silly to an almost incredible degree. It has run on 
throngh four numbers, and, such as it is, might well have 
been told in one. As arule, it seems to us, the Nouvelle 
Revue, except when it can secure the services of M. Loti, 
is less fortunate in fiction than the Deux Mondes, but 
there is a pretty, though slight, little story in this num- 
ber, called ‘“‘ Les Fiangailles de la Féve,” which may be 
further recommended as entirely unobjectionable. M. 
William Ritter’s paper on ‘‘ Croatian Music” is very read- 
able. 











THE NEW BOOKS. 


RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY, POLITICAL SCIENCE AND SOCIOLOGY. 


A Diary of the Salisbury Parliament, 1886-1892. By 
Henry W. Lucy. Octavo, pp. 542. New York: Cas- 
sell Publishing Company. $5. 


Mr. Henry W. Lucy’s volume on th> Salisbury Parliament 
séems to us a far more important and valuable piece of con- 
temporary histo ical writing than Mr. L.cy himself would be 
like y to consider it. The parliamentary movement is so 
rapid and so kaleidoscopic in its changes, that one who would 
be well versed in politics needs a good running summary, at 
once readable, accurate and intelligent, which will refresh 
his mind as to the occurrences of an administration or a dis- 
tinct period. The Salisbury Parliament was an almost un- 
prec :dentedly long one, an r. Lucy has fixed it for us in 
these —— pages in a manner which muy well save a vast 
amount of fumbling through old newspaper files. The illus- 
trations by Harry Furniss include sketches of some two score 
well-known figures in the House of Commons. They are 
humorous sketches, yet not too much exaggerated for recogni- 
tion as portraits, and they also have a genuine historical value. 
We have in the United States a large number of people who 
maintain a fairly good formal knowledge of English politics, 
but lack that intimate acquaintance with personages and 
methods which would threw light a many of the serious 
movements of Britisa life. This volume of Mr. Lucy’s ma 
be commended to all students of politics who wish to know 
how the current system if England really works. We would 
respectfully suggest to Mr. Amos J. Cummings, M. C., that he 
give us a companion volume, which shall cover the two Co - 
gresses of the recent administration—namely, Speaker Reed’s 
Congress and Speaker Crisp’s Congress. 


Russia Under Alexander III., and in the Preceding Period. 
Translated from the German of H Von Samson- 
Himmelstierna. Octavo, pp. 342. New York: Mac 
millan & Co. $3. 


The emergence of Russia as a great factor in the modern 
world is so remarkable that the curiosity of Europe and 
America refuses to be satiated. Every new book on Russia is 
welcomed from whatsoever source. The present volume, 
“Russia Under Alexander III.,” is upon the whole a rather 
incoherent performance. It bears very Cmaptononaly the 
names of J. Morrison, M.A., and Felix Von Volkhovsky. Upon 
close examination the reader ascertains that Mr. Morrison is 
simply the translator, and that Mr. Volkhovsky has written an 
introduction and has kindly volunteered to ‘edit’ the book. 
‘The inquirer is at length rewarded by the discovery that the 
author of the book, for whom Mr. Morrison and Mr. Volk- 
hovsky apparently have small respect, is a German writer 
named H. Von Samson-Himmelstierna, This writer, it ap- 
pears, has published in German a very voluminous work upon 

ussia, the most of which Mr. Volkhovsky in his introduction 
condemns with much scorn and ridicule. Mr. V. has, how- 
ever, culled out certain parts of the German book which he 
deigns to consider as worthy to be read in England and 
America, and Mr. Morrison has translated them. Obvious] 
the German author himself has not been consulted. His wor. 
has been at once mutilated and maligned by the self-appointed 
editors and translators. It is an extremely curious circum- 
stance that Mr. Morrison's name as translator and Mr. Volk- 
hovsky’s as editor should appear boldly upon the cover, while 
the author's name is totally omitted ; and that upon the title 
page the author’s name should be put in the very smallest 
type that could be read, while the other two gentlemen pose 
in large capitals. In spite of the dismembered and irrespon- 
sibe character of the volume, its several chapters are valuable 
enough to make us think rather highly of Herr Von Samson- 
Himmelstierna, whatever we may think of the liberties that 
Mr. Morrison and Mr. Volkhovsky feel themselves authorized 
to take with another man’s production. 


History of the United States from the Compromise of 
1850, By James Ford Rhodes. Two vols., 8vo, pp. 
1067. ._New York: Harper & Brothers. $5. 

The dearth of strong general histories of the United 
States for the period since the adoption of the Constitution. 
which students felt so keenly fifteen years ago, is happily no 
longer to ae my meee of. Professor Von Holst has given us 
his great work, Mr. James Schouler has covered with admirable 


judgment the first half of thiscentury, and other writers have 
made | noteworthy contributions. A new and hitherto un- 
known historian has now come ambitiously into the field with 
a plan which embraces the period from 1850 to 1885. Mr. J. F. 
Rhodes, in the two volumes which kave now been given to the 
public, has dealt with the period from 1850 to 1860. His work is 
of a quality which has secured for it immediate recognition. 
A more complete review of it may be expected in a later issue 
of this magazine. { 


The Tuscan Republics (Florence, Siena, Pisa, and Lucca), 
with Genoa. By Bella Duff . 12mo, pp. 475. New 
York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


Weare glad to welcome another volume nthe “ Story of the 
Nations ” series, this one being ‘‘ The Tuscan Republics (Flor 
ence, Siena, Pisa, and Lucca), with Genoa,” by Bella Duffy. 
The rapid rise and brilliant civic career of these Italian cities 
with their small environing domain—forming upon the whole 
the most briliant chapter in the political and intellectual life 
of the middle ages—is retold in this volume in the light of the 
newest and most accurate scholarship. 


England in Egypt. By Alfred Milner. Octavo, pp. 448. 


New York: Macmillan & Co. $5. 


The exceedingly timely work My eae Egypt which Mr. Al- 
fred Milner has written, and which has won a great success in 
London, is published in this country by Macmillan & Co. 
Elsewhere in this number of the REvrEw the book is exten- 
sively reviewed, as one of our principal illustrated articles. 


The Campaign of Waterloo: A Military History. By 
John Codman Ropes. Octavo, pp. 443. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


Mr. John Codman Ropes has for a long time been a diligent 
student, not only of military science-and military history in 
general, but specifically of Napoleon as a military man and 
of his strategy, his campaigns and his battles. This newest 
volume, in which Mr. Ropes reviews and retells the history o 
the campaign of Waterloo, is perhaps the most finished and 
original of all his studies. His position is impartial, and his 
judgment at several points reverses established opinions. The 

ook is one which will appeal first of all to th : students of 
military history in all countries; second, to those who are 
particularly interested in Napoleon as a great character, and, 
third, to the students of general history, who need not shun 
this volume as too technical for their comprehension. 


The Story of the Atlantic Telegraph. By Henry M. 
Field. 12mo, pp. 424. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 


It is well that the story of the Atlantic telegraph should 
be told by a writer at once so competent and so sympathetic 
as the Rev. Henry M. Field, D.D. Hethus makes it sure that 
his distinguished brother, Cyrus W. Field, who passed away 
last year, will receive due credit frem posterity for the 
achievement which of all others has done most to bring the 
separate parts of the world into close human relationship 
with one another. This is a volume which ought to be put 
into the hands of every spirited and intelligent boy. It is at 
once biography, history, literature, science, adventure and ro- 
mance. 


From Adam’s Peak to Elephanta: Sketchesin Ceylon and 
India. By Edward Carpenter. 12mo, pp. 379. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $3.50. 


Mr. Edward Carpenter has used his pen in both poetr 
and prose, to discuss the social problems of civilized Engiand. 
His present book consists of a series of sketches of social life 
and elements of progress _as they exist to-day in Ceylon and 
the various parts of India. They have the merit and the 
avowed incon. pleteness of * first impressions.” Mr. Carpenter 
has had peculiar advantages in his attempt to see deeply into 
the present religious and economic conditions of the masses in 
the countries he discusses. The forces of a new era are at 
work in India more quietly, perhaps, but no less irresistibly 
than in Japan, and the author closes the book with some fifty 
pages upon the very interesting topic, ‘‘The Old Order and 
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the New Influence.” From his study of traditional teaching, 
esoteric religious lore, and the life of the various classes in 
‘modern India. Mr. Carpenter comes “ with renewed assurance 
of the essential oneness of humanity.” The book has a very 
pleasant literary style, and there are descriptions of natural 
ony on many pages. It is a well bound and wellillustrated 
volume. 


‘The World’s Representative Assemblies of To-day. A 
Study in Comparative Legislation. By Edmund K. 
Alden. Paper, 8vo, pp. 50. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press. 50 cents. 


The last is ue in the Jc hns Hopkins Unive sity Studies, 
following Dr. Gould’s va uable essay on the “Social Condition 
of Labor,” is a very useful and accurate digest of informa- 
tion about the legislatures of variots countries and States, 
entitled ‘“‘The World’s Representative Assemblies of ‘To- 
day.” M . Alden brings together a large number of facts as 
tv the variations in the moae of representation and in the con- 
duct of parliamentary business in different countries, and 
concludes with a tabulation fa more complete and up-to-date 
than any to be found elsewhere. 


Why Government at All? By William H. Van Ornum. 
12mo, pp. 368. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
New York: Humboldt Publishing Company. $1.50. 


Mr. William H. Van Ornum, who until lately had sup- 
posed as a matter of course that the entire redemption of so- 
ciety lay in the single-tax scheme of Mr. Henry George, in- 
forms us that he has within the past year discovered that this 
was allwrong. He hasaccordingly set to work to find out a 
new way to cure all social ills, and, having concentrated his 
mind upon the task for some months, he has completed his 
system and now publishes it to the world. It is not an origi- 
nal discovery with Mr. Van Ornum, although he seems to sup- 
pose that itis. His solution is the abandonment of all govern- 
ment and of alllaw. He holds that laws are the real obstacles 
to the progress of the human race, and that everything will 
come right of itself if the barriers are removed. He is a 
peaceful anarchist, however, and does not wish to overthrow 
the law sd violence. His method is first the conversion of 
‘‘the people” to his view, whercupon ‘‘the people,” through 
their representatives in Congress, in the State legislatures, 
etc., will cut off taxation. They will cease to grant appropri- 
tions and will repeal revenue laws, and consequently the Goy- 
ernment will die gently for want of sustenance. Mr. Van Or- 
num’s book is by no means a worthless one. For certain pur- 
poses it haz a considerable value. 


Nullification, Secession, Webster’s Argument. By Caleb 
William Loring. 12mo, pp. 183. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1. 


There was a day when the theoretical rightness or wrong- 
ness of the doctrines of nullification and secession was of im- 
mense consequence. hey have been practically settled, and 
there is nothing vital at present to be gained by a further dis- 
cussion of them. The author of this little book, however, is 
not disposed to tolerate without a vigorous reply the occa- 
sional statements one finds in current historical and political 
literature to the effect that there may have been some justi- 
5 ee ve from the strictly legal point of view in the Calhoun 
doctrine. 


THEOLOGY, RELIGION AND ETHICS. 


‘The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch. By Charles 
Augustus Briggs, D.D. 12mo, pp. 271. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.65. 


Dr. Briggs’ studies upon the first six books of the Old 
Testament have been steadily continued now for nearly thirty 
years and they are very largely summed up in the present 
volume. At just this juncture of aftairs the book will, of 
course, be of very unusual interest, and Dr. Briggs has aimed 
to make it capable of wide and popular use. He hastherefore 
written in non-technical language inso far as possible, and 
has thrown open to the average reader a clear statement of 
the principles of the ** Higher Criticism ” and its results when 
applied to the 2 et gad field with which Dr. Briggs has so 
long concerned himself. 

‘The Life of Jesus Critically Examined. By David Fried- 
rich Strauss. Second edition. Octavo, pp. 734. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $4.50. 

The half century and more which has passed since the 
‘Leben Jesu” of Strauss was first published (1835) has seen 


immense changes in Christian thought. His work was emi- 
nently destructive, negative, but it was the only possible out- 


come and culmination of early thought and the necessary 
groundwork for our later-day historical knowledge of the 
founder of Christianity. It will always rank as a standard 
work because of its historical position, and as a fearless, can- 
did criticism it will always remain a helpful stimulus to minds 
that are independently searching for truth. These statements 
may be affirmed quite independently of any assent to the con- 
clusions which the German thinker reached. All lovers of 
George Eliot know that her deep gp sense grew out 
of actual philosophical study, and there are not a few who 
pi ake ee her novels better after mastering with her the 
thought of the ‘‘ Leben Jesu.” The present edition is her 
translation of the fourth German edition, and has a most in- 
teresting, wisely-tempered introduction by the great present- 
day theologian—Otto Pfleiderer. 


The Doctrine of God. By Rev. Francis J. Hall, M.A. 
12mo, pp. 1448. Milwaukee: The Young Churchman 
Company. 50 cents. 

“The Doctrine of God *’ is the first of a series of theolog- 
ical outlines intended for text-book use, ‘written from the 
Anglo-Catholic standpoint.”’ For the sake of clearness and con- 
densation the book takes a catechetical form. The author is 
Chica of Theology in the Western Theological Seminary 

cago). 


By Frederic Cook More- 
The Young 


Some American Churchmen. 
house. 12mo, pp. 248. Milwaukee: 
Churchman Company. $1. 


The volume consists of ten biographical sketches, with 
portraits of leading lights in the history of the Episcopal 
church in America. The list includes Bishops Samuel Sea- 
bury. William White, John Henry Hopkins, and closes with 
James DeKoven, Warden of Racine College. The book makes 
a pleasant appearance. 


Guild and Bible Class Text-Books. Edited by Rev. A. H. 
Charters and J. A. McClymont. Paper, 16mo. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Each 25 cents. 


Four members of the above series have prcaee’. They 
are of convenient sket size, bound in stiff paper covers, 
written in a scholarly but sour style and intended prima- 
rily to reach a class of intelligent young workmen who are in- 
terested in the subjects treated. They seem to us admirable, 
and in the spirit of the best, frank and reverent study of 
topics connected with the Bible and the Christian religion. 
The four volumes before us, each written by a scholarly divine, 
are * The Church of Scotland” and (of wider interest to 
Americans) ** Handbook of Christian Evidences,” ‘‘ The New 
Testament and Its Writers,’ and ‘* Life and Conduct.” 


The Gospel of Matthew in Greek. Edited by Archibald 
Kerr and Herbert Cushing Tolman. 12mo, pp. 141. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. New York: Hum- 
boldt Publishing Company. $1. 


This volume contains the Greek text of the Gospel of 
Matthew, with a corresponding vocabulary, in type which will 
be a great pleasure to the scholar’s eye. The editors—Pro- 
fessors Alexander Kerr and Herbert Cushing Tolman, of the 
University of Wisconsin—state that it is their aim in this New 
Testament series to emphasize above all else the individuality 
of the separate writers. To this end they have used notes 
and convenient typographical resources. 


Bible Studies. By Henry Ward Beecher. 12mo, pp. 438. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $1.50. 


This new volume from the pulpit utterances of the 
great preacher is another witness to his thoroughly modern 
spirit. In it John R. Howard has edited from the steno- 
graphic notes of Ellinwood a series of lectures or discussions 
from Old Testament subjects which Beecher gave in his own 
pulpit in 1878-79. Throughout there is that originality, faith, 
penetration to truth and pervading human sym pathy which 
made Beecher a great man as well as a genius. he first two 
chapters are sermons, and to most of our readers may prove 
more interesting than the studies of the patriarchs and Jew- 
ish history which follow. |The first sermon upon “ The Inspi- 
ration of the Bible” is thoroughly rationalistic in principle. 
Beecher had little sympathy with mystical rendering or 
forced reverence for the Bible; all the more he was free to 
dwell upon the helpful, human side of its truths. ‘‘I am in 
favor of seeing the Word of God handled in the way that any 
other documents would naturally be handled, by well-ascer- 
tained laws of reason applied to interpretation * His theology 
was far more personal than systematic, but his definition of 
inspiration, nevertheless, or rather just for that reason, coin- 
cides with the view of many to-day. ‘ Inspiration is an action 


of the divine mind upon the human mind, either in the mass 
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or as individuals, so as to secure—what? Such a presentation 
of oe — as shall work toward morality and spiritualized 
manhood.” 


Men and Morals. By the Rev. James Stalker, D.D. 12mo, 
pp. 178. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1. 

Rev. James Stalker, D.D., of Glasgow, was last year the 
incumbent of the famous “ Yale Lectureship on Preaching.” 
His present volume, ‘‘ Men and Morals,”’ includes among other 
chapters a number of sermons and_addresses which he gave 
before Yale University and at Mr. Moody’s educational insti- 
tution at Northfield, Mass. . Dr. Stalker states that his “‘ sole 
endeavor has been to handle a few important themes of faith 
and conduct in a way that may be found instructive and read- 
able, particularly by young men.”’ His thought and writing 
are characterized by a straightforward, manly tone, sensible, 
clear and in touch with the religious needs of our time. 


Victory Through Surrender. A Message Concerning Con- 
secrated Living. By the Rev. B. Fay Mills. 16mo, 
pp. 74. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 cents. 


The Rev. B. Fay Mills is a young preacher who has 
been a marked power as an evangelist in many sections of 
the country during the past few years. His treatment of per- 
sonal religious questions is eminently Biblical, but is perfectly 
free from cant and emotional excess. The little volume, 
“Victory Through Surrender,” and others from his pen, 
which the Fleming H. Revell Company publish, ought to have 
wide circulation and usefulness. 


‘No Beginning ;” or, The Fundamental Fallacy. By 
William H. Maple. 12mo, pp. 166. Chicago: Charles 
H. Kerr & Co. New York: Humboldt Pub. Co. $1. 


The old idea of a “creation out of nothing,” which was 
taught to a good many of us when we were youngsters is—to 
use a familiar expression—‘ about played out.’ Mr. Maple’s 
thesis is very well sustained in so far as it combats that idea. 
He employs the resources of both logicand scientific discovery 
ina convincing and common-sense way, and ought not to offend 
the feelings of the most orthodox who is willing to argue hon- 
estly. Mr. Maple’s metaphysical study does not seem to have 
been as profound as his scientific pre ty and we question the 
advisability of connecting such subjects as eternal punish- 
ment and the personality of God with the main theme of his 
book— the eternity of matter—as they do not necessarily have 
any direct relation to it. However. the author explains that 
he writes from a somewhat personal standpoint. 


The Unending Genesis; or, Creation Ever Present. By H. 
M. Simmons. Paper, 16mo, pp. 111, Chicago: Chas. 
H. Kerr & Co. New York: Humboldt Publishing 


Company. 25 cents. 


The Cause of the Toiler: A Labor Day Sermon. By 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Paper, 16mo, pp. 32. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 10 cents. 


These pamphlets are number nineteen and number twenty, 
respectively, of the ‘“‘ Unity Library.” The former is written 
by a Unitarian clergyman of Minneapolis, and treats in a very 
intelligent, reverent spirit the main steps in the evolution of 
the earth and life re go it. from the standpoint of one who op- 
poses the old idea of ‘creation.’ The ‘Cause of the Toiler” is 
*- A Labor Day Sermon,” by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd sones, one of 
the most popular Unitarian preachers of Chicago, 


Truth in Fiction: Twelve Tales with a Moral. By Paul 

Carus. Octavo, pp. 128. Chicago: The Open Court 

‘Publishing:Co. $1. 

Dr. Paul Carus is very well known as a temperate, scien- 
tific thinker in psychological and ethical matters. The tales 
which we find in “ Truth in Fiction * are well told, but are 
very thin cloaks beneath which the author shows his views in 
the field of rationalistic religion. Dr. Carus belongs to the 
iconoclasts of our day who are more truly regarded as helpful, 
hopeful builders. There isa considerable element of humor 
in some of these sketches, serious as they are in purpose. 


Proofs of Evolution. By Nelson C. Parshall. 12mo, pp. 
%0. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. New York: 
Humboldt Pub. Co. 50 cents. 

In language as simple as can be used for the purpose this 
essay gives a ‘systematic concise and comprehensive pres- 
entation of the foundation and theory of evolution.” It was 
originally delivered as one of a series of popular lectures be- 
fore the Brooklyn Ethical Association, 


OF REVIEWS. 


A Modern Catechism. By Ursula N. Gestefeld. Paper; 
12mo, pp. 63. New York: Lovell, Gestefeld & Co. 
25 cents. 

We commend the spirit which lies behind such books as this. 
—books which endeaver to reverentially rationalize our re- 
ligious conceptions. From achurch standpoint Mrs. Gestefeld 
is rather radical, but a striving for a higher statement of 
truth always involves the liability of error. 





BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL AND FOLK LORE. 


The Family Life of Heinrich Heine. By Baron Ludwig 
von Embden. 12mo, pp. 373. New York: Cassell 
Publishing Company. $1.50. 


_ One almost dreads to open a volume which reveals the: 
rivate life of so suffering, sensitive a poet as Heine. Yet no 
over of literature can afford to pass by a book of such im- 
portance as the one Mr. De Kay has translated. No closer 
approach to the actual, daily life and thought of Heine as a 
man can be asked than is here given. The k is based upon 
one hundred and twenty-two letters of the poet, mostly to his. 
mother and sister, and contains also his wil) and certain letters 
connected with his death. There are four excellent portraits, 
one being from a drawing of Heine in his Géttingen student 
days, and another from the statue at Corfu. As_o the trans- 
lation, it_is enough to say that it is by a poet, and by one who 
says of Heine: ‘“*He was a very wonderful poet ; why ask for 
more?” 


Eminent Persons : Biographies reprinted from the Times. 
Vol. I. 1870-1875. 12/mo, pp. 316. NewYork: Mac- 
millan & Co, $1.25. 


Volume One of ‘‘Eminent Persons; Biographies Re- 
rinted from the [London] Times,” covers ‘he years from 
870 to 1875, and is nade up very largely of obituary notices. 

The list of names includes many notable men in every field of 
public activity and incidentally constitutes a valuable necrol- 
ogy for its period. A biographical notice written at the time 
of a great man’s death, if candid and clear-sighted, has a certain 
worth which cannot belong to any later estimate. Among the 
most familiar names in this volume are Napoleon Third. 
John Stuart Mill, M. Guizot, John Herschel, Macready, Canon 
Kingsley and Livingstone. 


The Life of Catherine Booth, the Mother of the Salvation 
Army. By F. de L. Booth-Tucker. Two vols., 8vo, pp. 
687-704. New York. Fleming H. Revell Con:pany. 
$3.50, 


Of ‘ The Life of Catherine Booth,” our readers will find 
an extended notice under our heading ‘The New Books,” 
| ys + ala number, The American publ sher is Fleming 

. Revell. 


The Life and Adventures of James P. Beckwourth, Mount- 
aineer, Scout, Pioneer and Chief of the Crow Nation. 
New Edition. 12mo, pp. 440. New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. $1.50. 

To American readers this will be one of the most interest- 

ing members of Macmillan & Co.’s Adventure Series. It is a 

new edition, with preface by Charles G. Leland, of the dic- 

tated autobiography of one of the boldest scouts and Indian 
adventurers of the middle of our century. Beckwourth, born 
in Virginia and having some negro blood in his veins, came 
into contact with the savages of the Western States not only 
as frontiersman, but as resident and even chief among them. 

There is adventure enough in his account to satisfy the 

strongest appetite, but it has the elements of reality and his- 

torical importance. In its way the book is as entertaining and 
valuable as Parkman's ‘Oregon Trail.” There are illustra- 
tions and an attractive covering. 


On the Highways of Europe. By Jules Michelet. 12mo, 
pp. 449. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 


$1.50. 

Jules Michelet, the historian of the French Revolution, 
was a man with a wide range of healthy interests. He wrote 
avery fascinating book, for instance, upon *‘ The Bird,” which 
showed him to be an observer of nature as well as of social 
crisis. Mary J. Serr no has translated into fitting English his 
observations upon customs, scenery, social conditions, great 
buildings, works of art, etc., as he found. them in England, 
Holland, Switzerland and the Tyrol during the Thirties. M. 
Michelet has introduced a good many historical allusions, but 
the work h:s the charm of great simplicity and is written in a. 
most ntertaining way, from the personal standpoint. 











THE NEW BOOKS. 


Blackfoot Lodge Tales. The Story of a Prairie People. 
By George Bird Grinnell. 12mo, pp. 325. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 


_, About four years ago Mr. George Bird Grinnell pub- 
lished his ‘“‘ Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales.” The vol- 
ume which now appears is of the same stamp and purpose as 
the former one. It reports in simple English, without com- 
ment, stories which the author has heard directly from the 
Blackfoot Indians. These tales are remarkable frequently in 
their insight into religious questions, etc.. and picture as noth- 
ing else could do so well the imaginative working of the Indi- 
an’s mind. They have a value to literature, or folk-lore, and 
one—already well recognized—to ethnology. Mr. Grinnell 
complains, as every one who has had a deep and long acquaint- 
ance with the ‘‘Wards of the Nation” is inclined to do, that 
the average American philanthropist and legislator knows 
very little of the real character of the Indian. The features of 
the book which oe tothe publisher's function are through- 
out excellent, as usual. 





ESSAYS, CRITICISM AND THE DRAMA. 


An Old Woman’s Outlook in a Hampshire Village. By 
Charlotte M. Yonge. 12mo, pp. 285. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $1. 


Charlotte Yonge has in this delightful book turned her 
pen, master of English chronicles, to the record of Nature’s 
year in a quiet English village. There are here and there 
touches upon local peasant customs, but the larger portion of 
the volume is occupied with charming portrayal of bird-life. 
flowers, the succession of storm and sunshine and kindred 
subjects. These observations are those of a thoughtful, liter- 
ary mind, with a keen sense for the beautiful in nature, and 
there is no unwelcome intrusion of matter foreign to a quiet 
spirit. One chapter is given to each of the months. The book 
ought to go on the shelf with White of Selborne, although far 
more artistic than the old naturalist’s record. ' 


Browning and Whitman: A Study in Democracy. By 
Oscar L. Triggs. 16mo, pp. 153. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 90 cents. 


Several members of the ‘Dilettante Library” have al- 
ready been devoted to Browning or to Whitman. Mr. Triggs 
has made a serious, enthusiastic study of the two authors as 

rophets of democratic principle. In the course of the book 
Ee says considerable of Blake, Wagner, etc., and some of his 
comparisons may seem rather far-fetched. He thoroughly 
believes in democracy, in Whitman and in Browning. A very 
chief value of the essay is the fact that it adds one more voice 
to those who are demanding a new school of criticism, which 
shall break the traditional esthetic bonds and interpret lit- 
erature in its relations to real contemporary life. 


The Art of Worldly Wisdom. By Balthasar Gracian. 
16mo, pp. 252. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 


The English critic. Mr. J oseph Jacobs, translates for the 
‘* Golden Treasury Series” the ‘‘OrAculo Manual” of Baltha- 
sar Gracian. Gracian was a Spanish Jesuit of the early part 
of the 17th century, and the work whose title Mr. Jacobs 
translates ‘‘The Art of Worldly Wisdom” is a book of max- 
ims. These are the clever, somewhat cynical, bits of advice 
which a man who knew the world gave in regard to winnin 
success and station. They are elevated, but not “too muc 
so,” and their principal value is a literary one. It is interest- 
ing to know from Mr. Jacobs's introduction—which is a dainty, 
very pleasant piece of writing—that Gracian’s maxims were 
very constantly read by Schopenhauer. 


The Crusaders: An Original Comedy of Modern London 
Life. By Henry Arthur Jones. 12mo, pp. 131. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. ‘75 cents. 


Henry Arthur Jones is a London dramatist of achieve- 
ment and standing. ‘‘The Crusaders’ was presented in the 
Avenue Theatre, London, in 1891, and is a study of some of the 
foibles of social reform in our own time.: Mr. William Archer, 
who writes an interesting preface to the drama, says of it: 
“The germ of the play in the author's mind was not a person- 
age or a situation, but a theme—that of social idealism.” He 
tells us also that “satirical romance” is a better term for the 
play than “‘comedy.” 


The Parsifal of Wagner. Translated from the French of 
Maurice Kufferath. 12mo, pp. 300. New York: 
United States Book Company. $1.25. 


This is a translation of a most interesting work to lovers 
of Wagner and old German epics. The author of the French 
original was Maurice Kufferath, and the dedication of the 
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translation is to no less famous a name in musical circles than 


ton Seidl. The historical sources of the opera are thor- 
oughly dealt with—the versions of the Parzival legend as pre- 
sen by the French Chrétien de Troies and Wolfram von 


Eschenbach. We are then shown how Wagner shaped this 
material by the mighty ang em of his poetic mind and musical 
art into the opera, and the book closes with a detailed view of 
the score itself. Aside from the deep interest in the particu- 
lar subject, the work is very valuable as giving insight into 
the way in which a great poetic mind masters and molds the 
work of his F pears A large number of excellent illus- 
trations add very much to the pleasure which the reading 
matter gives. 





FICTION. 


Children of the King. A Tale of Southern Italy. By F. 
Marion Crawford. 12mo, pp. 320. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co, $1. 


This is another addition to the lengthening list of Mr. 
Crawford's novels, which gives no evidence that it is approach- 
ing completion. ‘The Children of the King” is very simple 
in plot, being essentially a psychological study of the love of 
a young peasant Italian seaman for a woman far above him in 
socialrank. Mr. Crawford recurs to the conservative ideas of 
marriage which hold among the Italian nobility, and pictures, 
with the fidelity he has taught us to: xpect, Italian scenery 
and something of the technique of the seaman's craft. But 
the centre of interest lies in the simpl :, passionate nature of 
the young seaman himself. The novel is eminently one of 
character, although the tragic outcome will increase the in- 
terest with such readers as like ‘incident’ in a story. 


A Story of Massachusetts. By John R. 
Musick. 12mo, pp. 376. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. $1.50, 


“The Pilgrims’** is volume five of the ‘Columbian His- 
torical Novels.” Some of its characters are connected with 
those that appear in the volume dealing with the early history 
of St. Augustine, which fact gives a certain fictional con- 
tinuity to the series. Mr. Musick’s ‘story, however, is 

uite subservient to his historical purpose. He portrays briefly 
the life of the Pilgrims in Holland and traces the history of 
the Plymouth settlement (and incidentally that of all the 
colonies) up to the time of the celebrated confederation of the 
New England colonies in 1643. This most interesting and 
familiar period has been successfully treated. 


The Pilgrims. 


Lost Illusions. By Honoré de Balzac. 12mo, pp. 416. 


Boston : Roberts Brothers. $1.50. 


From time to time the REVIEW oF REVIEWS has referred 
to Miss Wormeley’s translations of the novels of Balzac. The 
last addition to the series—which has already reached more 
than a score of volumes—contains ‘‘ The Two Poets ” and ‘* Eve 
and David,” two parts of ‘‘Lost Illusions,” which belong 
naturally together. The third part is comparatively inde 
pate and will follow under the title *‘ A Great Man of the 


ovinces in Paris. 


An Old Beau, and Other Stories. By John Seymour 
Wood. 12mo, pp. 314. New York: Cassell Publish- 
ing Company. $1. 

Mr. Wood writes in what might be considered a rather cyn- 
ical, rather frivolous way, but his stories are all very readable. 
Four of those in the present volume have heretofore appeared 
in Scribner's and Harper's Weekly, and three are newly 
printed. The strength of Mr. Wood’s fiction liesin its charac- 
ter drawing, and he is quite thoroughly realistic. The scene 
nea of the pieces of ** An Old Beau” is laid in New York 

y- 

A Born Player. By Mary West. 

York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 


If the author of “A Born Player” had given us a differ- 
ent denouement from the sad, unmeaning one she has chosen 
we should have had a very delightful story. It tells the strug- 
gles of conscience in a young Englishman of the early part of 
our century, who was destined to be a Methodist preacher, but 
was irresistibly attracted to the actor’sart. He dies after hav- 
ing made a masterly rendering of Romeo, overcome by his 
enthusiasm and weak physical state due to sickness. The story 
is of undoubted artistic merit. 


Nurse Elisia. By G. Manville Fenn. 12mo, pp. 317. New 

York: Cassell Publishing Co. $1. 
When Mr. Fenn turns his pen to fiction for mature people 
Mie in 


he makes a success of his labor. There is considera 
‘‘ Nurse Elisia” that seems a trifle overwrought, but the story 


12mo, pp. 301. New 
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is one of great human interest ; the characters are real. The 

tale is frankly a love story, whose characters belong to middle- 

class English society. The reader follows their trials with 
hearty, healthy absorption until they yield to the happy con- 
clusion. 

Furono Amati. A Romance. By Mrs. L. C. Ellsworth. 
12mo, pp. 164. New York: Tait, Sons & Co. $1. 
The essence of the plot of this ‘‘ Romance” is very simple. 

A young Italian shoeblack of New York City is found to have 
musical talent. In the course of time he wins a large success 
and becomes the fashion of select New York society. He has 
been in love from childhood with a girl of the most aristocratic 
circles, who happened to meet him on the street one day. 
Through his musical position he obtains her hand and they 
live a few happy, passionate months together, when he per- 
ceives that she no longer really loves him and murders her, 
committing suicide at the same time. The theme is an old one, 
but readers of sentimental novels of this class will very prob- 
ably find the book satisfactory. 


Three Greek Tales. By Walter Phelps Dodge. 16mo, pp. 
173. New York: Geo. M. Allen & Co. 


The three tales which compose this little volume have 
been previously published in the Hartford Post. ‘* The author 
frankly acknowledges himself a disciple of the romantic 
school," and his stories have the ‘dreamy, remote atmosphere 
which he has aimed to produce. There is much beauty in 
these pale, pathetic creations and they have doubtless a cer- 
tain affinity with the scenery of Greece, as Mr. Dodge sug- 
gests. It is the present day Greece of a modern man’s imagi- 
nation, however, and we must not take the title ‘‘Greek Tale,” 
as at all applicable to the stories in the classical sense. They 
might in some truth be compared in style with Mr. Winter's 
poems, 


At the Threshold. By Laura Dearborn. The ‘ Un- 
known” Library. 16mo, pp. 144. New York: Cas- 
sell Publishing Company. 75 cents. 


This new number of the ‘‘ Unknown Library ™ is in a semi- 
mystical vein, and takes the reader beyond the gates of death, 
showing him the life of the blessed, Although the author's 
conception of Heaven seems to be a somewhat sensuous one. 
the}book is well written and treats incidentally of some moral, 
religious questions in an excellent way. 


The Chief Factor: A Tale ofthe Hudson’s Bay Company. 
By Gilbert Parker. 12mo, pp. 265. New York: The 
Home Publishing Company. 


Mr. Gilbert Parker will win fresh laurels for himself by 
this addition to the works bearin his name. * The Chief 
Factor ’ is a highly interesting story with scenes alternating 
beween Scotland and the wilder portions of British America. 
We catch a glimpse of the life in a trader’s fort ami st the 
wilds of nature, and a number of Indian characters—a beauti 
ful girl among them—are introduced. It is a tale of love, told 
with fidelity and insight into real life. Within the covers is 
another story called ‘*‘ A Ricochet,” written in a more realistic 
style, which works out its plot—again of love—in the city . f 
Winni veg. While not to be considered really great fiction, 
both of these stories are exceedingly successful. 


Thumb-Nail Sketches of Australian Life. By C. Haddon 
Chambers. 12mo, pp. 268. New York: Tait Sons 
&Co. $1. 


Mr. ©. Haddon Chambers is author of ‘‘Captain Swift,” 
“ The Idler * and other works. In ‘ Thumb-Nail Sketches” we 
find a large number of “stories of incident * some humorous, 
some pathetic, some tragic. The title is somewhat mislead- 
ing, as only a few of the sketches deal in_a really direct man- 
ner with Australian life. The origin and flavor of the book 
are English. 


From Headquarters: Odd Tales Picked up in the Vol- 
unteer Service. By Albert Frye. 12mo, pp. 219. 
Boston: Estes & Lauriat. $1.25. 

The author dedicates his volume to the Massachusetts 
regiment of volunteer militia to which he belongs. He gives 
us a considerable number of stories of war-time asa volunteer 
soldier saw it. These are excellent in their way, some have 
been in print already, and it is no detraction from their in- 
terest that the author says: ‘This is a collection of chance 
yarns.” A few sketches deal with the life at camp which oc- 
cupies a few days of our present citizen militia each year, and 
we believe there is here a new field where much more valu- 
able material for fiction might be gleaned. The genial atmos- 
phere of an old soldier's pipe and chat pervade every page. 


POETRY. 


The Poems of William Watson. 12mo, pp. 289. New 
York : Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 


American lovers of contemporary literature now have 
the opportunity of possessing in one convenient, tasteful vol- 
ume the poems of Mr. William Watson. It is already too late 
to question the young English poet’s true individuality or 

ower, and events have conspired with worth to make him, 
just now, the central are of interest in English literature. 
e is English professedly and of choice. As he himself tells 
us: 
“T cannot boast myself cosmopolite ; 
{ own to ‘insularity,’ although 
‘Tis fallen from fashion, as full well I know.” 


Not a few of his poems are too thoroughly ‘ occasional” in 
character to very deeply interest the American reader who 
loves poetry per se.. If Mr. Watson is somewhat narrow, from 
a cosmopolitan point of view, and quite frequently moralizing 
in tone, we at least know always“ where to find him ’’—a thing 
sometimes as comforting in literature as in life. His individ- 
uality, though molded into various poetic forms, shows itself 
in every page. There is to-day among young writers so much 
worship of merely technical excellence that we readily for- 
eve a few —— rhymes and clumsy lines in a poet who 

rings so rich an offering of emotion and thought as Mr. 
Watson. His technical yg is in the main true and artistic, 
but he counts it among his means, not among his ends. Such 
of our readers as are yet unacquainted with Mr, Watson's 
poetic position, we refer to his poem called ‘* Wordsworth’s 
Grave,” and the one addressed to Professor Dowden. The 
latter embodies—partially at least—the story of his poetic 
evolution, for referring respectively to Shelley, Keats and 
Wordsworth, he says : 


“The first voice, then the second in their tvrn | 
Had sung me captive; this voice sung me free.’ 


Adzuma ; or, the Japanese Wife. A Play in Four Acts. 
By Sir Edwin Arnold. 1i6mo, pp. 176. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 


Sir Edwin Arnold continues to give to the world the re- 
sults of his study of Japanese social life and_of his peculiar 
delight in Japanese women, in ‘‘ Adzuma.” This is a play in 
four acts which-has for its ay ie go theme the fidelity of a 
Japanese wife in the older feudal times of the country. The 
drama is a tragedy and it is unnecessary to say that it is dig- 
nified and written in the author’s well-known style. An ex- 
tract from the prologue may give a clue to the essence of the 
plot and outcome: 

* * * * * here shall you see 
How ‘dear to Heaven is saintly chastity,” 
And Death himself but friend and minister 
To Adzuma and noble hearts like her. 


The paper, printing and binding are excellent and in keep- 
ing with the theme. . 


MAalmérda: A Metrical Romance. By Joseph I. C. Clarke. 
12mo, pp. 92. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 


cents. 


In ‘* Robert Emmet,” Mr. Clarke wrote a tragedy of Irish 
history, of which Mr. Justin McCarthy wrote: ‘I admire it 
very much. It is bold, striking, dramatic—in very true sense, 
poetic.” Save for the that M&élmérda is a romance, the quota- 
tion would apply to it. The scenes are laid amidst the war- 
like conflicts of Dane with Irish upon the coast of the Emer- 
ald Isle in the ninth century. Itisa tragic story of ancient 
war and love and fierce hate, told in a very masterly way. 


Under King Constantine. Octavo, pp. 129. New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.50. 


This book, which appears anonymously, contains three 
beautiful and noble poems in the same a Tennyson's 
‘“‘Tdylls of the King.” They are legends of the Round Table, 
and the author succeeds well in lifting the reader into the 
the.ideal atmosphere which poesy associates with chivalrous, 
medieval pone pote me of the more spiritualized type. The 
simplicity and tender srenge® of the diction are admirable. 
Love for women and the higher resolves of the soul which 
purify and master that love constitute the golden threads of 
the stories of ‘‘ Sanpeur,”’ ‘‘ Kathanal"’ and “ Shristalan.” 


Poems: Lyrical and Dramatic. By John Henry Brown. 
12mo, pp. 204. Ottawa, Canada: J. Durie & Son. 


Mr. Brown's book hails from the lower St. Lawrence re- 
gion, being published at Ottawa. The lyrics (including a 
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number of sonnets) of love, nature, life and literature are 
clear-cut technically and of real poetic feeling. The dramatic 
poem, ‘‘A Mad Philosopher,” occupies about half the book 
and introduces Napoleon, Talleyrand and Thomas Jefferson. 


Songs and Sonnets, and Other Poems. By Maurice Francis 
Egan. 16mo, pp. 201. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1. 


The lyrical and narrative poems of Maurice Francis Egan 
are simple in structure and very enjoyable both as to musical 
qualities and as to thought. The author has evidently been 
an appreciative reader of Romance literature, but the poetic 
insight and feeling of these poems are individual. One can- 
not my Fos wien what a large number of volumes of excellent 
poetry McClurg & Co. have recently issued. 


The Columbian Memorial Edition of Robert W. Stout’s 
Poetical Works. 12mo, pp. 298. Buffalo: Charles 
Wells Moulton. $1.50. 


Mr. Stout’s ‘Columbian Memorial Edition ” of his poetry 
contains a cut of the Statue of Liberty and one or two views 
of the Chicago Exposition. He is patriotic to Chicago and to his 
country. The ams include many good thoughts on patriot- 
ism, liberty. reform, etc., told in very passable verse. 


Beatrice: A Tragedy in Four Acts. By ? Boston: H. 


N. Wilson & Co. 


This is another addition to the constantly increasin 
stream of dramatic production in America. It is a drama o 
very tragical conclusion, whose incidents, according to the 
author, have ‘no historical value.” There is nothing of the 
classical spirit in the play, to our mind, but there is consider- 
able interest inherent in the rather complicated plot. 


This Canada of Ours, and Other Poems. By J. D. Edgar, 
M.P. 16mo, pp. 64. Toronto: William Briggs. 


This little volume of verse by J. D. Edgar, M.P., is ver 
unpretentious, but is worthy of notice because of the marke 
oo feeling for the Dominion which is its most marked 

eature. The longest poem is a legend of the Ottawas. 


The Course of Progress. By F. W. Schultz. 12mo, pp. 
103. New York: The Argyle Press. 
A didactic poem in pentameter couplets upon statecraft 
and social progress. Those interested in such poems will find 


this metricaily correct, optimistic, and occasionally rising to 
genuine lyrical effect. 





JUVENILE BOOKS. 


The Grand Chaco. By George Manville Fenn. 
383. New York: Tait, Sons & Co. $1.50. 
Boys who like a book full of interesting, healthy advent- 

ure in rather wild lands will be pleased with ‘‘The Grand 
Chaco.’ It relates in a conversational tone the supposed ad- 
ventures of a company in search for botanical specimens in 
the Argentine Republic. Much of the wild animal life of that 
region, of ay with Indians and disease, finds its place in 
these pages. The binding and illustrations are such as to be 
attractive to young readers. 


Life and Sylvia: A Christmas Journey. By Josephine 
Balestier. 12mo, pp. 58. New York: The United 
States Book Company. 50 cents. 

A happily conceived little story about a wee girl who 
goes down into the “tough” region of New York City in 
soaven oe ‘sperience *—and finds it by losing her purst. I]- 
ustrated. 


Everybody’s Fairy Godmother. 
12mo, pp. 58. New York: 
pany. 

This is a little paper-covered volume, which tells in a 
pleasant way something of the history of a little girl—how she 
grew better herself and helped others to grow better by fol- 
lowing the advice of the fairy godmother—-Love. * 


Gleanings for Little Folks. Compiled by Gertrude W. 
Forbush. Quarto, pp. 79. Boston: James H. Earle 


The very wee folks and those who sympathize with them 
will thoroughly enjoy this little volume, compiled by Gertrude 
W. Forbush. It contains about forty poems for children, 
some pathetic, some frolicsome, from writers who know how 


12mo, pp. 


By Dorothy Q. Paper, 
United States Book Com- 
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to touch the child's peor’ —-Maranees Vandegrift, George 
Cooper, Eugene Field, Josephine Pollard, and others. 


The Three Grandmothers ; or, Rainy-Day Stories. By 
Sarah E. Heald. Octavo, pp. 140. Philadelphia : 
The Sunshine Publishing Company. 


This book is a delightful collection of simply told stories, 
such as children like, with the atmosphere of the rainy day 
and the kindly grandmother's face. Some are drawn from 
American history, some from ¢child-life in the country and 
some from fairy-land. The numerous illustrations are bright 
and dainty. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PARTICULAR PEOPLE. 


Meehan’s Monthly. Conducted by Thomas Meehan. Vols. 
I., II., 1891-1892. Quarto, pp. 288. Germantown, 
Philadelphia: Thomas Meehan & Sons. 


We have received well and tastily bound together the first 
two volumes of Meehan’s Monthly, a magazine of horticulture, 
botany and kindred subjects. Mr. Meehan is very well known 
as editor and writer upon botanical and gardening subjects 
and isa prominent member of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences. He very naturally inherits the botanical 
work of famous John Bartram and has the special honor of 
—— “Bartram’s Garden” from annihilation, having suc- 
ceeded in stimulating the City of Philadelphia to purchase 
that delightful spot for a public park. These volumes are 
illustrated with colored lithographs by Prang & Co. and nu- 
merous copper and wood engravings, and are in part a con- 
tinuation of Mr. Meehan’s *‘ Native Flowers and Ferns of the 
United States *—a work which has its distinct and very com- 
mendable field. 


Our Animal Friends. An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
Vol. XIX. Quarto, pp. 286. New York: American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Volume XIX. of ‘Our Animal Friends*’ embraces the 
numbers of that magazine from September, 1891, to August, 
1892. This is the widely known official organ of the “ Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” which has done so 
large a work in America through legislation and enlightening 

ublic opinion for the past three decades. @ magazine has 
Been much improved lately. It is illustrated, contains ‘ out- 
door papers,”’ etc., as well as matter more immediately con- 
nected with the work of the society. All in all, it presents a 
very satisfactory appearance. 


Whist Nuggets : Being Certain Whistographs, Historical, 
Critical and Humorous. Selected by William G. Mc- 
Guckin. The ‘Knickerbocker Nuggets” series. 
32mo, pp. 320. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 


To the “Knickerbocker Nuggets” series of G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons is just added this volume of “historical, critical 
and humorous Se = gos It includes Dunbar’s *‘ Thirty- 
Nine Articles,” ‘‘ Whist or Bumblepuffy,” ‘Mrs. Battle's 
Opinions on Whist*’ (Charles Lamb) and about a dozen more 
similar selections. It will be a pleasant little volume in mat- 
ter and in appearance to put into the hands of a lover of the 
great game. 


Foil and Sabre. A Grammar of Fencing in Detailed Les- 
sons for Professor and Pupil. By Louis Rondelle. 
Octavo, pp. 242. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. $3.50. 


Mr. Rondelle has been a life-long admirer of the art of 
fencing and a follower of its mysteries. He is at p esent, 
after much service elsewhere, the fencing-master of the Bos- 
ton Athleti: Association. His book is undoubtedly the richest 

roduction in its field ever published on this side of the At- 
fantic, though, from its nature, as a technical exp sition of an 
art of limited application. it will interest only a a 
few people. The numerous illustrations of different positions 
in fencing are excellent and the whole appearance of the book 
engaging. 


In Foreign Kitchens. 
Campbell. 16mo, pp. 116. 
ers. 50 cents. 


Helen Campbell has as wise and searching eyes for the 
ae a in foreign kitchens as for the “: risoners of 
overty Abroad.” She has gathered into a little volume with 
uite a literary flavor the principles which underlie English, 
Brench, German, Italian and Scandinavian cooking, together 
with many illustrative recipes. All isthe result of travel and 
o practical testing.’ 


With Choice Recipes. By Helen 
Boston: Roberts Broth- 
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— ixperiments on the Fixation of Free Nitrogen. 
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The Astor Library. Frederick Saunders. 
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Bayard eee f 
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The Pilgrim's Church in Plymouth. Arthur Lord. 
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Lords and Laborers. Joseph Arch. 
Some Unp blished Letter of Heine. 
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“Passing the Wit of Man:* The New Home Rule Bill. 
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sir Robert Stout. 
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Agnes Lambert. 
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The Doom of the Domestic Cook. bong Somes Layard. 
Happiness in Hell: A Rejoinder. St. George Mivart. 
Commercial Unity with the Coionies. Lord Augustus Loftus. 
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babs | Immigration Should Not be Suspended. H. C. Hans- 
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wnrars at the World’s Fair. Sir H.T. Wood and Theodore 
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From R nan's Point of View. Arthur R. Kimball. 
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Providential Preparations for the Discovery of America. 
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The Albumen Process. ‘ 

Lantern Slides at Night by Reduction. <A. L. Eidemiller. 
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Rational De elopment. J. Simkins. 
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The Physical Condition of the Waters of the English Channel. 
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Bishop Boyd Carpenter of Ripon. Harry How. 
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The Jain Caves at Ellora, India. Rev. Chas. Meek. 


Life on Our Lighsenins. Rev. T. S. Treanor. 
A Group of Anglican Hymn Writers. S. G. Green. 


The Old Greek Churchin Soho. J. Sachs. 
Sunday Magazine.—London. 


Mount Athos. Prof. J. P. Mahaffy. 
‘The Common Lodging Houses of London. Rev. A. Mearns. 
Neil Livingstone and Agnes Hunter. H. C. Shelley. 
Silas K. Ls eee * Home. Illustrated. 
Tennysoniana.—II. : ‘ 
Chapters from the Early History of America. Rev. Dr. T. B. 
Stephenson. 
Temple Bar.—London. 


A Chat with Dr. Nansen. Ethel B. Tweedie. 
A Packet of Old Letters: Letters of Richard Crosse, 1770-71. 
Lady Grantley . 
The Campaign of Waterloo. W. O'Connor Morris. 
The Treasury.—New York. 


God's Imperative Entreaty. John Z. Armstrong. 


Jude's bg neon | A. T. Pierson. 
A Voice from Heaven. J. W. Earnshaw. 


Apostolical Succession. A. R. Whately. 


THE GERMAN 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Einsiedeln. Heft 5. 


Electric Li ting and Transmission of Force by Electr city. 

Tllustra’ of. C. Brugger ‘ 
The History of Shoes. H. Von bg nen ye 
The Transatlantic Traffic of the North German Lloyd. With 

Maps and Illustrations. F. Nord. 
The Panama Scandal. With Portraits. 
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The Sallburg. MDlustrated. Dr. Paul Schwartz. 
January 7, 

Annette Essipoff. With Portrait 
Georg Bieibtreu, Battle Painte . ‘With Portrait. A. Rosen- 


berg. 
The Draining of the Zuyder Zee. With Map. 


The United Service.—Philadelphia. 


The Renaissance of the War. Capt. Edward Field. 
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Life on Board the Galleys. Lieut. Fletcher S. Bassett. 


United Service Magazine.—London. 


Reminiscences of Africa.—III. Dr. T. H. Parke. 
Reminiscences of the Umbeyla Campaign, 1863. 

Views on Army Reform: An Answer. 

Tega Last Charger. Captain R. Holden. 

Indian Silladar Cavalry. Lieut. E. A. W. Stotherd. 
Soldier-Scots in Prussia. Charles Lowe. 

How Naval Reform Has Been Won. Commander C. N. Rob- 
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Notes on the Three Arms.—II. 
Soldiering in ioreign Climes. Capt. J. M. Gawne. 
The Rochelle Expedition of 1627. Col. J. S. Rothwell. 
Achievements of Cavalry. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Evelyn Wood. 
Field-Marshal Count Wrangel. Count A. Bothmer. 
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Sequence in Extension Work. Samuel Wagner. 

The Seminary and Its mi oly ity. M. G@, Brembangh. 
Hygiene as an Extension Study. MW. G. Motter. ; 
Economics.—VIII. Edward T. Devine. 


The University Magazine.—New York. January. 


_— in American Colleges. F. E. Schelling. 
Oxford University as It Is. ©. O. Ovington. 
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The Place and Work of the G. R. Pinkham. 
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A Study in a James E. Homans. 


Silver in 1892. T. M. Tyng. 
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A Frenchman on Sport: M. Diguet. G. Greenwood. 

Suffering London : the Hospitals. E. 8. I.. Buckland. 
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Herbert Spencer as a Phrenologist. B. Hollander. 
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Capacity of Women for Industrial Union. Emilie A. Hol- 
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The Sanctions of Morality. L. Ramsey. 
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Trade-Unions and the Law. 

Corruption in France and in America. 
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The Crisis of Russian Agriculture. Isaac A. Hourwich. 
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An Unpublished Letter from Dr. Livingstone. 
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Klotilde Kleeberg. With Portrait. 
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Der Chorgesang.—Leipzig. 
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pe L. besa mg ye tei . 
oruses for Male Voices: ‘ Mécht’ wohl ein Véglei in,” 
by Johannes Pache; ‘Kennt ihr das Land ‘so wunder- 
enn” by C. Reinthaler, and “ Bei ‘n B&chel,” by H. Rein- 
old. 
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Foreign Words in Music. 
Chorus for Male Voices : 
Schmidt. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. 


Damascus. Illustrated. Don Josephet. ; 
The tags a pusy Years’ Jubilee asa Bishop. Continued. Dr. 


**Der Arme Taugenichts,” by C. J, 
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Konservative Monatsschrift.—Leipzig. January. 


The Jubilee of the Reneer ne Monatsschrift, 1843-1893. 

Otto Ludwig. Otto Kra’ 

A New Prophet, F Fiedrichs Nietzsche: or, the Philosophy of 
Brutality. 

Rudolf von thering and Jurisprudence. Dr.C. M. de Jonge. 

The Supply of Force from Central Stations, especially by Com- 
pressed Air. W. Berdrow. 

German Legal Customs Traced Back to Their Origin. 

Sunday Rest and the New Law. Otto Walther. 


Magazin fir Litteratur.—Berlin. 


January 7. 
Frederick William IV. of Prussia: 
Hamlet Problems. Franz Servaes. 
Modern Drama and the Modern Theatre. August Strindberg. 
Dream Experiences and Folk Songs. Carus Sterne. 
My Literary Wild Oats. P. K. Rosegger. 
January 14. 
Hermann Sudermann’s “ Heimat” F, Spielhagen. 
My Literary Wild Oats. Continued. P. K. Rosegger. 
Lessing as a Translator. Richard M. Meyer. 
January 21. 
A Play by Hermann Sudermann. 
Continued. 
January 28. 
Hermann Sudermann. 


R. M. Meyer. 


‘* Heimat.” 
Dreams and Folk Songs. 
‘* Heimat.” Continued. 
Musikalische Rundschau.—Vienna. 
January 1. 

Italomania in Music. R. Roland. 

by Rossini. 
Alfred Strasser. 


The History of ** William Tell,” 
“ Entsagen ~ 


Song: 





OF REVIEWS. 


Jan peasy 15. 
An Analysis of the Eighth Symphony (C flat) of Anton Bruck- 
ner. Max Graf. 


Die Neue Zeit. ee: 


No. 

The 1 eenine End of soe , ea Continued. Dr. 
The May velebrations and Their Significance. August Bebel. 
No. 15. 

Socialism in France Before the ent Revolution. 
Large Holdings. Cnncluded. pgs . Meyer. 
No. 1 
The Political Réle and Tactics of "German Social Democracy. 
Paul Axelrod. 
The Latest Destroyer of Sociallsm. Dr. Julius Wolf. E. 
Bernstein. 


No. 17. 
German Social Democracy. Concluded. Paul Axelrod. 
Dr. Julius Wolf. Concluded. E. Bernstein. 
Swiss Factory Inspection in 1890-91. Hans Schmid. 


No. 18. 
Those Who Are Concerned in the Standard of Value Question 
The Transmission of Force by Electricity. Erwin Erni. 


Nord und Siid.—Breslau. 


January. 
Heine's Letters ‘to Heinrich Laube. Eugen Wolff. 
The Necessities and Limits of Nature. urd Lasswitz. 
Talleyrand’s Memoirs. Alfred Stern. 
—_ Wallot and the German Parliamentary Buildings. Georg 


Fricineh Spielhagen’ s Poems. Dr. Paul Lindau. 
** Leidgenossen ” poem, by Spielhagen. 
x won. 
The Salvation Army. K. Wernicke. 
Eleonora Duse. With Portrait. Laura Marholm. 
The Ethical Movement in Germany. Lily von Kretschmann. 
Se Army at the Outbreak of the Revolution. R. 
TOISS. 
Christian Wolff in His Relationship to Frederick William I. 
and Frederick the Great. F. A. von Winterfeld. 
A Communistic Colony: Dr. Albert Shaw’s * Icaria.” 


Schweizerische Rundschau.—Zurich. January. 


1848. A Satirical Drama, by Hermann Lingg. 

The Streets of Rome. (In French.) Ernest Tissot. 
The So-Called Messianic Prophecy in Virgil. Karl Frey 
J. A. Schmeller’s Letters to S. Hopf. Continued. 


Sphinx.--London. January. 


Googet “toy 7 » a Function of the Transcendental Subject. 
u Pre 

A one into the Future. Hellenbach. 

The Oracles of Zoroaster. Car] Kiesewetter. 

Ideal-Naturalism and Philosophy. Dr. R. von Koeber. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 7. 
The Nirnberg Gingerbread Industry. 
A Visit to Zanzibar in 1890. 
Georg Eber’s “ History of My Life.” Dr. A, Schilbach. 


Freising, the Old Bishop's Residence, near Munich H.N isle 
Italy’s ig hting Strength on Land and Sem A. Ruhemann. 
Funeral Customs of the Aborigines of Europe. Ed. Grosse. 
Sketches of Oetz. 

Universum,.—Dresden. 


Heft 10, 


Sketches from Lorraine. Dr. J. H. Albers. 
Koch or Pettenkofer ? The Cholera Bacillus. Dr. 


bliith. 
The Panama Canal. With Maps. M. Buchwald. 
Dr. Franz Koppel-Ellfeld and einhoid Becker, the Librettist 
and Composer of the new opera *‘ Frauenlob.” 
Heft 11. 
Illustrated. Dr. Ludwig Staby. 
C. Holstein. 


Fr. Darn- 


Anthropold Apes. 
The Lake Tchad Dispute. 


Railways and Their History. Max Buchwald. 
7 Wallot. the Architect of the New German Parliament 
House. Georg Buss. : 


Velhagen und Klasings Monatshefte.—Berlin. 


The Homes of Beethoven. Max Kalbeck. 
Charlotte Wolter, German Attress. With Portraits. 
Vincenti. 
Modern Gold-Work. H. von Zobeltitz 
An Autobiography in Lyric Poems: Hans Hoffmann. With 
Portrait. 
The Munich Art Union “* Allotria ” 


C. von 


F. von Ostini. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 6. 
The Art of Training Wild Animals. H. Rosenthal Bonin. 
Arabic Culture in Spain. Dr. G. Diercks. 
Natural and Artificial Ice. 

















CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Goethe’s Mother in Frankfort. With Portraits. J. Proelss. 
The Ivory Exhibition in Dresden. Karl Berling. 
The Tragedy of Folk Songs. C. M. Vacano. 
rate rabs. Illustrated. Dr. K. Lampert. 
ectric Light and Force Centres. J. Heinrich. 
t e World’s Fair at Chicago. E. von Hesse-Wartegg. 


Westermann’s Illustrierte Bespeshe Monats-Hefte.—Bruns- 
wic 


Emin Pasha’s Latest Diary. Continued. 
Sketches from Spain.—III. Seville. Countess Morte Urussow. 
August Wilhelm von Hofmann. With Portrait. L. Goldberg. 


THE FRENCH 


L’Amaranthe.—Paris. January 15. 
Delphine Gay. With Portrait. F. de Nocé. 
Johannes Brahms. Hugues Imbert. 
The Historic Louvre. eo! yte Buffenoir. 
The Rhapsodies of the XIX. Century in Hungary. 

Association Catholique.—Paris. January 15. 
Treteenene Organization in Agriculture. L. Milcent. 
leer During the ate abit the Ancient Régime, and the 

Revolution. J. Rom 
Bibliothéque Universetle.—Lansanue. January. 


The Cannon of the Future. A. Veuglaire. 
Diderot and Theatrical Reform in the Eighteenth Century. J. 


Béraneck. 
The Pariahs of Euro Mme. de Witt, + Guizot. 
Double and Triple A ance. E. Tallichet 


Chroniques : Poveian: Italian, German, English, Swiss, Scien- 
tific, Political. 


Chrétien Evangélique.—Lausanne. January 20. 


Pietism at Veve ven in the Eighteenth Century. A. Glardon. 
=e ission and the Emancipation of Slaves. E. A. 
enft 


Journal des Economistes.—Paris. January. 


1892. G. de Molinari. 
Finance in 1892. A. Raffalovich. 
Modern Society y cn a to Herbert Spencer. E. Lamé; 


Flew: 
Bankers’ re’ Institutes, G. Francois. 
A Visit to the Gold Mines of Manchuria. Dr. M. d’Estrey. 
Discussion at the Society of Political Economy on Accident or 
Periodicity in Crises. 


Nouvelle Revue.—Paris. January 1. 


An Exile.—II. Pierre Loti. 
Halvard Solness, Master-Builder, Act II.  goniene Ibsen. 
Naples in the Sixteenth Century. Pellet. 
New Year's Gifts in France. F, Engerand. 
John Lemoinne. Frédéric Loliée. 
January 15. 


@ 
Halvard Solness, Master-Builder, Act III. H. Ibsen. 
Russians and Germans: Episodes of the Seven Years’ War. 
—I. A. Rembese, 
Croatian Music. W. Ritter. 
Two Generals of the African Army: Cavaignac and Lamori- 
ciére. Gen. Cosseron de Villenoisy. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—Paris. 
December 31. 


H. de Balzac, Grocer. Comedy by Paul de Garros. 
Suez and Panama. 

Roumanian Literature. Prince Rogala. 
The Funeral of W. Bonaparte-Wyse. 


January 15. 


How to End the Panama Canal. Lucien N. B. ey pwr 
_ = _ Day : Andrieux, Paul Dérouléde and Lucien Mille- 


Gui de Mount Payoun. 


The Feast of the Kings, or Epiphany. 
Tennyson. Oscar Comettant. 


Réforme Sociale.—Paris. 
January 1, 


Corrnption. Alexis Delaire. 
The Workers at Iron and Steel in Europe and America, 
E « Gow 


Crime in France. Hubert Valleroux. 
January 16. 
Univezent Suffrage and the Referendum. A. Poyenra} 
he Workers in Coal, etc. Continued. E.R. L. Gould. 
The Trades Union Congress at Glasgow. R. Lavollée. 
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With Dr. Brackebusch in the Cordilleras. K. Oenike. 
The AXsthetics of Our Classics. Concluded. Max Dessoir. 
Die Waffen Nieder !—Berlin. 


The Method of the Peace Propaganda. 
The Next War. Balduin Groller. 
What We Want. Bertha von Suttner. 


Wiener Literatur-Zeitung.—Vienna. Heft 1. 


Otto Ludwig and Friedrich Schiller. A. Freiherr von Berger. 
oaese Librettos. R. Heuberger. 
aracters in Ibsen’s Dramas. Loris. 


January 15. 
S. W. Hanauer. 


MAGAZINES. 


Revue d'Art Dramatique.—Paris. 
January 1. 


Greek Drama in Paris. Guillaume Livet. 
The Theatre in Paris, 1872-73. Continued. 


January 15. 


Mysticism in the Drama. Adrien Wagnon 
The Drama in Spain: Joseph Etchegaray. E. de Sainte-Marie. 


Revue Bleue.—Paris. 


December 31. 
M. Pasteur’s Jubilee. 
The Panama Canal and the United States. C.De y- 
Auguste Comte and the French Revolution. F. A. Mee = 9 


January 7. 

The Jn ima Drama: Harlequiae and Buffoonery. J. Guille- 

ountal Jarras and Bazaine at Metz. Colonel Belin. 

Ch. the Histo: f ies Re 

ance in the History of Literary Reputations. Paul Stapf 

Bazaine at Metz. Concluded. Colonel Belin. - — 
January 21. 

Fhe Res of Lyric Poetry i in the Nineteenth Century. F. 

rune’ 
The Diplomacy of the Revolution. Alfred Rambaud. 


January 28. 
Sa of Lyric Poctry’ in the Nineteenth Century. 
‘on 
The Diplomacy of the Revolution. Alfred Rambaud. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Paris. 


January 1. 
Seton. Emile Faguet. 
Real Ba at Bayreuth. L. A. Bourgault-Ducoudray. 
ame from Philippe Auguste to Napoleon. Vte. d’Ave- 


i ..... and Public Opinion. E. Lintilhac. 
The Isle of Chios.—II. Gaston Deschamp. 


Preaching in the Middle Ages. Ch. V. Langlois. 
Father Ohrwalder in the Soudan. G. Valbert. 
January 15. 


The Accession of Frederic the Glens. E. Lav 

Old Time Actors and Actresses. Concluded. iwe ‘du Bled. 

The Influence of Cartesian Ideas and their Future. A. 
Fouillée. 

Woman in the United States. C. de Var 

The Struggle of Races and the Phoseny of History. F. 
Brunetiére. 

A — ¢ Agent of the Emigres—The Comte d’Antraignes. 


Revue Encyclopédique.—Paris. 


January 
uties and Senators Concerned in the Panama Scandal. 
Portraits. 
The Young Literary Men of France. With Portraits. L. 
Deschamps. 
The Luxemburg in 1891. é 
Mascagni’s ‘‘ Rantzau.”” H. Montecorboli. 
Almanacs Illustrated. J. Grand Carteret. 
January 16. 
The Panama Scandal. With Fosuenite, G. Lejeal. 
Maurice Maeterlinck and His Work. With Portrait. 
Keymeulen. 
Politics i in Austro-Hungary. Maxime Petit. 
The Features in Neuropat: ology. Dr_Levillain. 


The poe 


L. Van 


The Panama Canal. ith Maps. G. Dumont. 
Revue de Famille.—Paris. 
January 1 


The History of the French University. Jules Simon. 
Bismarck in Disgrace. With Portrait. Max Harden. 
How to End the PanamaCanal. L. N. Bonaparte- Wyse. 
In Albania. Victor Bérard. 

The Language of Monkeys. A. Pettit. 
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January 16. 


A 8tory from the Records of the French Society for the Pro- 
tection of Children. Jules Simon. 

‘The Last Day of a King. (January 21, 1793.) 

The Guelph Funds and the German Reptile Press. 

The Production of Fruits in Winter. . de Dubor. 

Twenty Years’ Excavations in Rome. A. Geffroy. 


Revue Frangaise de 1’Etranger et des Colonies.—Paris. 


January 1. 
The conten 6 tations of Britain. G. Vasco. 
The Malay Peninsula. With map. Continued. A. A. Fauvel. 
The Monteil Mission in Africa. 
January 15. 
The Coaling Stations of the Globe. E. Marbeau. 
Fl Indian Ocean Stations, With map. A. A. Fauvel. 
Tunis. Dr. Bertholon. 
The Malay Peninsula. Concluded. A. A. Fauvel. 


Revue Générale.—Brussels. January. 


The Moral Crisis of the Present Day. Henry Bordaeux. 
Philip the Good and French Politics. A. Delvigne. 
The Synthesis of Living Beings. Maurice Lefebvre. 
oe h the Waters of Zeeland. H, Van Doorslaer. 

E. Verhaeren, Belgian Writer. E. Verlant 


Revue du Monde Catholique.—Paris. 


‘The French Catholics in 1892. R. P. Chapron. 
Gustave Doré. Clarisse Bader. 

France in the Soudan. Louis Robert. 

On Cemeteries. Camille Butet. 


Revue Philosophique.—Paris. January. 


James’ Psychology. L. Marillier. 
The Met physical Faith. J. J. Gourd. 
Plastic Beauty. Louis Couturat. 


January. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Revue Scientifique.—Paris. 
December 31. 


Mental Pathology. G. Ballet. 
January 7. 


M. Pasteur’s Jubilee. 
Descriptive and Rational Chemistry. L. Calderon y Aroma. 
January 14. 


ae LA Seema League Against Tuberculosis. M. Armuin- 


Cri G. Ferrero. 
January 21. 
Customs of the Cambodians. A. Leclére. 
Can Double Human Monsters be Operated On ? M. Baudouin. 
J mei 28. 
The Origins of Life. L. Lucia: 
The Cambodians. Continued. a Leclére. 


"iaal Fétes. 


Revue Socialiste.—Paris. January. 


Léon Cladel. Robert Bernier. 

The Revolution of the Future. Continued. Henri Aimiel. 

The Knights of Labor. Stéphane Jousselin. 

The Socialism of Yesterday and To-day. H. Gailment. 

Socialism and Its Detractors. G. Ghisler. 

Bernard Shaw's Drama, ‘ Widowers’ Houses.” Julus Magny 
‘ 


Université Catholique.—Lyons. January 15. 
The Beleles Movement in the Present and in the Future. 


The Catholic Renaissance in England and Cardinal Newman. 
Count J. Grabinski. 
The Psaln.s of Solomon. E Jacquier. 


THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 


Elsevier's Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Amsterdam. 
January. 
P.L. J. F. Sadée. Johan Gram. 


The Military Academy at Bred:. G. Ke 


Central Heating Apparatus. J. van de all, 


THE ITALIAN 


Civilta Cattolica.—Rome. 


January 7. 
i Leo XIII.’s Letter to the Italian Nation. 
Catholicism and the Tribulations of Ruggero Bonghi. 
The Policy of Leo XIII. and the Contemporary Review. 
January 21. 
Leo XIII. and Ita y. 
Jewish Morality. 
The Hittites po Their Migrations. 
‘The Pontificate of St. Gregory the Great. 


La Cultura.—Rome. Jaznuary 8-15. 
To rif Readers. R. Bonghi. 
An Old Book. A. Fogazzaro. 
Christian Philosophy. G. Cappucini. 
Poetry and Prose of 1892. Guido Fortibracci. 
The Collegio Umberto I. R. Bonghi. 
Nuova Antologia.—Rome. January 1. 
‘The Character of the Italian Intellect in the History of Phi- 
losophy. L. Ferri. 


THE SPANISH 


La Revista Contemporanea.—Madrid. December 30, 1892. 


Don Hugo de Moncada. J.C. Alegre. 
Forms of Government.—VIII. D. Isern, 
Scattered Notes. R. A. Sereix. 
Literary Events, 1892. M. de Palau. 


Vragen des Tijds.—Haarlem. January. 


Medical Statistics. Dr. Bruinsma. 
Our Commercial Relations with Spain. J. B. Breeckelman. 
The Nicaragua Canal. W. F. Andriessen. 


‘MAGAZINES. 


Europe in 1892. An Ex-Minister. 
Cosmopolis. E. Panzacchi. 

The Queen of Etruria.—I. G. Sforza. 
Italian Electoral Stati tics. L. Palma. 


Rassegna Nazioniale.—Florence. 


January 1. 
Recent Discoveries in Egypt. 8S. Ricci. 
The Good and Evil of Negative Biblical Sin. G. Semeria. 
The Hexameron.—III. (Continued. <A. Stoppa 
The Late Elections and the Necessity for E Ref. rm. R. de 
Cesare. 
January 16. 
Pietro Cossa. P. E. Castagnola. 
re ious Instruction in Elementary Schools. C. Marchini. 
ew Guide to Florence. _P. Galletti. 
St. Paul and His Fourteen ——. D. N. Gua 
Cardinal Lavigerie and the Second Republic. Gatianes, & 


. di Pesaro. 
Modern Rationalism. Enfrasii. aa 
Angelo Villa ternice. Luisa Angoletti. - 
MAGAZINES. 


L’Aveng.—Barcelona. Decemier 31. 


Narcis Oller. J. B. Roger. 
From Barcelona to Montserrat on Foot.—IV, L. de Romero. 


Popular Anthrop logy.—X. J, V. Vivo. 














INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 





Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index. 


Arena. 
Annals of the Am. Academy of 
Political Science. fe 
American Journal of Politics. 
Am. Catholic Quart. Review. 
Atlantic Monthly. 
Antiquary. 
American Amateur Photog- 
rapher. 
Asiatic Quarterly. 
dover Review. 
Architectural Record. 
Argosy. 
Asclepiad. 
Atalanta. r 
Bankers’ Magazine. 
Bankers’ Magazine (London). 
Belford’s Monthly. | 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Bookman. 
Board of Trade Journal. 
Cornhill. q : 
Cassell’s Family Magazine. 
Chautauquan. 
Church at Home and Abroad. 
Church Missionary Intelligen- 
cer and Record. 
Church Quarterly Review. 
Chambers’s Journal. 
Century Magnene. 
Californian Illustrated Maga- 
zine. ¥ 
Yassier’s Magazine. 
Charities Review. 
Cosmopolitan. 
Contemporary Review. 
Christian Thought. 
Critical Review. 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 
Catholic World. 
Dial. 
Demorest’s Family Magazine. 
Dominion Illustrated Monthly. 
Dublin Review. 
Economic Journal. 
Economic Review. 
Educational Review 
York). 
Educational Review (London). 
Education. 
Engineering Magazine. 


(New 





English Illustrated Magazine. 
Edinburgh Review. 

Esquiline. 

Expositor. 5 
Eastern and Western Review. 
Forum. 


Fortnightly Review. ' 
Goldthwaite’s Geographical 
Magazine. 


Greater Britain. | 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Girl’s Own Paper. 


Great Thoughts. 
Good Words. 
Help. 


Harper’s Magazine. 
Homiletic Review. 
Home Maker. 
Health Record. 
Igdrasil. . 
Internat’l Journal of Ethics. 
Indian Magazine and Review. 
Irish Ecclesiastical Review. 
Irish Monthly. 
Journal of Education. 
Journal of the Military Serv- 
ice Institution. 
Journal of the Ass’n of En- 
gineering Societies. ‘ 
Journal of the Royal Colonial 
Institute. 
Juridical Review. 
Knowledge. 
King’s Own. 
Lend a Hand. 
Leisure Hour. 
Lippincott’s Monthly. 
Longman’s Magazine. 
London Quarterly Review. 
Lutheran Quarterly Review. 
Lucifer. 
Ludgate Monthly. 
Lyceum. 
onth. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
Magazine of Am. History. 
Menorah Monthly. 
Missionary Review of World. 
Missionary Herald. 
Monist. 
Munsey’s Magazine. 








PR. 
PS. 
PSQ. 
PsyR. 
JEcon. 


Music. 

Monthly Packet. 
Methodist Review. 
North American Review. 
National Review. 
National M: ine. 
Nineteenth Century. 
New England Magazine. 
New Review. 

New World. ’ 
Newbery House Magazine. 
Nature Notes. 

Outing. 

Our Day. : 
Overland Monthiy. 
Photo-Beacon. 


. Phrenological Magazine 


Poet Lore. 
Presbyterian Quarterly. 
Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review. 
Philosophical Review. 
Popular Science Monthly. 
Political Science Quarterly. 
Psychical Review. 
iver. 
uarterly Journal of JBeo- 
nomics. ; 
Qeerees Review. 
eview of Reviews. 
Review of the Churches. 
Social Economist. 
School and College. 


. Scottish Geographical Maga- 


zine. P 
Scottish Review. 
Scots Magazine. 
Strand. 
Sunday Magazine. 
Sunday at Home. 
Temple Bar. 
Treasury. 
University Extension. 
University Magazine. 
United Service. 
United Service Magazine. 
Welsh Review. 
Westminster Review. 
Young England. 
Young Man 
Yale Review. 


[It has been found necessary to restrict this Index to periodicals published in the English language. All the articles in the 
leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. | 
Unless otherwise specified, all references are to the February numbers of periodicals. 


Acadia, The Feudal Chiefs of—II., III., Francis Parkman, AM. 
—* Sense in Animals, E. P. Evans, 
rica: 


The Ugende Problem, Sir C. W. Dilke, FR. 


Shall 


ganda be Retained ? 


J. G. Rogers, NC. 


© Reminiscences of Africa, T. H. Parke, USM. 
Agricultural Crisis, ER. 


Agriculture and Economics, C. A. Cri 
Agriculture, The Crisis of Russian, I. 
a Science as a Factor in, P. E. M. Berthelet, PS. 
Alaska, Introduction of Reindeer into, J. C. Cantwell. 

Alchemists of E t and Greece, ER, Jan. 
Amber, Otto J. 
America, Early Histo 
Americanisms, Irene 


otz, GGM. 
of, 
. Hartt, Ed. 


/- 


, NatR. 
Hourwich, YR. 


TF. + Stephensen, SunM. 


Animals, Religious Sentiment in, E. P. Evans, PS. 


Animals, Sea: The Trepan 
Anthropological History of 


William Marshall, PS. 
urope, J. Beddoe, ScotR, Jan. 
Arbitration, Compulsory National, Rabbi Solomon Schind- 


ler, A. 
Arbuthnot, Dr., ER, Jan. * 
Archeology: Discovery of an Etruscan Book, Prof. Sayce. FR. 


Architecture, a Business, a Profession, or an Art? QR, Jan. 


Arctic Exploration : 
How Can the North Polar Region be Crossed? F. Nansen, 


, Jan. 
i Ryder’s East Greenland Expedition, 1891-1892, GJ, 
an. 
Chat with Dr. Nansen, Ethel B. Tweedie, TB. 


Army, 
Art Im 
Artist, 


Astronomical : 


Three Nineteenth Century 
Mars, Sir Robert Ball, KO. 


The New Star in the Milky Way 
Athens, The American School at—i 


eeded Reforms in the, Gen. John Gibbon, NAR. 
tus in Turkey, An, J 
he Florentine, E. H. 


P. Peters, CM 


and E. W. Blashford, Scrib. 
Astor bers se The, Frederick Saunders, MAH. 


New Stars, J. Norman Lockyer, GGM. 
‘omets, Dem. 


PS. 
I., M. L. D’Ooge, Chaut. 


Australia, Recent Explorations in Western, A. F. Calvert, EI. 


Austro-Hungar 


Avalanches of the Rock 
Baths, Public, Goodwin x 

aths, The People’s, F. S. Longworth, CRev. 
Beaconsfield, Lord, Adam Bad: 
Beauty, Types of English, Str, 


eau, 
Jan. 


: Count Taafe and Austrian Politics, OR. 
Mountains, J. M. G 
rown, CRev. 


oodwin, GGM. 


Cos. 
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Beet-Root Sugar ieee The, H.S Adams, Cos. 
Bible, The 
Authorship and Composition of the es gg amg DR, Jan. 
Biblical Studies in the —s 7 ts ScotR 
The New Old ‘ong mee a W. Chadwick, oo? 
Bicycling on Pablo Beach, H q% Greene, oO. 
Biological Observatory, A Marine, C. O. Whitman, PS. 
Birds in Grass Lands, 8. Trotter, PS. 
Black Country, Thomas Pinnock, LH. 
Blaine, James G., T. C Crawford, vos. 
Blaine, Personal “Reminiscesces of, L. A. Sheldon, CalM. 
Blind, Dr. Moon’s Work for the, R. ears Q. 
Blowitz, M. de, Autobiographical, CR. 
Boleyn, Mary and Anne, Jas. Gairdner, EH, Jan. 
Borda, Jardin de, A. H. Noll, OM. 
Boston, Public Institutions + John Tunis, LAH. 
Boston, The Public Schools of, J. M. Rice, F 
Boyle, Robert, Sketch of, PS. 
Bronté Family, The, W. i Dawson, YW. 
Brooks, Bishop Phillips, GT. 
Browning's Philosophy of Art, D. Dorchester, Jr., AR. 
Buddhism, A Study of, James E. Homans, UM, Jan. 
Building Societies, J. M. Ludlow, EconR, Jan. 
Bulgaria and the Bulgarians, Cyrus Hamlin, MisR. 
Burns, Robert, Homes and Home a of, L. Stuart, Chaut, 
Cabot, Bristol in the Times of, J. B. Shiplay, Harp. 
California ? 
Through Dats Valley, ; . ay R. Spears, CalM. 
San Diego, J. A. Hall, C 
— the English, ia Winter, A. G. Hyde, AM, 
anada 
The Canadian Question, GB, Jan. 
What Does Canada Want? Mac. 
Mineral Products, BTJ, Jan. 
The Railway Mail Clerks of Canada, UC. M. pe lair, DM, Jan. 
Canal, A Gloucester Ship, W. J. G rdon, L : 
Cards, Peculiar Playing, G. Clulow, Str, J ~4 
Catholic, The Way igo a, CW. 
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